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EFORE these pages meet the 
public eye, so much will have 
been said and written about the 
New Royal Warrants, that the first 
impulse with such as catch the 
title prefixed to this paper will pro- 
bably induce them to leave the sheet 
uncut, and to pass on to some more 
inviting subject. With all possible 
tenderness for the feelings of our 
readers, and some distrust of our 
own power to rivet their attention 
on a well-worn theme, we still 
venture to express the hope that 
the impulse, if it arise, will be re- 
sisted. And our reasons are these. 
If everything that has been said 
and written about Warrant No. I. 
had been said and written in a can- 
did spirit, then we certainly should 
not have taxed our own patience or 
that of others by taking any further 
notice of it. But how stand the 
facts of the case? From first to 
last, from the introduction of Mr. 
Cardwell’s Bill into the House of 
Commons up to its virtual rejection 
by the House of Lords, the proposal 
to effect a radical change in the 
constitution of the army has by 
politicians, and not perhaps unfairly 
80, been treated as a purely party 
question. Conservatives on the 
one hand, regarding the abolition 
of purchase in the army as a large 
step towards democracy in the 
State, resisted to the utmost of 
their power the attempt to bring it 
about by Parliamentary enactment. 
Liberals, on the other hand—some 
affecting to ignore the allegation, 
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others heartily and frankly recog- 
nising its justice—gave to the mea- 
sure their steady support. And 
now that the end has been achieved 
by a process of which the less said 
the better, looking at it from a con- 
stitutional point of view, the docu- 
ment giving legal force to the 
Ministerial programme becomes to 
the rival factions very much what 
the original proposal was. They 
who fought against the Bill in Par- 
liament and out of it see nothing 
in the Warrant that ought to escape 
censure. They who fought for the 
Bill find the Warrant commendable 
in all its details. So likewise in 
the profession itself, men’s opi- 
nions seem to take their shape 
mainly if not entirely from a con- 
sideration of the probable effects of 
the new arrangement on the pro- 
spects of individuals. Upon the 
whole, indeed, there is ground te 
believe that, be the reasons for it 
what they may, the change is not 
popular among officers. Almost all 
who were prepared to purchase 
naturally resent the closing of that 
avenue against their advancement. 
Among the non-purchase class there 
are very many—we believe we may 
say a considerable majority—who 
would have preferred keeping things 
as they were. And though, both in 
the purchase and in the non-pur- 
chase class, there be a select mino- 
rity who take a different view of 
the subject, even they can hardly 
be spoken of as quite satisfied with 
what has been done. Hence, so 
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far as our own reading and obser- 
vation enable us to judge, the con- 
troversy—if controversy it can be 
called—has fallen into this groove. 
Ministers and their supporters in 
the daily and weekly press pro- 
nounce the Warrant to be at once 
beneficial to the army and advan- 
tageous to the State. The Opposi- 
fion, with such journals as advocate 
their policy, affirm that while its 
immediate effect must be to increase 
the burden of taxation, already large 
enough, in its remote consequences 
it is fraught with mischief both 
to the State and the army. And 
finally, professional critics, in the 
army and out of it, speak of the 
Warrant as a tissue of absurdities, 
even if here and there they be 
disposed to acquiesce in the abstract 
wisdom of the change which it is in- 
tended to bring about. 

Under these circumstances it ap- 
pears to us that a calm and dispas- 
sionate survey of the whole case 
will not prove unacceptable to those 
—and they are many—who, per- 
plexed by the contradictory state- 
ments of partisans on both sides, find 
it difficult to arrive at any just con- 
clusions on a subjectof which the im- 
portance cannot be over-estimated. 

In offering this survey to our 
readers for their consideration, we 
must begin by a frank avowal that, 
in our opinion, a great deal too 
much importance has been attached 
on both sides to the particular inci- 
dent round which the whole con- 
troversy has been made toturn. It 
is not the fact, as the more vehement 
of the abolitionists affirm, that so 
long as commissions were bought 
and sold the army could never be- 
come the army of the nation ; that 
it was, to use perhaps the most ill- 
chosen of all their phrases, ‘a 
monopoly in the hands of the 
officers.’ As little is it true that the 
purchase system lies at the root of 
that marked social superiority which 
we claim for own army over the 
other armies of Europe. The cir- 
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cumstance which has heretofore 
made our army more than other 
armies the faithful servant of the 
Stateis this—that we have somehow 
or other, by accident or by design, 
built up our army on a principle in 
strict unison with those arrange- 
ments in civil life which in their 
turn are formed upon the model of 
that limited and _ constitutional 
monarchy under which we live. 
Purchase may be, and doubtless is, 
an ingredient in this composite ar- 
rangement, but it is nothing more ; 
for, in the first place, purchase has 
never been the only road to prefer- 
ment in our army ; and, in the next 
place, our army was never more 
efficient in the field, nor more en- 
tirely to be relied upon as the guar- 
dian of order and the supremacy of 
law at home, than when promotion 
by purchase, though by no means 
extinct, went on with the least ac- 
celerated pace in its ranks. 

Again, it is an historical fact that 
the only occasion on which the 
English army ever proved untrue 
to the State, and became, if not a 
monopoly, at all events a tool in the 
hands of its officers, was when pur- 
chase was unknown, and men at- 
tained to rank without regard to any 
other considerations than those of 
personal courage and professional 
efficiency. At the same time we 
must be careful, when referring to 
the occasion in question, to keep on 
the right side of truth and common 
sense. We shall give to it no more 
than its proper weight if we assume 
that when weighed in the balance 
against the favourite argument of 
the abolitionists, it causes the latter 
to kick the beam. But we shall make 
a great deal too much of it if, looking 
to the circumstances of the times, 
we accept it as proving conclusively 
that the army of the present day 
must necessarily deteriorate and 
become dangerous as soon as its 
officers are prevented from purchas- 
ing steps one from another up to the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel. | 
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There is a general impression 
abroad that purchase in the army 
came in with the Restoration, and 
took its rise from that universal 
corruption both in morals and man- 
ners which distinguished the reign 
of Charles II.!' This is quite an 
erroneous impression. From the first 
dawn of a standing army in England 
we find traces of the practice in one 
shape or another. They are not 
indeed sufficiently well defined to be 
clearly laid hold of till we come 
down to the early years of the 
seventeenth century, and for the 
best of all reasons—that till then 
whatever regular troops were em- 
bodied in England beyond the king’s 
guards and certain fixed garrisons 
were embodied for each war as it 
broke out, and on the return of peace 
were immediately disbanded. But 
early in the seventeenth century, 
partly because Ireland was becom- 
ing more difficult to govern, partly 
because England had begun to mix 
herself up in Continental politics as 
she had never done before, the germs 
of a standing army constituted like 
the armies of other nations made 
their appearance. With these germs 
comes to light broadly enough the 
custom of buying and selling com- 
missions. ‘Thus in 1627 Lord 
Houghton, writing to Sir Thomas 
Wentworth, afterwards Lord Straf- 
ford, about his nephew, says: ‘I saw 
him only once, hastening to his gar- 
rison (as since I heard), to leap, I 
fear, an ungirt horse likely to cast 
him, and concludea dear bargain with 
Captain Woodhouse for his company 
of the same regiment, for which he 
is to disburse 750/.—the uttermost 
rate to a stranger; whereas he, 
being the next step to a captain, in 
this active time, when companies 
fall daily, ought to get one without 
purchase.’ We learn from this that 
long before the great civil war be- 
gan commissions were bought and 
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sold in the English army; that 
there were two rates of price fixed 
—one for outsiders, the other for 
officers already in the regiment ; and 
that an officer bent on rising rapidly 
to high command did two hundred 
and fifty years ago pretty much as 
he used to do till the other day— 
paid over regulation price rather 
than lose his chance or see a stranger 
brought in over his head. 

The issues of the great civil war, 
as they threw power into new hands, 
so they certainly revolutionised for a 
time the constitution of the English 
army. Cromwell’s officers knew 
nothing of purchase. They were 
taken originally, in the juniorgrades, 
chiefly from the yeomen and trading 
classes; as the war went on, not a 
few of them rose from the ranks. 
First-rate soldiers they were; but 
by no means modest or patient ser- 
vants of the Commonwealth. They 
refused, when required by Parlia- 
ment, to disband themselves, and 
made their general chief of the 
State. The people of England never 
forgot the Protector’s iron rule. 
They never thought of the instru- 
ments of that rule except with 
horror. Hence, when Charles IT. 
ascended the throne, not all the 
frenzy of the nation’s delight so ob- 
scured its judgment as to reconcile 
either Parliament or people to the 
thought of keeping up a standing 
army. Readily enough they con- 
ceded to the King the command of 
the militia; but the proposal to 
maintain in time of peace more. 
than the ancient guards and garri- 
sons was coldly received, and the- 
assent of the House of Commons 
was obtained to it at last only on 
certain conditions. Into all the de- 
tails of these conditions we need 
not now enter, any more than it is 
necessary to summarise the disputes 
that went on session after session 
between the King and his Parlia- 


’ We were astonished to find Mr. Cardwell repeating this very foolish story at the 
late dinner in Oxford. 
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ment. Enough is done when we 
remind the reader that Parlia- 
ment took care to limit the amount 
of force to be kept on foot, 
and specially provided that ‘ it 
should be officered exclusively by 
men of high social position, holding 
large possessions, and favourers of 
the Protestant religion.’ The im- 
portance attached to the first two 
of these conditions was in a marked 
manner brought out in 1672, when 
the King, in order to appease the 
Commons, assured them that ‘no 
man’s property or liberty should be 
invaded;’ while the Chancellor, 
speaking to the same point, care- 
fully explained ‘that the seven or 
eight regiments then raising were 
to be placed under the command of 
persons of the greatest fortune and 
quality.’ 

England was then, she still is, 
and we trust she will always be— 
in the best sense of the term—an 
aristocratic country. On that prin- 
ciple all her great institutions in 
Church and State are founded. In 
the State, as in the Church, the high- 
est prizes are indeed open to talent 
and merit, however humble may be 
the origin of gifted individuals. 
But the prize once gained places 
the successful competitor in a posi- 
tion which links, not his interests 
only, but his tastes, feelings, and 
habits with the social hierarchy 
into which he has made his way. 
This he desires to maintain; and 
the people, when left tothemselves, — 
that is to say, when not misled by 
the sophistries of modern ultra- 
Liberalism—respect him for sodoing, 
and accept the social arrangement 
as the best that could be made. 
They see, every day, raised to the 
episcopal bench, or becoming judges 
of the land, or making their way, 
first into the House of Commons, 
and by-and-by into the House of 
Lords, the sons of shopkeepers, of 
factory hands, of artisans, of trades- 
men, of country clergymen, of sub- 
altern officers, not less than of peers 
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and of country gentlemen, and recog- 
nise in the fact their own weight 
in a system which has its organisa- 
tion well defined, yet interposes no 
impassable gulf between class and 
class in the community. With re- 
spect to the army, public opinion 
has been heretofore strong in favour 
of a somewhat less elastic system, 
and for obvious reasons. The con- 
scription has never been with us, as 
it is and was elsewhere. Even in 
times when we impressed men for 
military service, the law carefully 
provided that only the refuse of 
society should be gathered in; and, 
say what we will to the contrary, 
the system of voluntary enlistment 
which has superseded the press- 
gang seldom gives us anything else. 
Observe that we do not mean to 
impeach the moral worth of the 
great bulk of our private soldiers. 
Whatever might have been the case 
fifty or a hundred years ago, our 
private soldiers will bear no un- 
favourable comparison with the 
bulk of the civil population belong- 
ing to their own class. But it 
would be ridiculous to assert that, 
with here and there an exception, 
men ever in this country enlist ex- 
cept for reasons of which the least 
damaging amounts to this, that they 
cannot in any other line of life do 
better for themselves. 

England is not only an aristocratic 
country; she is also, and always 
has been, jealous of the freedom of 
the subject. She withstood the 
setting up in her midst of standing 
armies before the great civil war 
because she feared that the King 
might use them for the extinction 
of public liberty. She has been very 
sensitive ever since the great civil 
war as to the mode in which her 
armies should be officered, because 
she remembered with horror how 
public liberty was crushed out by 
the standing army of the Protecto- 
rate. It was through this sensi- 
tiveness indeed, not unconnected 
with that strange mixture of extra- 
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vagance and parsimony which cha- 
racterises, and always has character- 
ised, our financial operations, that 
the practice of buying and selling 
commissions came to be regarded as 
at once a constitutional and an eco- 
nomical proceeding. The price which 
he had paid for his commission was 
looked upon as a bond into which 
the officer entered that he would 
not abuse the power with which 
the commission invested him. 
Hence, subsequently tothe reluctant 
assent that was given to the main- 
tenance of standing armies in time 
of peace, the practice of which we 
are now speaking fell into this 
groove. Parliament, from time to 
time, imposed certain taxes on the 
nation for the purpose of raising 
regiments of horse or foot. The 
sums so raised were, like other 
taxes, paid into the Treasury. 
Thereupon the Crown, acting 
through the Secretary at War, 
contracted with certain noblemen 
or gentlemen, who undertook to 
raise for the public service each 
a regiment, on the condition that, 
besides getting the money which 
the Treasury agreed to pay, he 
should be allowed not only to 
command the regiment when raised, 
but to nominate his own officers. 
The money which was passed from 
the Treasury to his agents never 
sufficed to cover the cost of enlis- 
ment and clothing; the colonel, 
therefore, recouped himself, and 
generally made a good thing out of 
it, by communicating with private 
friends, who, either in their own 
persons or in the persons of gentle- 
men whom they favoured, came 
forward and agreed to raise at their 
own expense companies or half- 
companies as the case might be. 
When we say at their own expense, 
it is necessary somewhat to qualify 
the expression. The captain who 
raised his company, and the lieute- 
nant who raised his subdivision, 
claimed and received such portion 
out of the common fund as the 
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colonel was willing to make over 
to him. But as in every instance 
this portion fell short, and often far 
short, of the moneys required for 
the service, the majors, captains, 
and lieutenants were in their turn 
recouped by acquiring a right of 
property in their commissions. 
They had paid for them by raising 
men. They were allowed to 
hold them so long as it suited 
their convenience todo so. When- 
ever it suited their convenience to 
retire from the service, they were 
enabled to do so by selling their 
commissions to the best bidders. 
One consequence of these arrange- 
ments was, that in peace time there 
could be no promotion inthe English 
army except by purchase. But 
purchase itself did not always 
secure what steps should go in a 
regiment, because the officer about 
to retire claimed the right to find 
his own customer and to deal with 
him on his own terms. A major, 
for example, got tired of the service, 
or found it necessary or desirable 
to realise the money value of his 
commission. There was no con- 
straint upon him, legal or moral, to 
look out for a customer in his own 
regiment. On the contrary, unless 
among his juniors there were 
some one both able and willing to 
accede to his terms, he went else- 
where, and not unfrequently into 
civil life, for a successor. Hence 
the well-known story of the major 
crying for his porridge, because it 
constantly occurred that youths 
rich and well connected were by a 
process of private bargain transferred 
from school, or even from the 
nursery, into high regimental rank. 
As to meritorious captains and sub- 
alterns, to whom fortune had denied 
the means of purchasing promotion, 
they were left to eat their own 
hearts in the subordinate situations 
from which they could escape only 
by invaliding or death. War of 
course interrupted this untoward 
course of things. Even in the 
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corrupt times of Queen Anne and 
the first Georges it was not always 
possible to supersede the officer 
whohad mounted by death vacancies 
to the head of his hist. But during 
peace promotion went entirely by 
favour and the power of money ; 
and the country rejoiced in an 
arrangement which at once insured 
that her troops should be com- 
manded by men of substance and 
kept down the half-pay or military 
pension list at the lowest possible 
level. 

The first interference with the 
proprietary rights of officers in 
their commissions appears to have 
taken place in the years 1719-20. 
A scale of prices was then fixed, 
and an-order issued, that an officer 
desiring to sell out should no longer 
select his own successor, but that 
the person to succeed should be 
chosen by the Crown. This opened 


a wide door to abuses, commissions 
in the army becoming thenceforth 
bribes for political subserviency, or 


the rewards for political services. 
Courtiers also were enabled to make 
profit out of these bargains, because, 
while no express prohibition was 
laid on the payment of sums in 
excess of the regulation, the officer 
proposing to sell was tied down 
to the receipt of the regulation sum, 
and no more. The evil became at 
last so great that in 1766 a Royal 
Warrant was issued in mitigation 
of it. It extended the prohibition 
to the purchaser as well as to the 
seller, and exposed to his Majesty’s 
highest displeasure all who should 
contravene or connive at the con- 
travention of the order. But what 
are royal warrants as opposed to 
usages of long standing, and the 
personal interests of such as are 
addicted to them? Successors were 
still chosen, if not directly, indi- 
rectly, by sellers. Prices were paid 
and received far in excess of regu- 
lation, and matters in general re- 
verted, if not absolutely, at all 
events virtually, to the state in 
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which they were when steps were 
first taken to set them to rights. 
Passing by other and not more 
efficacious attempts at legislation 
—such as the General Order of 
1783 and the Circular of 1786— 
our present purpose will be suffi- 
ciently served when we state that 
to the late Duke of York the merit 
belongs of putting a stop to abuses 
which had become all but intoler- 
able. He caused a Royal Warrant 
to issue which prohibited the en- 
trance of a youth into the army 
till he should have completed his 
sixteenth year. He rendered it 
impossible for a civilian to attain to 
high rank in the army, except under 
rare and exceptionable circum- 
stances, without passing through the 
preliminary grades, beginning with 
that of cornet or ensign. He fixed 
at three years the necessary service 
of a subaltern, before he could be 
advanced to a captaincy. He laid 
down a scale of money value for 
first commissions, and settled the 
exact amount which the officer was 
to pay as he rose, by purchase, 
from one rank to another. Finally, 
he exacted a declaration on honour 
from each officer about to purchase, 
that he had not paid and would not 
pay, directly or indirectly, by him- 
self or by any other person, a 
shilling more for the coveted pro- 
motion than the regulations allow- 
ed. We need scarcely pause to 
explain that all this care was be- 
stowed upon a matter entirely 
different from the ridiculous fiction 
which was palmed off, not long ago, 
on an ignorant public, and excited 
a misplaced indignation. No man, 
be his wealth and family influence 
what they might, could, subse- 
quently to the issue of the Duke of 
York’s regulations, become, by or 
without purchase, a lieutenant in 
the army till he had served some 
time as a cornet or an ensign. No 
man could become a captain till he 
had served three years at least as a 
subaltern. No man could become 
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a major till he had served at least 
seven years inthe subordinateranks. 
The late Sir De Lacy Evans was only 
a lieutenant of cavalry when, as de- 
puty-assistant-quarter-master-gene- 
ral, he arranged the campaign which 
carried a Britisharmy into Washing- 
ton. He got nothing for his ser- 
vices till a company fell in a West 
India regiment, from which his 
subsequent promotion went on by 
brevet only ; so stringent were the 
rules which the Duke of York had 
enacted, and so rigidly were they 
adhered to for a time. 

It is difficult to believe that the 
gentlemen who recently went about 
telling, at hustings and elsewhere, 
of majorities and captaincies going 
to the best bidders, should have 
been ignorant of patent facts like 
these. It is quite incredible that, 
knowing the truth, they deliberate- 
ly and with malice prepense con- 
travened it. What they did was to 


talk a great deal of nonsense, and 
mischievous nonsense too, only less 


mischievous than the nonsense 
which described military rank as 
the mere prize of wealth, and in no 
case as the reward of professional 
efficiency. Cases of individual hard- 
ship doubtless occur to all of us; 
but this much is certain, that under 
the system established by the Duke 
of York no man, whether he were 
able to purchase or the reverse, 
could be promoted from an inferior 
to a superior rank unless his com- 
manding officer testified of him that 
he was qualified to discharge the 
duties of the higher grade. And 
we really do not know how by any 
other process a just estimate of a 
regimental officer’s efficiency is to 
be got at. 

From the day of its first estab- 
lishment down to a period long 
subsequent to the close of the war 
of the French Revolution, the Duke 
of York’s system was rigidly ad- 
hered to. It applied of course only 
to the cavalry, the guards, and the 
line; and yet it may not be out of 
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place to point out, what some of our 
readers are probably not aware of, 
that it did not apply to the artillery 
and engineers, and that for an excel- 
lent reason : we had no corps of mili- 
tary artillery and engineers till late 
in the eighteenth century. Gunners 
we had, and artificers also, both in 
public pay. But our gunners were 
civilian workers in gunpowder, resi- 
dent in or near the fortresses which 
they served, and our artificers were 
hired civil servants of the Board of 
Ordnance. Marlborough madeallhis 
wars with battalion guns, manned 
and officered by soldiers of the 
His siege trains were 
supplied by the allies, chiefly by 
the Dutch. And when the exten- 
sion of our power over foreign pos- 
sessions laid upon us the necessity 
of converting our gunners and arti- 
ficers into the royal regiments of 
artillery and engineers, the raising 
of battalions and companies by con- 
tract had got out of date. Purchase, 
therefore, never made its way, at least 
directly, into either corps; though 
there is good reason to believe that 
indirectly it has been known in both. 
But in the infantry and cavalry, as 
controlled by the Duke of York’s 
wise regulations, it did its work 
marvellously well. No doubt during 
the long war, extending over more 
than twenty years, promotion with- 
out purchase may be said to have 
been the rule, promotion by purchase 
the exception. From time to time 
a fortunate youth would indeed 
mount upon a ladder of gold over 
the heads of his less wealthy com- 
rades ; but battle and climate, and 
a transport service disgracefully 
conducted, made vacancies enough 
to keep the stream of promotion at 
once rapid and what we should call 
in its legitimate channel. In like 
manner the militias, as towards the 
end of the war they supplied the 
regular army with the great bulk 
of its recruits, so they sent very 
many of their own officers to take 
the place of ensigns either killed in 
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action or advanced to lieutenancies. 
And if at last the pressure for men 
became so great that here and there 
a militia captain, bringing with him 
a hundred rank and file, became a 
captain in the line, the irregularity 
was accepted as such, connived at as 
a necessity, and got rid of onthe first 
convenient opportunity by placing 
the militia captain on half-pay. But 
peace came, and with it stagnation. 
The militias were disbanded, the 
regular army was greatly reduced, 
the half-pay list presented a terrible 
spectacle, and promotion ceased. 
Then, and not till then, the regula- 
tions determining what prices were 
to be paid for advancement began 
to be regarded as a grievance, and 
pressure was put both upon the 
Horse Guards and on the War 
Office to get rid of them. 

When notions of a grievance take 
possession of a man’s mind, they 
gradually create a belief m some 
serious wrong, and by-and-by sug- 
gest for itaremedy. The grievance 
in this case was more, perhaps, than 
ideal; the remedy it is impossible 
to defend. One officer, seeing no 
prospect before him except long 
years to be spent in a subordinate 
situation, yearned to settle down in 
his native place if only he had the 
means of doing so. Another, richer, 
perhaps ambitious—at all events 
delighting in the pomp and circum- 
stance of a not very exacting pro- 
fession—was quite prepared to 
supply these means, provided the 
matter could be arranged. How 
gentlemen, aware of the declara- 
tions which they would be required 
to make, could bring themselves to 
contemplate a transaction directly 
in the teeth of such declaration, is 
more than we can say. Yet no 
historical truth can be better ascer- 
tained than that not only was the 
transaction meditated, but that, 
first in one instance, then in another, 
and by-and-by in many, a bargain 
was struck without any regard to 
possible consequences, confirmed, 
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and carried into effect. At last it 
came to this, that what had been 
done rarely with much misgiving 
and great efforts at concealment, 
came to be regarded as a thing of 
course, till in the end the authori- 
ties, cognisant of the practice, and 
either unable or unwilling to put a 
stop to it, retained the regulations 
as they were originally framed, 
while they ceased to exact the 
pledge which had been devised as a 
security for their rigid observance. 

This most unwise procedure took 
place, we believe, about the year 
1824, when Lord Palmerston was 
Secretary at War, and the Duke of 
York still presided over the desti- 
nies of the Horse Guards. The ex- 
cuse tendered for it will probably be 
remembered. Promotion wascoming 
fast to a stand-still. In the non- 
purchase corps, the Artillery and 
Engineers, gentlemen who had 
fought at the battle of Salamanca 
as heutenants were lievtenants still; 
and but for the accident of purchase 
the cavalry and infantry would have 
been perhaps in a worse plight. 
Even purchase, however, under the 
regulations still in force, had failed 
to create an adequate outflow of 
retirements, and it was better to 
connive at the habitual breach of 
these regulations than leave the 
entire army to be officered by grey- 
headed pantaloons. But we could 
not well do this so long as officers 
were required to make statements 
which both we and they knew to 
be false. Whereupon we did not 
take the bold and honest step of 
repealing the regulations in a lump, 
but we saved appearances by ex- 
empting individual officers from 
making the declarations required 
therein, and thus left them free to 
obey or disobey the order of the 
Crown as their own consciences 
might direct. Strange ethics these! 
and especially strange as applied to 
an army. If orders be binding 
only upon those who promise upon 
their word of honour to maintain 
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them, how long can you expect to 
maintain proper discipline among 
men with arms in their hands? 
We could not maintain strict dis- 
cipline, and we did not. Let us 
not, however, be too severe upon 
the particular administrations 
which came to this unhappy con- 
clusion. They did not originate, 
however their line of procedure 
may have aggravated, the disease. 
That was already there. But such 
an open surrender by those in power 
of admitted right to the caprices 
of the officers gave a shock to dis- 
cipline more severe than it had 
received for years. Surely and 
rapidly the rust and the moth 
began to eat into that fine edge 
which had made the army of the 
Peninsula the perfect weapon that 
it was. Year by year habits the 
reverse of soldierly crept into our 
regiments. Duty might still be 
done, but it was pronounced a 
bore. Parades could not be held 
too rarely, or at hours too con- 
venient for gentlemen who had no 
taste for early rising. By-and-by 
men found out that uniforms were 
cumbersome and _ inconvenient. 
Worn they must be on certain 
occasions, but the moment the 
occasion ceased the uniform was 
cast aside. Pace by pace with 
tastes and habits like these came in 
extravagance in dress, in horses, in 
equipages. The mess itself, instead 
of affording to poor gentlemen the 
means of living suitably both to 
their rank and their circumstances, 
became a burden; not necessarily, 
because the cost of mere messing 
is and always has been moderate, 
but because of the moral pressure 
that was put upon all to do as only 
the richer among them could afford. 
And last of all, captains and sub- 
alterns, not content to think of 
their regiments as their proper 
clubs, must needs get up in London, 
in Dublin, in Edinburgh, indeed in 
every place where two or more 
regiments were quartered together, 
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clubs outside the barracks, or joined 
themselves as members to clubs 
already established, and not always 
to those supported by the élite of 
provincial society. 

Now we contend, and we defy the 
most eager advocate of purchase to 
refute the assertion, that an army 
so managed and so officered could 
not but deteriorate. Where men 
are either ashamed to dress as 
becomes their condition in life, or 
are intolerant of the slight restraint 
which military uniform imposes— 
where they seek their society as 
much as possible out of their proper 
sphere, and speak of professional 
conversation as shop and pro- 
fessional study as ‘humbug ’— 
where duty is the last thing thought 
of and pleasure the first, it would be 
strange indeed if the true military 
spirit were not injuriously affected. 
The army did degenerate under the 
stagnation of a long peace from the 
lofty standard to which it had 
attained in war; and the laxity or 
indifference to breach of regulations 
which prevailed in high quarters 
had no little influence in precipi- 
tating the catastrophe. 

What! it will be asked: do you 
speak of that army as degenerate 
which in the Crimea and through- 
out the Indian Mutiny proved 
itself no unworthy successor to the 
great army of the Peninsula ? 
We answer, in courage, no; in 
endurance, certainly not ; in all else 
except the moral principles both of 
officers and men, which in the 
Crimea were admirable, decidedly 
yes. How could the case be other- 
wise? Few among the officers had 
ever thought of studying the theory 
of their profession ; fewer still had 
ever had the opportunity of seeing 
the theory applied to practice, 
evenin mimic war. Individually, 
all behaved well; collectively, the 
less we say of their performances the 
better, in that particular contest at 
least, in which they found them- 
selves opposed to a brave and well- 
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organised enemy. And what fol- 
lowed? After a protracted siege— 
the school in which soldiers learn 
least, of which it is not perhaps too 
much to say that what it does 
teach, except to the engineer and 
the gunner, is subversive of 
soldierly habits rather than the 
reverse—peace came, and with it 
an immediate return to all those 
practices which, previous to the 
commencement of hostilities, had 
operated so unfavourably towards 
the maintenance of a right spirit. 
No doubt the Government stirred 
itself to remedy palpable defects. 
A staff college was founded. 
Woolwich and Sandhurst were 
thrown open to all who chose to 
compete for admission. Candidates 
for direct commissions, as well as 
subalterns aspiring to promotion, 
were subjected to an examination, 
whether they had their money 
lodged or not. But uniforms were 


more than ever ignored, clubs were 
more than ever frequented, and 
over-regulation prices were paid as 


eagerly, perhaps more eagerly, 
than before. Enormous sums were 
expended in improving the condi- 
tion of the private, and in eloquent 
speeches public men did their best 
to entice into the ranks a superior 
order of recruits: but to the officers 
no inducements whatever were held 
out to study the theory of the pro- 
fession; nor was the slightest 
attempt made, even by discounte- 
nancing the exhibition of it, to cure 
them of their extravagance and 
folly. And yet we venture to say 
that in this extravagant and idle 
army of ours, there was ten years 
ago, as there is now, as large a 
measure of natural talent—aye, and 
of power of application, too—as you 
will find in any other profession or 
circle of society within the limits 
of the empire. It was not the 
ability nor even the willingness to 
work that was wanting, but the 
entire absence of inducements, with 
a melancholy deficiency in the 
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means and appliances necessary for 
working to good purpose. 

It was high time that steps should 
be taken to put a stop to such a 
state of things; and though we 
cannot approve of the manner in 
which the mending process was set 
about—though we look upon the 
exercise of the prerogative under 
the circumstances as ill-advised, not 
to say unconstitutional and sub- 
versive of the liberties of Parlia- 
ment—still, the deed being done, 
and by universal consent condoned, 
the single point to be considered, 
as it appears to us,is this—has 
the Royal Warrant ‘ regulating first 
appointments, regimental promo- 
tion, &c.,’ been so drawn as that, 
while it applies an efficient remedy 
to an admitted evil, it shall have no 
tendency to make the army of an 
aristocratic though constitutional 
country other than a trustworthy 
servant of the State? In other 
words, will the new Warrant give 
us officers, better instructed per- 
haps than those with whom we used 
to be content, yet socially inferior, 
because taken from a lower grade, 
and therefore less to be relied upon 
in the event of contingencies arising 
which are certainly not impossible 
here more than elsewhere? For 
this, after all, is the evil to be feared. 
We answer, that, having well con- 
sidered the subject, we arrive at the 
conclusion that the Warrant need 
not of necessity lead to any such 
result. That it throws us upon an 
experiment which may terminate 
unhappily, will not perhaps, be de- 
nied by the authors of the Warrant 
themselves; but there is certainly 
nothing on the face of the document 
indicative of any dangerous design, 
and its effect upon the army will be 
determined very much by the spirit 
in which the scheme is worked out. 
If they whose business it is to carry 
into effect the will of the Sovereign 
be men enough to look only to the 
public good; if they have sufficient 
strength of character to treat with 
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indifference both the censure and 
the praise of newspapers and of 
private cliques; if they adhere to 
the straight path of duty for duty’s 
sake, swerving neither to the right 
nor to the left, let pressure come 
from which side it may, then we 
shall entertain no misgiving as to 
the result. If the qualities neces- 
sary to keep administrators above 
partiality and prejudice be wanting, 
then—but we would rather not con- 
template the possible occurrence of 
so great a calamity. 

The first Royal Warrant opens 
well: it would have opened still 
better had it gone still farther in 
the direction which it takes. Abo- 
lishing the rank of cornet and en- 
sign, it institutes a new order in 
the military hierarchy—that of sub- 
lieutenant. The sub-lieutenant is 


henceforth to do duty as a subaltern 
with some regiment, either of ca- 
valry or infantry, for a year, which 
is to be to him a year of probation. 
If he so acquit himself as to satisfy 


the commanding officer under whom 
he serves, he is to be transferred to 
a military college, where in a course 
ranging over two years he is to 
study the higher branches of his 
profession. Should he fail at the 
end of this space of time to pass 
the necessary examinations, his 
commission is to be cancelled, and 
he returns into civil life, exactly as 
the same fate must await him if 
during his probationary year with 
the trial regiment he prove either 
physically or morally unfit for the 
service. On the other hand, if, 
both in his year of probation with a 
regiment and in his two years of 
professional study, he give evidence 
that he has in him the making of a 
good officer, he will be gazetted to 
a lieutenancy, and join, as a perma- 
nent member of its mess, the regi- 
ment, whatever it may be, to which 
the Sovereign may appoint him. 
And finally, if he fail in equita- 
tion, yet in all other respects prove 
himself a good soldier, he will be 
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allowed to cast in his lot with the 
infantry, supposing him to have 
begun his profession with a cavalry 
regiment, All this is excellent, ex- 
cept in one, and that by no means 
an insignificant, particular. Why 
make the sub-lieutenant a commis- 
sioned officer at all? Why not give 
him the same place in our service 
that the cadet has in the Austrian 
service, and the ensign in that of 
Prussia, causing him to associate 
with the officers, yet training him 
to do duty first as private, then 
as a non-commissioned officer, and 
finally as a commissioned officer? 
Observe what the effect of the pre- 
sent arrangement will be. 

In the first place, a distinction 
is drawn at once between the rest 
of the army and the scientific corps, 
much to the disadvantage of the 
latter. Heretofore, gentlemen se- 
lected the artillery or engineers 
because, though promotion was 
slower in both, it was more sure 
than in the line. They could not 
be purchased over. Now that pur- 
chase is abolished in the cavalry 
and infantry, it is unfair to the ar- 
tillery and engineers that gentlemen 
joining either should be incapable 
of holding commissions till they 
reach the age of twenty, whereas 
young men entering the other 
branches of the service become offi- 
cers at seventeen. Again, if sub- 
lieutenants are to pass into Sand- 
hurst, say at the age of eighteen, 
with the pay and status of com- 
missioned officers, you give them a 
prodigious advantage over the stu- 
dents at. Woolwich, who from seven- 
teen to nineteen, or it may be to 
twenty, are nothing more than ca- 
dets, receiving no pay whatever 
from the country. Nor is this all. 
Officers cannot be dealt with at a 
military college either so economi- 
cally or with such perfect discipline 
as cadets. Now, though we entirely 
approve of the changes which-have 
been introduced of late into the 
management of the students in 
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what was formerly the Royal Mili- 
tary College at Sandhurst, it will 
be impossible to keep things as they 
are if hereafter the college be 
filled with commissioned officers. 
Besides, why change the titles if 
the country is to get nothing more 
for its money than the substitution 
of one title for another? In for- 
mer days the Woolwich cadets were 
all Warrant officers. Would it not 
be well to replace them in that 
position, and to make the sub-lieu- 
tenants of infantry and cavalry 
Warrant officers likewise ? 

Entrance into the army as a sub- 
lieutenant is henceforth to be 
achieved through one of four chan- 
nels :— 

1. Candidates are to compete at 
examinations on general subjects, 
according to such regulations as 
the Secretary cf State may from 
time to time promulgate. 

2. Students who have passed cer- 
tain specified examinations at one 
or other of the universities of the 
Three Kingdoms, are eligible, sub- 
ject to conditions of age. 

3- Queen’s cadets, Indian cadets, 
and Queen’s pages, may win their 
sub-lieutenancies by passing exami- 
nations. 

4. Non-commissioned officers get 
their commissions on this sole con- 
dition—that they are recommended 
for the same by the Commander-in- 
Chief. 

There is not much to be found 
fault with in these regulations, yet 
they are by no means perfect. We 
cannot understand, for example, 
why non-commissioned officers, 
aspiring to higher things, should be 
entirely exempt from examination 
on general subjects. To expect 
from them the same amount or 
smattering of general knowledge 
which you look for in the sons of 
private gentlemen, would be ridi- 
culous; but we are unable to see 
why, in these days—when regi- 
mental schools take, or ought to 
take, a high range in education, and 
garrison libraries are stored with 
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good books—sergeants aspiring 
to become commissioned officers 
should not make themselves com- 
petent geographers, historians, and 
even mathematicians, and well-read 
men. They will be thrown, if 
they succeed, into the society of 
gentlemen, and will best take their 
proper places there if their minds 
be stored with knowledge and their 
intellects sharpened by study. Let 
us express the hope, that when the 
machine comes to be put in motion 
this defect also in its structure will 
be looked to and remedied. Again, 
there seems no just reason why 
young men nominated by the Sove- 
reign—whether theycomeas Queen’s 
cadets, as Indian cadets, or as 
Queen’s pages—should bring with 
them qualifications for the military 
service inferior in any respect to 
those required of other people. A 
high examination may be adequate, 
or the reverse, as a test of a young 
man’s knowledge and abilities, ex- 
actly as such happens to be con- 
ducted. Ifa fair average be struck 
of the acquirements which carry 
the competitive classes through, and 
if this average be applied as the 
scale of their fitness to the classes 
exempt from competition, all will be 
well. If the object be to pitchfork 
into the army boys who, because of 
their family connections, or for 
any other reason, have succeeded in 
getting themselves enrolled into 
one or other of certain special 
categories, then a gross injustice 
will be done to the competitors, 
while the public suffers from either 
the permanent or the temporary 
connection with the service of 
young men whose education has 
been neglected. 

Finally, we must protest against 
even sub-lieutenancies in the army 
being treated as prizes to be com- 
peted for by clever or pushing 
lads, be their antecedents what they 
may. The old mixed term ‘an 
officer and a gentleman’ must 
never become obsolete among us, 
nor need it if ordinary precautions 
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be taken to guard against the 
misfortune. A steady adhesion to 
the custom now in force, by which 
the respectability of candidates is 
vouched for by persons whom the 
authorities know, and in whom 
they have confidence, will suffici- 
ently accomplish this. 

Itappears, then, that the Warrant, 
however well-intended, falls short of 
perfection. There are defects in it, 
which a little more knowledge of 
the subject might have averted, 
while in other respects it will work 
well or ill, according to the vigour 
of the hand to which its execution is 
entrusted. If there be firmness 
enough to provide that only the sons 
of gentlemen, in the best sense of 
that term, are allowed to compete, 
and that competitive examinations 
are conducted so as to fathom the 
ability of the competitors and de- 
feat cram, then this part of the 
Warrant will probably give us the 
same stamp of men to officer our 
regiments that we had before. If 
the Warrant be constructed so as to 
meet the views of the faction which 
went in with hottest zeal for recent 
changes, then the next generation 
may, and probably will, find reason 
to regret, that purchase, instead of 
being abolished, had not been 
recast and judiciously guarded. 

Clause 5, which enacts that ‘a 
commission as lieutenant (not sub- 
lieutenant) in our army, may be 
given to a lieutenant of militia, pro- 
vided he pass the same examination 
which qualifies a youth from civil 
life for the grade of sub-lieutenant,’ 
appears to us open to objection. If, 
as we hope, a plan is arranged for 
welding militia and line regiments 
together, making the former the 
feeder as well as the home service 
battalions of the latter, then the 
clause commends itself atonce to our 
approval. But assuming the two 
services to remain distinct, and the 
militia to be kept on its present un- 
satisfactory footing, then we really 
cannot see what ‘the country is to 
gain by the transference of militia 
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officers to the line minus the men. 
The prospect of a commission in the 
line may perhaps entice into the 
militia as subalterns a better class 
of men than now, for the most 
part, enter bélow the rank of cap- 
tain; but, forasmuch as these will 
serve with the militia only till the 
opportunity offers of escaping from 
it, we cannot understand how the 
tone of the home service is to be 
raised, while it is very certain that 
the regular army will gain nothing, 
whatever it may lose, by the ar- 
rangement. There will never, we 
imagine, be any lack of desirable 
vandidates for commissions in the 
regular army. What we are 
anxious to get from the militia into 
the line is, men to command; and 
this want the clause now under 
consideration does certainly not 
supply. 

Against the rules which are here- 
after to determine promotion we 
have not a word to say. They all 
commend themselves to our ap- 
proval, not excepting that which 
requires a captain, before attaining 
the rank of field officer, to satisfy a 
competent board of examiners that 
he understands the duties which 
are to devolve upon him, and 
perhaps something more. So also 
the regulation which limits to five 
years, in the first instance, an offi- 
cer’s tenure of place as major and 
heutenant-colonel in a regiment, 
seems to us open to no serious 
objection. If indeed the rule were 
made absolute, we should denounce 
it altogether, because you cannot, 
dealing with such matters as this, 
draw any parallel between the army 
and the navy. It may suit the 
exigencies of the naval service to 
keep officers in command for a few 
years only: indeed we do not see how 
postcaptains andcommanders could, 
in any other way, be kept abreast 
of the constantly varying condi- 
tions of their profession ; but in the 
army no such necessity presses, 
because it is neither necessary nor 
desirable to have a supply of lieu- 
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tenant-colonels and majors ready to 
assume the command of regiments 
hastily embodied to meet a war. 
And regiments are certainly not 
broken up and dispersed like the 
crews of men-of-war, as often as 
a ship is put out of commission. 
The rule, therefore, if it were ab- 
solute, would be very objectionable. 
But, qualified as it is, it accom- 
plishes a great practical good, by 
enabling the commander-in-chief to 
weed out from active employment 
officers whose incapacity has been 
proved, though no charge may have 
been brought against their charac- 
ter as gentlemen. No doubt in 
this, as in other cases, the rule will 
work well or ill, according to the 
measure of judgment with which it 
is carried into effect. In theory it 
offers a sure guarantee that English 
regiments shall never again be com- 
manded in perpetuity by incapable 
officers. In practice it may open 
the door to jobbery and favouritism. 
Of this latter result, however, we 
entertain no serious apprehension ; 
at all events, in the first instance. 
Public attention will, for some time 
to come, be too keenly fixed upon 
military administration to make 
jobbery and favouritism safe; and 
if hereafter attempts be made to 
abuse the license, the abuse must, 
sooner or later, be detected, and the 
disease will cure itself. 

The clauses regulating exchanges 
appear to be, upon the w hole, fair 
enough. The phrase ‘ reasonable 
expenses ’ is, indeed, an elastic one ; 
and perhaps experience will show 
that the tendency is rather to get 
back into old abuses, than to cut 
down the pecuniary compensation 
offered and secured ‘to its legitimate 
figure. But that is a danger against 
which there is really no guarding. 
Officers must be left very much to 
judge for themselves what money 
value they care to affix to a change 
of station and even of regiments. 

We do not see how any serious 
objection could be raised to clauses 

and 7 in this Warrant, taken 
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by themselves. The former wisely 
assigns to the supernumerary list re- 
gimental officers receiving staff ap- 
pointments, and, in cases of reduc- 
tion, keeps officers on the same list, 
instead of turning them adrift on 
half-pay. The latter deals in ap- 
parently a liberal spirit with cor- 
nets and ensigns already in the 
service, as W ell as with sub-lieuten- 
ants who have passed satisfactorily 
through the Sandhurst course. 
Unfortunately, however, Warrant 
No. IL, bearing date December 
28, 1871, comes in materially to 
affect the bearing of this last clause, 
and not for the better. Why cut 
down the pay of lieutenants of 
cavalry to 8s, and of infantry to 
5s. 3¢., till after three years’ 
service in such rank? This is, 
indeed, taking away with one hand 
more than had been given with the 
other, because the sub-lieutenant is 
exactly where the cornet and ensign 
used to be, except inname. It seems 
to us, therefore, that the army has 
every reason to complain of what 
looks very like a juggle, and we shall 
be much surprised if the Secretary 
of State fail to be made aware of it. 

Nor is this all. While we blame 
Mr. Cardwell’s parsimony in one 
respect, we cannot but find fault 
with his extravagance in an- 
other. If the sub-lieutenant is to 
be entitled, just as the ensign and 
cornet were, to half-pay when not 
wanted, where was the use of 
change? We had thought that the 
main purpose to be served by this 
alteration of name was to provide a 
school of probation in the army 
itself, his failure to pass satisfac- 
torily through which would have 
sent forth the aspirant unstained, 
as far as personal character went, 
into civil life. But if, in return 
for his year with a regiment 
and two years at Sandhurst, indif- 
ferently spent, he is to be sent 
home with half-pay, what do we 
gain by an elaborate arrangement 
which ends in the mere substitu- 
tion of one title for another? Mr. 
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Cardwell may depend upon it that 
the House of Commons will not long 
tolerate a body of idlers in the land, 
who, because they could not win 
their way to lieutenants’ commis- 
sions, establish a claim for them- 
selves respectively to a pension of 
fifty guineas a year out of the tax- 
ation of this country. 

But perhaps the bonus of half-pay 
is intended exclusively for those 
sub-lieutenants who, having passed 
well through their probationary 
course, can find no opening to higher 
things. If such be the case, we ought 
to be told so; because a grave consi- 
deration arises outofthecontingency. 
Are the army estimates to be in- 
creased by pouring, year by year, 
into the service crowds of young 
men as sub-lieutenants who must 
wait no one knows how long for 
permanent appointments, and after 
all may be cast adrift without them? 
Surely no such purpose as this can 
be entertained. Yet the Warrant, 


while regulating the pay and half- 


pay of subalterns, if it do not point to 
such a consummation, stands sorely 
in need of explanation. Why has 
it been put forth in so crude a state? 
Why not reserve the consideration 
of pay and half-pay altogether till 
we shall be better informed than we 
are now, both as to the probable 
strength of the sub-lieutenant grade 
in the service, and the conditions 
under which individuals are to be 
admitted to it? 

We come now to the commen- 
taries which both branches of theWar 
Office have issued on the first of the 
two Warrants. That which bears Mr. 
Cardwell’s signature is lucid and 
simple enough. It aims at nothing 
more than summarising all that had 
previously been put forth in more 
technical language, and it effects 
that object very distinctly. We 
cannot say as much for the document 
of which the authorship is attributed 
to the Horse Guards. Observe that 
we have no fault to find with the 
instructions laid down as to when 
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and how officers are to join their 
regiments, how they are to be dealt 
with in the event of certain specified 
contingencies occurring, and what 
forms are to be gone through pre- 
paratory to retirement from the ser- 
vice. But in dealing with other and 
more constantly recurring incidents, 
very grave mistakes have, in our 
opinion, been committed. The regu- 
lations, for example, which bear 
upon inspections and confidential 
reports, would, if they were acted 
upon literally, destroy: mutual good- 
will in every regiment in the service. 
No man could respect himself or 
feel safe who knew that his profes- 
sional prospects might be blighted 
at any moment by a secret report 
sent in to head-quarters by a brother 
officer, labouring under, perhaps, 
some passing irritation. That com- 
manding officers should report truly 
on the professional and moral quali- 
ties of all who serve under them is 
a well-understood matter. If they 
fail to do this, the characters of the 
great bulk of our officers could not 
possibly be known beyond their own 
regiments. But to make such re- 
ports go up to head-quarters filtered 
through previous reports—those 
of the major on the captain, those 
of the captain on his subalterns— 
would be monstrous, were it even 
practicable. We take it for granted 
that this portion of the Horse Guards 
commentary will undergo careful 
revision. If an attempt be made to 
act upon it as it now stands, the 
position both of subalterns and cap- 
tains must become intolerable, and 
the whole tone and temper of the 
army will be lowered. 

It will be seen from what has 
been said, that our verdict on War- 
rant No. L., considered as an accom- 
plished fact, is, upon the whole, 
favourable. How it will operate 
generally by-and-by on promotion, 
and what amount of money the 
country will be called upon to pay 
for it, are questions quite apart from 
the point now under consider- 
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ation. But standing before us as it 
does—a measure complete in itself 
—we gladly acknowledge that 
(barring the mistakes which we 
have taken the liberty to point out) 
it does credit to the good sense of 
those who prepared it. If judi- 
ciously worked, it will keep the 
army, as far as the social status of 
the officers is concerned, fully up to 
what it has been in times past. For 
that which money formerly secured, 
especially on first appointment, 
seems to be provided for by just 
such an educational test as must 
exclude from the service youths so 
trained as to beunfit to associate with 
gentlemen. The proportions marked 
out likewise to various classes of 
aspirants,—to open competition, to 
University men, to Queen’s pages, 
and to non-commissioned officers— 
have been well settled. 

This does not mean that we ap- 
prove of the adoption of a policy of 
change under the pressure which 
confessedly brought it about; and 
we must wait till further light is 


thrown on the subject before we 
can allow that all the good that is 
effected in this Warrant might not 
have been effected as securely under 


the old system of purchase. But, 
granting the thing wasto be done, we 
are free to confess that it could not 
have been done more satisfactorily. 

So likewise we are disposed to 
hope better things of the Control 
Department than we once did. 
Perfect it certainly is not, nor will 
it be, till it changes its name, and 
abandons the attempt to concentrate 
in Pall Mall all the functions that 
are necessary to put armies in 
motion. But it is in far better 
‘working order now than it was three 
years ago ; andit will probably come 
right after experience has shown 
both where its defects lie, and how 
alone the proper remedies are to be 
applied to them. 

In like manner it is impossible to 
visit Sandhurst and fail to see that 
we are getting into the right groove 
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in the matter of military education 
atlast. The junior college is not fill- 
ed now, as it used to be, with hobble- 
dehoys, who, being treated neither 
as officers nor school-boys, never 
knew how to conduct themselves, 
and were always getting into 
trouble. A hundred young men, 
who, having passed for their first 
commission, find as yet no openings 
in regiments, are there gathered 
together for purposes of study; and 
reading hard, and living as officers 
live, each with a separate chamber, 
and all at a well-ordered mess, they 
know how to respect themselves 
and thereby command the respect 
of others. When they pass out, 
another batch will come in—proba- 
bly as sub-lieutenants fresh from 
regimental experience, who will 
take their tone from the traditions 
of the place just asthe present batch 
take theirs from their gallant and 
able governor. Thus Sir Duncan 
Cameron will feed the army, by 
degrees, with subalterns such as it 
never had before. Meanwhile the 
staff-college, under the admirable 
management of Colonel Hamley, is 
working wonders. And if a mistake 
was made in mixing up, in the late 
manoeuvres, undisciplined militia 
and volunteers with regular troops; 
and if here and there, especially 
in the matter of transport and 
supply, the manoeuvres themselves 
broke down, who is there among 
us but is prepared to say that, all 
things considered, such _short- 
comings were inevitable ? Let us 
hope that before the season comes 
round for a repetition of the 
same most judicious practice Mr. 
Cardwell will have so ‘welded 
militia, volunteers, and regulars, 
into one harmonious. whole,’ as to 
justify him in placing the one species 
of force side by side with the other. 
For this, after all, is the point to 
be looked to. What has thus just 
been done will prove worse than 
useless if greater things do not 
follow. Let us hope for the best. 
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A FRENCH ANARCHIST. 


HATEVER is connected with 
\ the idea of anarchy is naturally 
an object of uneasy suspicion to many 
people, especially if it emanate from 
France. And when an individual 
is found possessing no patience, but 
much turbulent vigour and passion, 
no useful faculty of compromise, but 
much unselfish sincerity, he is often 
put down as disorderly, and is more 
likely to be feared than loved. When, 
too, he blurts out in some hour of 
disappointment, as if to console him- 
self, ‘ All that I know, I owe it to 
despair,’ he will scarcely win suf- 
frages thereby from the more com- 
fortable sections of society. Paul 
Joseph Proudhon struggled and 
fought against such odium as this, 
and with a pen, as one of his critics 
says, dipped in vitriol instead of ink. 
He had the advantage of possessing 
more capacity for receiving blows 
than most men of original and ec- 
centric genius, and he had a mar- 
vellous faculty for giving them. 
And he said outright, as if to tease 
his persecutors, that anarchy was 
his creed. In spite, however, of his 
anarchical soul that shook off all 
fetters, not only of despotism, but 
of all authority that does not 
emanate from one’s highest self, 
and in spite of his amazing egotism, 
Proudhon was no common disturber 
of the peace, and the despair which 
filled him was no sentimental or 
ignoble feeling, but one that was 
generated from long contemplation 
of wronged right and baffled jus- 
tice. Since 1848, Prondhon has 
been a historical character, but 
although possessing the brawny 
arm of a Samson, he failed to pull 
down the Philistine temple wherein 
he never worshipped. He shook 
the pillars, frightened a number of 
foolish people, was greatly hissed at 
by others, and died. 
In nothing is Proudhon, a French- 
man, more remarkable than in his 


difference from Frenchmen. Be- 
tween him and his compatriots 
there was a great gulf fixed, so that 
he never passed over from his posi- 
tion to theirs, nor did any of them 
ever care or dare to come from 
their own side of it to him. He 
was too vitally and really radical 
for the moderates, and the scream 
of the volatile enthusiast without 
back-bone only produced a sense 
of weariness in him. In a fit of 
this kind, he says petulantly, but 
with some sad truth of discernment, 
‘The Frenchman does not really 
want to be free. Some one has 
said that we are not ripe for 
liberty: it is inexact. We shall 
never be ripe; this liberty is use- 
less to us. Provided he has the 
wherewithal to live, permission to 
rhodomontade, to jest ; provided he 
may comment upon the Government 
while obeying it, the Frenchman is 
content.’ Proudhon accused the 
bourgeoisie of killing the Republic : 
‘Disorder or Cesarism, you have 
willed it,’ he says. 

He was, too, a stern, serious man, 
with but little sympathy for Parisian 
frivolity. Here was another reason 
which conduced to his intellectual 
isolation, so that heaffords us always 
the picture of a solitary thinker 
living apart in a remote corner of 
Paris. He looked upon everything 
and everybody as composed of pos- 
sible humbug. He was ready to 
scorn his allies and snap all bonds 
that might seem to imply com- 
promise of any kind whatsoever. 
Hence he was misunderstood and 
mistrusted. Sentiment to him 
brought with it an evil suspicion 
of sentimentality. ‘After perse- 
cutors, there is nothing I hate so 
much as martyrs,’ he says; and 
those who cannot follow the work- 
ings of his mind are startled at his 
hard sayings, and hold aloof 
from him. He took great delight 
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in paradoxes and seeming contra- 
dictions, but what raised the rancour 
of so many was his intense hos- 
tility to humbug. A man must 
believe, not only believe that he 
believes, was his creed; and he 
liked opinions to be ‘ first-hand ’ and 
a part of the individual, not a gar- 
ment to be put on or off at pleasure. 
Here are the words of the scroll 
affixed to his banner: ‘ My name is 
Seeker of Truth; my mission is 
written in these words of the law— 
Speak without hate and without 
fear; say that which thou know- 
est.’ If ever man were true to 
the principles he professed, it was 
Proudhon. 

Paul Joseph Proudhon was born 
in the Faubourg de la Mouillére, at 
Besancon, in January 1809. His 
parents were poor, and descended 
from poor people; his father was a 
brewer’s cooper. He began life as 
a compositor in a printing house 
in Besancon, and gradually worked 
his way up from this position to that 
of corrector for the press. A new 
edition of the Fathers being in 
course of issue by the firm who em- 
ployed him, this became the occasion 
of his studying Hebrew, and ac- 
quiring such technical knowledge of 
theology as often astonished his Ca- 
tholic opponents of after life, who 
imagined him an escaped Semi- 
narist. 

At this period of his life, as 
indeed at all periods, he engaged 
with great earnestness in studies 
of many different kinds. While 
working as corrector for the press 
he appended an essay of his own 
on general grammar to a work 
which was being reprinted. This 
essay he dedicated to the Academy 
of Besancon ; and the society, re- 
cognising the scientific merit of the 
work, accorded him a small pension, 
lasting a few years. His mental 
bias was even thus early declared. 
In the formal petition which, ac- 
cording to custom, was addressed 
to the Academy, was a passage 
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which the secretary thought fit to 
strike out. It was to the effect 
that the writer belonged to that 
interesting portion of society ‘dé. 
corée du nom d’ouvriére,’ and that 
his greatest joy was to have at- 
tracted the suffrages of the Academy 
to that class. He expressed a lively 
gratitude to the Academy for en- 
abling him to give a portion of his 
time to labour in philosophy and 
science, and promised to devote 
his studies to the complete enfran- 
chisement of his brothers and com- 
panions. 

While Proudhon was working 
as a compositor, a young man in 
the same trade came to Besancon 
seeking employment, and hoping 
for an immediate engagement, as 
he was absolutely at the end of his 
resources. There was no work to 
be had. While the young man, 
forty-eight hours without food, is 
contemplating suicide, Proudhon 
meets him. Learning his distress, 
he takes him to his own room, 
gives him food, clothing, lodging, 
all this for two months, and finally 
is enabled to procure work for 
him. ‘You ask me if I know 
Proudhon,’ said this young work- 
man some time afterwards; ‘I 
owe him life: I it was whom he 
preserved from a leap into the 
river. The fact of the abso- 
lute helplessness of the working 
man under certain circumstances, 
and from no fault of his own, was 
thus prominently brought before 
Proudhon’s attention, and doubt- 
less he received an abiding im- 
pression from this incident. 

Partly relying upon the small 
pension allowed him by the Be- 
sancon Academy, in 1832 Proudhon 
came to Paris. He set himself 
an enormous amount of work. 
Besides the gaining of his living, 
he had to acquire culture in many 
branches of learning and philosophy 
in order to prepare himself for that 
réle of a reformer which he saw 
clearly before him. A long-headed 
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and strong-headed man, he always 
prepared for his part as an army 
makes ready for battle, by accu- 
mulating ammunition, surveying 
the field, and calculating as well 
as possible for every emergency. 
We have quoted the words ‘Say 
that which thou knowest’ as his 
motto. It was from his immense 
command of facts digested and 
assimilated that he was able so 
often to confound his antagonists. 
It was this sense of the solid firm- 
ness of his ground, as well as his 
strong belief in his own logic, that 
made him so often laugh to scorn a 
multitude of his opposers. ‘From 
1839 to 1852,’ says he, ‘my studies 
have been of pure controversy ; that 
is to say, I confined myself to 
investigating ideas taken in them- 
selves, and their worth, what was 
their signification and bearing,: in 
what direction they led, in what direc- 
tion they did not lead ; in a word, I 
have tried to furnish myself with 
exact and complete notions upon 
principles, institutions,and systems.’ 

This forms the negative stage in 
his life; he denied much,* finding 
that, almost universally, theories 
were not inaccordance with their pro- 
per elements, institutions not in har- 
mony with their object or their end, 
authors not sufficiently well informed, 
independent and logical. Alas for 
any conscience-driven mortal enter- 
ing upon studies such as these !— 
he has an almost boundless despair 
opened before him; conventional- 
isms will obstruct him at every 
turn, the real will establish itself 
on that possession which is nine- 
tenths of the law, and mock the 
vain struggles of the ideal to oust 
it; his friends who are not endowed 
with the same clearness of vision 
as himself, will look coldly on him 
as a theoretical dreamer, or sus- 
piciously on him as a disturber. 
The world’s Augean stable refuses 
to be cleansed, nay asserts that its 
arrangements are perfect, and that 
attempts at cleansing are superero- 
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gatory. But Proudhon set himself 
to reform the world with a labour 
that never halted, and a courage 
that never quailed. With the whole 
world against him, Proudhonentered 
upon the combat with perfect sang- 
froid. Such is the power of faith— 
faith which in this instance some 
people would prefer to call fanati- 
cism. 

Having found that society—in 
appearance peaceable, regular, sure 
of itself—was given over to disorder 
and antagonism, Proudhon’s studies 
entered upon a new stage. He 
began afresh the work of investigat- 
ing society; but now his design 
was a general examination of facts, 
ideas, and institutions, without 
prejudice, and with no other rule of 
appreciation than pure logic ; it was 
not till 1852 that he began to build 
up a system from positive studies 
and scientific truth. This extensive 
and painstaking analysis was in- 
structive enough to Proudhon, but 
the public misunderstood it. They 
did not like to enter intoa chamber 
of which they could not see the 
door of exit; they demanded what 
he was driving at, whither he was 
going; and his manner was not of 
a nature to bring them to an atti- 
tude of calm attention. We have 
spoken of him as entering upon 
a contest with the giant Society 
with absolute sang-froid ; but he did 
not conduct the battle in the same 
spirit. He fought with vehemence. 
He united two qualities—a strong 
will and fearless sincerity; and 
these two elements, finding them- 
selves in contact with the omni- 
present shams and make-believes 
of the world, were provided with a 
sufficiently callous anvil to work 
upon—an anvil whereon an im- 
petuous hammer might soon find 
itself growing hot. This element 
of extreme sincerity in Proudhon’s 
nature led to his being misconstrued 
in many ways. He was as prompt 
at pointing out any contradiction 
amongst those who were his friends 
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as amongst his opponents, and this 
in aworld which is accustomed to 
be guided greatly by hearsay, and 
which does not expect a personal 
conviction and creed from all its 
individual members, and is content 
so long as they are not notoriously 
helpless or heretical. Proudhon was 
an anomaly. Always independent, 
always acting on principle, and 
never owning the sway of the 
whipper-in of any sect or party, 
nullius addictus jurare in verba 
magistri; always seeking in every 
man’s mind the interior light of 
pure reason as he found it shining 
through his own—he could not 
be reckoned on by any clique. 
So he became isolated from all, 
and lived always an _ intellectual 
hermit. 

If he could not rule by sympathy, 
he could at least command attention 
by blows, and he soon became known 
and dreaded as a terribly hard 
hitter ; whilst he met all the strokes 
that fell upon himself either with 
imperturbable calm, or with atumult 
of redoubled vehemence. We once 
heard a temperance street-preacher 
express a desire to have the Evil 
upon which he was making war 
brought before him bodily in the 
form of a raging beast, to the end 
that he might combat with it face 
to face, and destroy the monster 
utterly. We doubted the courage 
of the individual making this 
profession, in the event of his 
being put to the test he appeared to 
be anxious for. We should not 
have doubted Proudhon. Had the 
false elements in society—the in- 
justicesand the wrongs, come before 
him in the form of a serpent, he 
would have trampled it to death, 
or have suffered himself to be 
strangled. The life through which 
he passed would indeed have borne 
most men down to earth; Proudhon 
gave himself up to despair, and 
only toiled the more desperately 
for it. Partly, no doubt, he grew 
callous and in part found a certain 
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piquancy in the continued hostile 
criticism. 

He has been called ‘Byron, 
turned economist and publicist; 
doubt and despair raised into doc- 
trine.’ He worked under the stimu- 
lus, however, of other sensations 
besides doubt and despair. His 
boiling, passionate sense of justice 
and equality of rights, was no doubt 
the chief spur of his mind, and that, 


when beaten back, led to this 
despair which, as he _ says, 
brought forth the best fruits 


of his intellect. This unswayable 
sense of justice was the guiding 
principle of his mind ; it formed the 
ardour of his life, and the directness 
of his aims. It was his religion ; 
and those who looked upon all 
actions as dictated by selfish policy 
were confused by this man, who 
acted from a principle which they 
could not see, and who would be 
just as likely to be found diame- 
trically opposed to them as on their 
side in any question. 

Says William Blake, ‘ Energy is 
eternal delight.’ Proudhon seems 
to have been endowed with vast 
stores of energy, that found it their 
delight to be constantly expending 
themselves in their peculiar in- 
tellectual channels. The unrequited 
toil, the unrelaxed struggle of year 
after year, the laborious energy that 
after all seems futile, and vain, and 
thrown away, would have proved 
an insupportable torture, and at last 
death, to most men. It seems, 
however, to have been the natural 
state of Proudhon’s intellectual 
faculties to be engaged in unending 
warfare for an idea ever unrealised. 

A passionate sense of justice, 
a mighty superabundance of vital 
and intellectual energy, these would 
constitute two constant spurs to 
his ardour. The sense of justice 


produced despair at the hopeless 
mass of injustice around, and the 
masterful energy kept the mind in 
action without permitting it to be 
But there 


utterly weighed down. 
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was probably a third element of 
strength. When an enthusiastic 
man gains vision, even though but 
a partial or obscured one, of a future 
that, though not heaven, shall atleast 
bring the heavenly state a hair’s 
breadth nearer to earth,there follows 
a sudden rush of enthusiasm 
through his soul. Should his dream 
be tested by his experience and his 
strictest faculties of logic, and be 
found to contain an unyielding 
element of reality and truth, it will 
often produce in him an elation of 
mind that laughs at opposition and 
despair. The despair and unbelief 
will recur sometimes, but the stimu- 
lus of the vision is never lost; and 
between these two poles of elation 
and despair, a fiery and powerful 
energy willfindan unremitting spur, 
and will learn in time to revel in 
labours and contest. 

Proudhon, for all his despair, had 
had unrolled before him some true 
vision of social regeneration; he 
looked forward to a time when it 
should result, not from force but 
from reason, ‘that the poor be no 
longer despised ;’ and in this hope 
he was glad. 

He sees the growth of reason, 
and from that growth he deduces 
hope of its supremacy. He ex- 
presses his views in this form: 
Man living naturally in society, 
follows naturally a chief, the father; 
the patriarch, the arbitrator (the 
word he makes use of is prud’ homme, 
which comes near his own sur- 
name), the sage. But the danger 
is that ambition places the wrong 
people at the head—tyrants instead 
of fathers. So that as man advances 
he seeks law; and soon law be- 
comes for him living, visible, tangi- 
ble; it is his father, his master, 
his king. As society grows more 
enlightened, royal authority proper 
diminishes just as the rights of force 
and cunning are brought under by 
the larger determination to justice. 
The sovereignty of the will yields 
before. the sovereignty of reason, 
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and ends by becoming reduced imto 
a scientific social system. But 
though, according to the motto 
prefixed to one of Proudhon’s 
works, he believes that ‘ order 
pursues disorder,’ yet he sees it 
is with pain and trouble that the 
process goes on; still he says, 
‘What the fathers have sown in 
tears, the sons shall reap in joy.’ 
We, who see a still further sowing 
in sanguine tears of the land of 
Proudhon’s hopes, are compelled 
to postpone that reaping in joy to 
a more distant generation. 

The most distinctive part of 
Proudhon’s system lies in his views 
on property and labour. His most 
notorious aphorism is the some- 
what startling one, ‘Property is 
robbery.’ Unless we keep before 
us the paradoxical tendencies of its 
author, and go carefully through 
his explanation of its meaning, we 
are liable to fall into the general 
error that this maxim means to 


imply that all property-holders are 


robbers. The greatest portion of 
his vehemence seems to have had 
an escape-valve in those few words, 
‘La propriété c’est le vol.’ Here 
is a sample of his self-assertive 
power: ‘Is property just? All 
the world answers without hesita- 
tion: Yes, property is just. I tell 
all the world, for no one up to the 
present time seems to me to have 
answered with full knowledge: No.’ 
In another place he states the 
matter differently : ‘Property is 
the suicide of society.’ Endea- 
vouring to explain the former so 
oft-repeated assertion, he says, ‘If 
I had to give an answer to the 
following question, What is slav- 
ery ? and in a single word I re- 
plied, It is assassination, my 
thought would be at once compre- 
hended, and I should not need a 
long discourse to show that the 
power of taking from a man thought, 
will, and personality, is a power of 
life and death, and that to make a 
man a slave is to assassinate him. 
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Why then to this other query, 
What is property? may I not 
answer similarly, It is robbery ? 
Yet there is the same certainty of 
being, understood, although this 
second proposition is only the first 
transformed.’ The property Proud- 
hon always had before his mind was 
of that old Roman tenure which 
granted ‘jus utendi et abutendi re 
sui,’ and what he really resented in 
property was what he considered 
its infractions of justice, its privi- 
lege, its monopoly, its manorial 
character. He lays great stress 
upon a quotation from Rousseau : 
‘The rich say to no purpose, It is I 
who built this wall; I have gained 
this land by my labour. Who has 
assigned you the boundaries? we 
may reply; and on what ground do 
you expect to be paid, at our ex- 
pense, for a labour that we have 
not imposed upon you?’ When 
subjected to judicial trial on 
account of one of his works on 
property, Proudhon addressed the 
jury thus: ‘I have written in all 
my life but one thing, La propriété 
cest le vol. And do you know 
what I have concluded from that? 
This : that in order to abolish this 
species of property, it is necessary 
to universalise it. I am, you see, 
gentlemen of the jury, as conserva- 
tive as yourselves; and whosoever 
shall say the contrary proves by 
this alone that he understands 
nothing of my books.’ The grand 
distinction that he made was be- 
tween property and possession. 
He would suppress property while 
retaining possession, the latter 
being in his view in accordance 
with right, the former against 
right. Speaking about wealth, he 
says: *‘ Well, yes, lam poor ; a poor 
man’s son, I have passed my life 
with the poor, and, according to all 
appearance, poor I shalldie. What 
would you? I could ask nothing 
better than to gain wealth; I be- 
lieve that wealth is good in its 
-way, and that it suits everybody, 
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even the philosopher. But, I am 
fastidious about the means, and those 
which I should like to use are out 
of my reach.’ The love of a sen- 
sational, obscure form of casting his 
thoughts, which we have noticed 
in the famous definition of property, 
is also evidenced in several other 
instances. One of his sayings was, 
that he was neither republican, 
democrat, monarchist, constitution- 
alist, nor aristocrat, but an anar- 
chist. Anarchist in this instance 
meant simply that he believed in 
the absence of personal rule. He 
who had faith in reason was also 
the decided friend of order. On 
one occasion he manifested specially 
his sentiments in this direction. 
He had given his vote against the 
ensemble of the Constitution in 
1848, but wished to assist at the 


jféte of inauguration which was to 


be held in La Place de la Concorde, 
for he desired to state implicitly the 
duty of minorities, in their demands, 
to lean upon the constitution and 
the law. 

Proudhon’s ‘anarchy’ is of a rare 
kind—so rare a kind that he ought 
to have given a fuller explana- 
tion of his creed. But he was care- 
less about being misunderstood. 
All he sought was to state a truth 
barely, even harshly, so long as it 
wasa truth, We might almost 
fancy that he delighted in giving 
people trouble to find out his mean- 
ings. Perhaps he hada notion that 
a thought which has to be labo- 
riously sought for carries an impres- 
sion strong in proportion tothelabour 
of arriving at it. He just deigned 
to state, as if by accident, in a note 
in one of his works, that disorder 
was a corrupted meaning of the 
word anarchy, which he used in its 
original signification of ‘absence of 
a head, a chief.’ His anarchy was 
of those who have attained the high 
level of being kings and priests to 
themselves. This in its highest 
sense belongs only to those who 
follow their ownconsciences without 
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swerving, and do not permit them- 
selves to be turned from the sincerity 
of heir purpose by any earthly 
power whatever. Proudhon did fol- 
low his uncompromising star, no 
matter through what hardships, 
poverty, or obloquy his journey led 
him. 

Our rebel against human autho- 
rity does not appear as a rebel 
against the divine, but he is one of 
those who are at first sight set down 
as atheists. His creed would be 
that the nature of God and the con- 
ditions of future existence are per- 
fectly well able to take care of them- 
selves; that the life which is pre- 
sent is the true object of our highest 
exertions. He possessed more of rea- 
son than of that element of religion 
which goes by the name of faith. 
He had a reasonable belief in the 
motive power of the universe, but 
he kept his faith and enthusiasm 
for humanity. His reason accepted 


the human tide that throbbed at 
his feet as deserving the all of his 


service; and through all his con- 
flicting beliefs and unbeliefs in 
men, the story of his life is ample 
evidence of a faith sufficient tomake 
him toil unremittingly for their 
needs. Sayings such as ‘ Dieu c’est 
le mal’ were just those which 
Proudhon’s enemies loved to seize 
upon, and twist and turn to their 
own uses. Such a man as this 
it was impossible to comprehend 
without study, and those who 
opposed him found it easier to mis- 
represent than to give an expo- 
sition of him. With regard toa plan 
brought forward for taxing incomes, 
M. Thiers said: ‘The proposition 
of Citizen Proudhon is immoral, 
unjust, factious, full of malice, per- 
fidy, and ignorance, anti-financial, 
anti-social, savage, extravagant, 
emanating from misanthropy, cha- 
grin, and loneliness, an encourage- 
ment to informers and civil war, 
an assault upon property, and tend- 
ing to the abolition of the family, 
and atheism.’ 
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Proudhon’s views on labour are 
these: ‘ Labour is a condition, and 
not a combat ; but from the moment 
that property, absolute, incoercible, 
takes to protecting itself, labour 
turns to a sword.’ He looks upon 
property of this kind as upon the 
lion in the fable: 


Ego primam tollo, nominor quia leo: 
Secundam, quia sum fortis, tribuetis mihi : 
Tum, quia plus valeo, me sequetur tertia : 
Malo adficietur, si quis quartam tetigit. 


Proudhon is neither socialist nor 
communist:in the commonly re- 
ceived acceptation of the terms. 
We should imagine him to be more 
in sympathy with co-operative so- 
cieties; such, for instance, as the ex- 
tensive one by which Rochdale has 
gained somuch fame—a mutualasso- 
ciation of working men, and not 
a mere association of capitalists bor- 
rowing only their name. Proudhon 
speaks of equality, but it is equality 
of justice. In discoursing upon an 
association ouvriére, he speaks of the 
division of profits as made propor- 
tionally with regard to function, to 
grade, &c. All he requires is the 
emancipation of labour. He de- 
sires no more to see individual right 
sacrificed to social right, than he 
desires society to be sacrificed under 
a complicated individualism. This 
view of distribution of profits was 
probably formed late in life, when 
he had had experience of the work- 
ing of the equality system. His 
earlier argument ran as follows: 
‘ All capacity of labour being, just 
as much as every instrument of 
labour, an accumulated capital, a 
collective property; inequality of 
treatment and of fortune, under 
pretext of inequality of capacity, 
is injustice and robbery.’ His no- 
tion of capacity is, that it is a 
result of the capacities of hu- 
manity preceding it, and so he 
argues that it is in some fashion 
a@ common property. In another 
place he says: ‘ All social pre-emi- 
nence accorded, or rather usurped, 
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under pretext of superiority of 
talent or of service, is iniquity and 
brigandage. All men, say I, attest 
these truths in their soul; the ques- 
tion is only to make them perceive 
them.’ There is, doubtless, a certain 
ideal truth in the notion that, as 
no individual is responsible for his 
natural faculties, whether they be 
high or feeble, so he ought to reap no 
special benefit'on account of what is 
no merit of his own. The difficulty 
would not be to make men perceive 
this, but, under the principle of 
absolute equality, to prevent the 
finer minds from drifting into that 
stagnation for the prevention of 
which some element of emulation 
and reward seems to be absolutely 
required. The English artisan 
appears to have partially adopted 
this principle of equality of wage 
for a dexterous workman and a 
bungler. It is doubtful whether 
this will be his final conviction; 
nevertheless, it would be difficult 
to frame a philosophical reply to 
the individual of slow fingers or 


feeble faculties who should say, ‘I 
am not responsible for my infir- 
mities; am I to be only half fed 


because I am weak? Is my bro- 
ther entitled to the lion’s share 
because he is strong, and with a 
strength not of his own creating ?’ 
However, natural selection is a 
fact, and these speculations are in 
the main casuistry. 

It is interesting to note how 
Proudhon carries his theories on 
property and labour into the intel- 
lectual field. They run as follows : 
Intellectual work 1s not a property 
in the same sense as houses and 
lands. A writer is a producer, and 
bis work is a product. This pro- 
duct is, in truth, the property of 
the producer, but we must not con- 
clude from the property of the 
product the creation of a new species 
of manorial property. The work 
of the writer is a product in the 
same sense as the harvest of the 
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peasant. Going back to the prin- 
ciples of this production, we arrive 
at two conditions of combination 
from which the product has resulted. 
On the one side, labour; on the 
other, a fund (stock, soil), which 
for the cultivator is the physical 
world, the earth; for the man of 
letters, the intellectual world, the 
spirit. What bears interest to the 
one is his cultivated field, to the 
other his cultivated spirit. From 
this Proudhon concludes that there 
should be no copyright rent to be 
paid perpetually to the author or 
his heirs. It is a rather subtle 
distinction to allow an author the 
crops of his spiritual land, but not 
to permit him, as it were, to put 
them ina barn. We are led intoa 
somewhat obscure corner. The 
journalists of Paris made their 
own way out of it by organising 
against the author of the work on 
Literary Property ‘la conspiration 
du silence.’ 

In a footnote to Proudhon’s work 
‘ Qu’ est-ce que la Propriété ?’ we find 
an observation which is interesting, 
as showing the closeness of his 
critical studies, as well as possess- 
ing a value of its own. He is com- 
paring the charitable terms used by 
different races. The Hebrew would 
use a term equivalent to justice, the 
Greek to compassion, while in Latin 
we get amour, ou charité, in French 
Vauménier. The degradation of 
the principle, he says, is perceptible 
through these varying forms of 
expression. The first designates 
duty ; the second only sympathy; 
the third virtue of expediency, not 
of obligation; the fourth denotes 
mere voluntariness. 

One of Proudhon’s works on pro- 
perty was submitted by the Minis- 
ter of Justice to M. Blanqui, a 
professor of political economy, for 
his decision as to whether it ought 
to fall under the official ban. After a 
long and painstaking consideration 
of it, M. Blanqui gave his report 1m 
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its favour. He wrote also to the 
author, stating what he had done. 
‘Your style,’ he said, ‘is too high 
ever to be of use to those madmen 
who discuss in the streets, with 
accompaniment of paving-stones, 
the grand questions of social order.’ 
But he bade him beware lest his 
book should fall into the hands of 
some ingenious agitator, who should 
adapt it to the wishes of a hungry 
crowd. Those most bitterly opposed 
to Proudhon’s views, and who en- 
deavoured to reconcile what they 
considered their atrocity with the 
purity and simplicity of his life, 
styled him the ‘genius incarnate 
of contradiction,’ and cried that 
his heart was excellent, but that all 
bad instincts lodged in his head. 
Proudhon may be supposed to re- 
tort with the lines of Béranger, 
which he quotes in one of his 
works : 


Vieux soldats de plomb que nous sommes, 
Au cordeau nous alignant tous ; 

Si des rangs sortent_quelques hommes, 
Tous nous crions: A bas les fous ! 


When he became a celebrity, 
which we may suppose to have 
come to pass in 1848, when he was 
sent with nearly 80,000 votes to the 
National Assembly as representa- 
tive of the Seine, he received daily 
ten or a dozen letters asking for his 
autograph, or a few lines written by 
him. Sometimes he granted the 
request, sometimes he politely re- 
fused it. For instance, a society 
of men of letters, engaged in com- 
piling an album, in which the 
most famous names of the day 
were to figure, applied to him. 
Herein, according to Proudhon’s 
creed, might lurk some spice of 
vanity: he would not be guilty of 
such a weakness. ‘ Let these gen- 
tlemen be told that I am not a 
public writer,’ was the reply he 
caused to be made to their request. 
He was looked upon as a bear in 
consequence, but it was from no 
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want of civility that such a reply 
had been given: it was from that 
peculiar exaggeration of antipathy 
to conventional compliments, that 
shrinking from prevalent humbugs, 
which was a misunderstood, but not 
ignoble feature in his character. 
Onanother occasion, when another 
man might have behaved with more 
rudeness, we find Proudhon most 
gentle and obliging. The incident 
is @ curious one, but will certainly 
be evidence of his most careful con- 
scientiousness. He received a letter, 
professing to come from ‘ wne 
ancienne écuycre de V Hippodrome,’ 
and the substance of it was an 
appeal for advice as to a return to 
the path of virtue. Proudhon was 
suspicious about his correspondent’s 
sincerity ; but his conscience told 
him it was better to err on the safe 
side; so he wrote a long letter in 
reply. In this he confesses himself 
unable to form a judgment upon 
the letter he had received, ‘ half 
ironical, half desolate ;’ but thinks 
it may be attributable to the insur- 
mountable lassitude which forms the 
bitter compensation of the intoxica- 
tions of his correspondent’s state. 
Expressing his ignorance of the 
world in which she lives, he never- 
theless decides to reply to the 
questions put, as if they were 
serious. She believed in the virtue 
of men no more than in the virtue 
of women, it was stated. Proudhon 
replies, ‘I am not at all astonished 
at it after the life you have led; but 
a truce to misanthropy as well as 
austerity. It is with virtue as with 
health. Virtueisjust, to my thinking, 
nothing more than the health of the 
heart, as health is the virtue of the 
body.’ Then he asks, how many. per- 
sons out of a hundred are there who 
will be found bodily sound? Not 
five, he answers himself, perhaps 
not three. From that we are not to 
argue, he says, that disease is our 
natural and normal state. And in 
like manner with regard to the 
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virtue or health of the soul, because 
it is to be found to some degree 
everywhere, even though but sparse 
and rare, and nowhere complete, we 
must not deny its existence; anda 
very good answer to the pessimists 
Proudhon’s argument forms. He 
was far too energetic himself to be 
a pessimist; he felt that health, and 
not disease, was the primal and 
greater law. Proudhon then pro- 
ceeded to prove that his correspond- 
ent actually possessed some moral 
health. ‘The beasts,’ said he, ‘ know 
no ennui, no disgust, no despair ; 
their existence is protected by their 
animality. The proof that a being 
participating in superior life, and 
not following an inflexible instinct, 
but obeying reason, whose equili- 
brium is liable to be disturbed, is 
not wholly without moral health, is 
to be found in his profound sad 
desire to have more virtue, like 
a convalescent who aspires to per- 
fect health.’ 

Proudhon put himself to this 
trouble ou a faint possibility that 
his words might be of service to 
an awakening conscience. We can- 
not help a feeling of disgust when 
we hear that this letter to him was 
a hoax. The real writer was a 
journalist named Gabriel Vicaire, 
who, when he had received Proud- 
hon’s reply, took it round to the 
autograph merchants for sale as a 
curiosity. ‘Never let me meet M. 
Gabriel Vicaire,’ said Proudhon, 
when he learned how disgracefully 
his generosity had been abused : 
and the sentiment was natural. 
This little incident at least serves 
to show how deep and genuine were 
the courtesy and charity of the 
man. 

Proudhon had, even in the latter 
years of his life, a powerful frame, 
an energetic mien, and a voice 
clear and vibrant like the sound 
of a bell. In Paris, so full of 
ennui and unbelief, he was always 
fresh-hearted and young. Every- 
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thing he did, we learn, he did with 
passion. He had been through 
many a troubled time; following 
the caprice of circumstances, he had 
been journalist, representative of 
the people, originator of a new 
species of bank, organiser of a 
Utopia, accused, condemned, pri- 
soner, proscribed ; he had married ; 
he had, too, poor as he was, the 
responsibilities of a family ; he was 
the willing adviser of all who came 
to him for guidance. He lived, 
we are told, a solitary thinker in 
one of the least noisy suburbs 
of Paris, writing page after page 
for very scanty pay, dishonoured 
by some, abjured by others, aimed 
at without ceasing by the sentinels 
of the reigning law. How then, it 
is asked, had he avoided wearing 
himself out, as so many have done, 
in the strife of politics, in prison, in 
exile, in the disappointments of a 
legitimate ambition so quickly frus- 
trated, and in the midst of petty 
artist life unelevated by ideas and 
all burdened with ennuis ? And the 
answer which is given to this goes 
to the bottom of the man’s character. 
He had lived a peasant of the 
Franche-Comté (he was born at 
Besancon), even in the midst of the 
whirl of Parisian life. He had not 
departed a single day from sobriety 
aud activity. He was invited one 
evening to the house of a rich man, 
where he might expect to meet a 
number of the gilded youth of Paris. 
His reply was like a message from 
a simple and patriarchal world: ‘It 
is impossible for me to accept your 
invitation, because I have the in- 
variable rule of going to bed every 
evening at nine o’clock.’ We can 
scarcely contemplate Proudhon as a 
Frenchman, he is so absolutely at 
the antipodes of the conventional 
ideal of the Parisian revolutionist. 
His face, as we find it engraved, 
is as that of a highly idealised, 
nay, of an almost angelic black- 
smith; and all who were his oppo- 
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nents were compelled to recog- 
nise in him the existence of a fine 
capacity for hammering. Such 
occupation came natural to him: 
wherever he saw abuses, he was 
ready with his powerful right arm. 
Conventionalities, and shams, and 
things unjust, coming across his 
path, could not hope to escape 
without a mark being put upon 
them. He was not, however, with- 
out his own proper pride. When 
some one was endeavouring to de- 
monstrate to him the advantages of 
the aristocratic principle, he re- 
sponded, ‘I have fourteen quarter- 
ings of paysannerie ; cite me a noble 
family counting so many in its own 
order.’ 

He wasmore than once in prison— 
he waseven married from thence. He 
was several years in exile; and while 
editor of the Représentant du Peuple 
in August 1848, his journal was 
suspended and he condemned to a 
fine of 24,000 francs. On account 
of his work La Justice dans la Ré- 
volution et dans lV Eglise, he was in 
1858 condemned to three years’ 
imprisonment and a fine of 4,000 
francs. He fled to Brussels and 
remained there till 1862. Returned 
to Paris, he was seized in July 1863 
with physical prostration and utter 
loss ofenergy. He had but strength 
to crawl day by day into the Bois 
de Boulogne, where, lying down on 
the grass in the shade, he would 
sleep or dream for hours. From 
this attack he partly recovered, but 
only for a time. The air of his 
native county had proved beneficial 
to him; but various disorders came 
upon him, under which the frame 
which had been the medium of so 
vehement an energy at length 
succumbed. He died in January 
1865. 

Those who most severely criticise 
Proudhon’s works assert that he 
is not a politician in the true 
sense of the word, but that he in- 
tervened in public affairs, being 
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merely a philosopher and economist. 
They allow him to be a brilliant 
journalist, but set him down as a 
defective tactician—an incomplete 
appreciator of events; as one that 
regarded ensemble and avenir to the 
detriment of his appreciation of 
détail and présent. There is truth 
in this latter remark. Proudhon 
was philosopher rather than states- 
man, ideal rather than practically 
minute. What strikes us in his 
system is a certain unfinishedness, 
as if his ideas, although laboured 
so long and so earnestly, had not 
reached their final cast and com- 
pleteness. He is apt, too, to lean 
towards a certain scholasticism, and 
to trust overmuch in the infallibility 
of his logical abstractions. But 


there are in his works rare and 
noble elements; we find an unself- 
ishness, a consecration to purpose, 
a devotion to an ideal and to hu- 
manity in disregard of any sacrifice 
it might entail—a steadiness of 
labour and a chastity of life that are 


in every way remarkable. This 
workman, son of a workman—this 
peasant of fourteen quarterings, 
says with even Mazzinian gravity 
and sternness, ‘Jouir n’est pas le 
fin de Vhomme.’ If his class could 
but follow this maxim and persevere 
in the doctrine in spite of the allure- 
ments to which, when brought 
within reach, it so speedily suc- 
cumbs, it would have no difficulty 
in becoming the dominant class and 
in moulding the world to its de- 
signs. But for nights of study, days 
of care, hours of plodding labour 
for bread, imperviousness to scorn, 
charity in spite of wrongs, sympa- 
thy in spite of antipathy, patience 
in spite of rebuffs, energy in spite 
of defeat, faith in spite of despair, 
Proudhon is without a peer, and 
he must be a strong man who can 
support himself through and in 
all these. Proudhon was a strong 
man; but he died at fifty-six, worn 
out. 
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We may sum up bis highest 
praise in this, that although as an 
isolated anarch he was an object of 
misunderstanding and of suspicion, 
yet if his compatriots, enemies or 
brothers, would but follow anarchy 
of such an unselfish kind, his 
country would advance to harmony 
as complete as that of a bee-hive. 
But the corruption of the term 
anarchy still holds the place of the 
true meaning, and that absence of 
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necessity for a ruler which is the 
result of a conscience which respects 
itself, has only yet appeared in iso- 
lated individuals. When will the 
time come for that orderly freedom, 
which is shadowed forth in the 
career of a few exceptional indi- 
viduals, to advance to its grand 
completeness by being represented 
in the life of a nation? Not soon, 
to all appearance—especially in 
France. 
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TEA-PLANTING IN INDIA, AND THE LEWSHAI TRIBES. 


vested in the cultivation of 
the tea-plant in the valleys of the 
Brahmaputra and Surmah, and the 
rapidly increasing number of Euro- 
peans who are there finding a new 
field for energy and enterprise, 
have combined to awaken public 
interest to what till very lately 
have been the least known pro- 
vinces of British India. After a 
long struggle for existence, success 
seems to be at last almost within 
the grasp of the planters of Sylhet 
and Cachar. Many have been the 
difficulties they have had to meet, 
and not least among the number 
the question of how to obtain a 
sufficiency of labour at a reasonable 
rate. This difficulty is still un- 
conquered, and on the success of 
the small force which this passing 
winter takes the field in the Lew- 
shai Hills the very existence of 
tea-planting may be said to depend. 
Some idea of the country, and of 
how the labour required for culti- 
vating tea is at present obtained, is 
necessary to understand the impor- 
tance of the operations that are 
now taking place. 

Cachar and Sylhet form a valley 
bounded on all sides but the west 
by ranges of densely-wooded hills 
inhabited by savage tribes; some 
of these have been reduced to sub- 
jection, while of others little but 
the name is known. On the north, 
the Garrows, Cossyahs, and Jyn- 
teahs, who for many years raided 
with impunity in these valleys, 
have been reduced to subjection, 
and are now among the most 
peaceable and thriving of our sub- 
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jects. More to the east, the Nagas. 


and Ungami Nagas, by a judicious 
combination of firmness and kind- 
ness, though retaining their inde- 
pendence, have ceased for some 
years to harry our dominions; and 
still further eastward, the small 


kingdom of Munipoor, maintained 
by British influence, has been con- 
verted from a most troublesome 
neighbour to a ready means for 
keeping many of the unruly tribes 
who inhabit the hills to the north 
and east from coming into actual 
contact with us. The condition of 
the frontier on the west, north, and 
east may then be considered in a 
satisfactory condition. 

Before passing on to the southern 
boundary, it will be well to point 
out in what way any frontier-dis- 
turbance influences the success of 
tea-planting. The larger portion 
of both Sylhet and Cachar is thickly 
wooded with tropical jungle, and 
the population is very scanty; the 
soils adapted for tea-planting are 
the small rounded hillocks which 
rise in numbers from what, during 
the larger portion of the year, is 
simply an expanse of water, mud 
and jungle. The resident popula- 
tion gain an easy livelihood by 
growing rice, and as each man cul- 
tivates his own farm, are not avail- 
able as coolies for the tea-planters ; 
the planters, then, have been obliged 
to import labour, and experience 
has shown that the natives of the 
north-west of India make the best 
colonists. All inhabitants of India 
are intensely attached to their 
homes, and it is only when driven 
by famine, or tempted by their 
ruling passion, avarice, that they 
can be induced to cast their lot in 
what appears to them an unknown 
and distant land. The languages 
of the two districts are different, 
the food is one to which they are 
not accustomed, and the climates 
of the two countries differ as much 
as those of Mentone and St. Peters- 
burg. Again, in their own land, there 
is but little jungle; while their new 
homes are mere clearings in the 
heaviest tropical vegetation in the 
world. They leave, then, their birth- 
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place and friends with but small 
hopes of ever seeing either again, 
and go forth with the feelings all 
must experience on leaving home, 
heightened by their superstitious 
fears and ignorance. 

Under these circumstances, it is 
only by paying a large bounty that 
coolies can be procured ; those who 
are willing to emigrate enter into a 
contract to serve for three years in 
the tea-gardens, are sent down to 
Calcutta, and thence go by river 
steamers to Cachar and Sylhet. 
Men, women and children, all go 
together, and by the time they reach 
their destination each has cost the 
planter five pounds. The change 
of climate, the difference of diet 
from flour to rice, and exposure to 
malaria, are fertile sources of dis- 
ease and death; and though each 
planter is compelled by law to keep 
a native doctor on his garden, and, 
in his own interest, does everything 
in his power to make their new 
homes and occupations congenial to 
their tastes, numbers die off at first. 
All work—the men with the hoe, 
and in the tea-house the women and 
children picking leaf; and as they 
are paid by the piece, they are able 
not only to live in great comfort, 
but to save money. Each family 
has its homestead and cows; all are 
well paid and well treated, and 
many become attached to their new 
homes, and are glad to renew their 
contracts at the end of three years, 
for which they originally engaged. 
To induce them to do so is the great 
object with the planter, for, if he 
succeeds, he escapes the heavy ex- 
pense attending a fresh importation 
of labour, and the coolies having 
learnt their work and become accli- 
matised, are far more valuable than 
new hands; in fact, so important a 
consideration is this, that if from 
any cause a garden becomes dis- 
tasteful to the coolies, and they will 
not re-engage, it is impossible to 
work the plantation except at a 
dead loss; and the owner, when 
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success and fortune are almost 
within his grasp, finds himself 
hopelessly ruined. Several causes 
tend to make a plantation disliked 
by the coolies: a very unhealthy 
position, want of tact and kindness 
on the part of the manager; but, 
above all others, the risk they run 
of being murdered. Men, women 
and children, are driven off into 
slavery by organised gangs of sa- 
vages, who periodically make raids 
upon British territory, and return 
unpunished and laden with booty 
to the mountain fastnesses that 
afford them a home. These raids 
are generally made from the south, 
and before proceeding to a brief 
history of our relations with these 
southern tribes, some description of 
the country they inhabit will be 
necessary. 

The southern boundary of Cachar 
has never been defined; but some 
thirty miles south of the Surmah, 
or rather the Barak, as that river is 
called in Cachar, ranges of hills rise 
from the plain, running nearly due 
north and south, and gradually 
increasing in height, until they 
attain the dimensions of mountains; 
these hills extend into the province 
of Chittagong, and are bounded on 
the east by the Burmese empire, 
and on the west by Hill Tipperab, 
an independent State. Most of the 
rivers of this tract flow nearly due 
north, and are tributaries of the 
Barak ; but far to the south others 
find an outlet in the Indian Ocean. 
The whole of these hills, the highest 
peaks of which reach a height of 
over five thousand feet, are thickly 
wooded; the banks of the streams 
are covered with tropical grass and 
cane-brakes, through which nothing 
but an elephant can force a passage; 
the hill-sides, which are usually 
very precipitous, are hidden from 
sight by clumps of bamboos and 
forest trees, covered with all kinds 
of creepers, the whole so matted 
together that the sun’s rays rarely 
penetrate the almost Cimmerian 
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darkness that reigns below; the 
ridge of the hills, which is usually 
very narrow, in fact often only a 
few feet wide, is generally less 
densely wooded, but even there it is 
only by following wild beasts’ tracks 
and by a free use of the axe that 
man can hope to force a passage. 
Mile after mile of these forests may 
he traversed in unearthly silence, 
broken only by the shrill trumpeting 
of an elephant, the wailing cry of a 
black ape, or the crash of some large 
animal through the jungle as he 
flies from the unwonted presence of 
man. On the narrow edge of mud 
that formsthe marginof the streams, 
sleeping alligators raise their heads 
to gaze at the traveller before they 
sink with a plunge in the fetid 
stream that affords them a home. 
The ground is covered with leeches 
that attack the traveller’s legs as he 
plods along, and at night the air 
swarms with mosquitoes and all 
kinds of biting abominations that 
render sleep impossible. 

'rom March to November, almost 
incessant rain falls in this dreary 
forest, and the malaria rising from 
the decayed and rotting vegetation, 
makes it almost certain death to 
attempt to penetrate its fastnesses. 
Such is the country, as yet almost 
untrodden by white man; and far 
wway in the depth of these jungles 
dwell a number of tribes, all known 
by the common name of Lewshai. 
Colonel Lister, agent for the Go- 
vernment on this frontier, described 
the Lewshais as composed of, tirst, 
Lewshais proper, a cross between 
Kookies (a hill tribe driven north 
into English territory by pressure 
from the south) and Burmese ; 
secondly, of a number of true Bur- 
mese, entertained for purposes of 
warfare; and thirdly, of refugees 
«nd outlaws from Munipore and 
British territory. The head of these 
tribes was called Barmoulin, and 
could raise seven thousand fighting 
men. The stability of their villages 
seemed to indicate that they were 
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not a wandering race. As early as 
1834 and 1835 the Government 
made a considerable grant of land 
in the south of Cachar to a Muni- 
pore Prince, in consideration of 
which he undertook to keep these 
tribes in check, and he actually on 
several occasions attacked them in 
their own villages, and succeeded 
in effectually repressing any ag- 
gressive action on their part. He, 
however, lost his life in 1841, in & 
vain attempt to displace the Rajah 
of Munipore. In 1849 the Lew- 
shais attacked and burnt some 
villages in Cachar, and drove off 
several of the inhabitants into sla- 
very ; at the same time they com- 
mitted atrocities in Sylhet and 
Munipore. After this attack the 
Government determined, if possible, 
to put a stop to future aggressions, 
and Colonel Lister was directed to 
proceed, with such force as he con- 
sidered necessary, to punish the 
raiders. Accordingly, early in 1850, 
he proceeded into their country, 
and destroyed one village; but 
finding the Lewshais a much more 
powerful tribe than he expected, he 
returned to British territory, and 
erected and garrisoned a number of 
stockades along the frontier. In 
spite of this, the inhabitants of 
Cachar were so alarmed that they 
fled to the north side of the Surmali 
with their women and children. 
In addition to these precautions, 
a special levy for the defence of the 
southern frontier was sanctioned, 
and was organised by Mr. Baker. 
In December 1850 Sukpilal, one 
of the great chiefs, came into Bri- 
tish territory to treat, and ex- 
pressed his own wish, and that of 
five other of the Lewshai chiefs, to 
be on friendly terms with us. They 
said a tribe of the south-east, called 
Poe, was pressing on them, and 
that they were willing to pay tribute 
and become British subjects. The 
Government declined to enter into 
any engagement with these chiefs, 
but accepted their offer of friend- 
¥ 
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ship, ordered the boundary to be 
pointed out to them (itis not, how- 
ever, shown what that boundary 
was), and assurance to be given 
them that they would not be mo- 
lested so long as they made no 
raids to the north of it. From 1850 
to 1862 Sylhet and Cachar seem to 
have been tolerably free from dis- 
turbance; but early in 1862 a series 
of outrages occurred in Sylhet, 
known as the Adumpur Massacre. 
This raid was headed by four chiefs, 
Murchoilo, Sukpilal, Rungbhoom, 
and Lal Hoolien; and the Sylhet 
authorities urged the sending of an 
expedition against them in the cold 
weather of 1863. It was not, how- 
ever, till December 1865 that, ne- 
gotiations having failed, the Go- 
vernment determined to send an 
expedition against Sukpilal, and 
compel him to give up the captives 
that were in his hands. During the 
rains of 1866 the Deputy-Commis- 
sioner of Cachar was employed in 
finding out as muchas was known 
about Sukpilal’s position, and its 
accessibility ; the country, was, 
however, found to be so difficult 
that the idea of an expedition was 
abandoned, and negotiations re- 
commenced. Their result was that 
Sukpilal, after much trouble, gave 
up four boys from the captives he 
had driven off. There matters rested 
in 1867, and it was hoped that Suk- 
pilal would remain friendly for the 
future. However, in November 
1868, Sukpilal burnt down more 
villages in British territory, and on 
the 15th January 1869 the Lew- 
shais burnt the tea-garden of 
Loharbund in Cachar, and attacked 
Monierkhal. Vigorous steps were 
at once taken to prevent further 
aggression and to punish the raiders, 
and two forces of military and police 
were sent into their country, but in 
consequence of the setting in of the 
rains were obliged to return without 
effecting anything whatever. After 
the complete failure of this expedi- 
tion the Government determined to 
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revert to their policy of conciliation, 
and the Deputy-Commissioner of 
Cachar undertook the task; he 
placed himself in* communication 
with Sukpilal and other of the 
chiefs, and the reports he sent to 
Government after his return from 
the country of the Lewshais justi- 
fied the hope that his personal in- 
finence had been sufficient to render 
the Lewshai chiefs, or certainly a 
portion of them, our firm allies, and 
that for the future our frontier 
would be unmolested. During the 
rains of the year 1870, a deputation 
from Sukpilal came into Cachar 
and had an interview with the 
Deputy-Commissioner. They pro- 
mised to return in November and 
guide him into the Lewshai country; 
the Deputy-Commissioner, however, 
had reason to doubt that they really 
intended to fulfil their promise, so 
sending in information to the Lew- 
shais of his intended visit he started 
for their country on December 11. 

On the 25th of the same month, 
after a most arduous journey, the 
party was met by several of the 
chief men of the tribes, headed by 
a chief sent by Sukpilal; these 
men brought in a rumour that the 
Lewshais to the ‘south had become 
uneasy in consequence of the action 
taken by the Government in the 
Chittagong hill tracts, and urged 
that Sukpilal, was old and feeble 
and could not possibly visit the 
Deputy-Commissioner in person ; he 
however declined to treat otherwise 
than in person with Sukpilal, and 
in consequence Sukpilal came in. 
The result of this meeting was the 
signing of a treaty defining the 
boundary of British territory to 
the south of Cachar. On the fol- 
lowing day the two parties sepa- 
rated, but before doing so rumours 
reached the Deputy-Commissioner 
of intended raids upon British ter- 
ritory, and he sent information to 
Government, at the same time ex- 
pressing his disbelief in the truth 
of these reports. 
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Passing over the adventures this 
party met with in the jungle, we 
next find them shut up without 

provisions on the bank of the Sonai 
River, and surrounded by armed 
Lewshais, who were there osten- 
sibly with the object of guarding 
them from danger. 

We will now revert to the occur- 
rences on the Sylhet and Cachar 
frontier. At the end of the year 
1870 the Government being con- 
vinced that the Deputy-Commis- 
sioner’s influence among the Lew- 
shai chiefs was sufficient to prevent 
the recurrence of raids, in spite of 
the repeated attacks that had been 
made on the southern frontier, de- 
nuded the whole of the stockades 
of troops and handed them over to 
afew armed police. The rumours 
of movements among the hill tribes 
were disregarded, and the possibility 
of the Lewshais disturbing British 
subjects never dreamed of; the 
topographical knowledge possessed 
by the Military Staff was infinitesi- 
mal, the means of communication 
between different points on the 
frontier as bad as possible, carriage 
was unprocurable, and the propriety 
of abolishing the telegraph between 
Cachar and Sylhet had been gravely 
discussed. 

Like a thunderbolt the Lewshais 
came down from all directions upon 
the frontier of Sylhet and Cachar, 
burning villages, murdering the 
inhabitants, sacking tea-gardens, 
and driving off the coolies into 
slavery ; the planters had to fly for 
their lives, one was murdered and 
his danghter was carried off, and 
up to this time has not been re- 
covered from the hands of her 
captors; tea-houses were gutted, 
and the whole frontier overrun. 

Troops were moved down, but 
failed to meet the raiders, except 
at Monierkhal, where the garrison 
sallied from the stockade, attacked 
the raiders, but were well beaten, 
and had to ran for their lives. 
Loaded with booty, and accom- 
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panied by captives, the Lewshais 
returned unpunished and undis- 
turbed to their own country. In 
the meantime, the Deputy-Com- 
missioner was on the Sonai sur- 
rounded by Lewshais, and eventually 
a handful of men were sent in to 
ascertain his fate. The strength of 
this party was fifty men, with fifty 
more in support ; the route selected 
for their advance was such, that 
had they been attacked they must 
have been annihilated; they were, 
however, allowed unmolested to 
reach the Deputy-Commissioner’s 
camp, and to return with him to 
British territory; the raids then 
ceased, the stockades were garri- 
soned, and the rains set in, rendering 
further action at the time impos- 
sible. 

Meanwhile the planters whose 
gardens had been pillaged, or whose 
coolies had run away, viewed with 
dismay the conduct of Government. 
They argued that our relations with 
the Lewshais had been entrusted to 
the Deputy-Commissioner, to whom 
a carte blanche had been given by 
the Supreme Government; his re- 
ports were most interesting and 
satisfactory. The whole of the 
country to the immediate south of 
our dominions was represented as 
belonging to Sukpilal, and he was 
supposed to be our firm friend. 
The Deputy-Commissioner had 
guaranteed the impossibility of a 
raid in Cachar, and the Govern- 
ment were perfectly satisfied with 
the security of the frontier. Con- 
sidering, however, that such suc- 
cessful and universal raids had 
never before been heard of, and 
that their property was destroyed 
and themselves almost ruined, they 
were of opinion that the Gover n- 
ment policy, instead of being at- 
tended with marked success, had 
resulted in a signal failure—a 
failure, the recurrence of which 
would hopelessly ruin the prospects 
of tea in Cachar and Sylhet. A 
meeting of the planters was called, 
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and theyclaimed compensation from 
Government for the injuries inflicted 
upon them, calling attention to the 
fact that, in spite of the continual 
occurrence of raids on this frontier 
since the year 1834, the Govern- 
ment, relying upon the reports sent 
them by the Deputy-Commissioner, 
had completely denuded the frontier 
of troops, and left their gardens an 
easy prey to the freebooters. Their 
claim was disallowed, and then they 
prayed that an expedition might be 
sent into the Lewshai country to 
punish the raiders, and prevent the 
recurrence of the outrages that had 
been committed during the past 
winter. On the 25th August, 1871, 

the Government sanctioned an ex- 
pedition, and that expedition is now 
starting in two small columns. one 
from the Chittagong, the other from 
the Cachar side. Up to this time, 


every expedition sent against the 
Lewshais has resulted in a failure. 
Whether the expedition now start- 
ing will form an exception to the 


established rule, a few months will 
show. 

It now remains but to say a few 
words upon the policy of the 
Government on the eastern frontier. 
That policy may be summed up in 
two words—personal influence and 
non-intervention. 
wild tribes with whom we have 
been brought in contact on this 
frontier, in the Assam, Cachar, and 
Sylhet valleys, is very large. With 
them all this policy has been tried, 
and with all it has signally failed ; 
and in spite of the repeated lessons 
read to us, we still obstinately ad- 
here to a course of action which, in 
each case, we have eventually been 
obliged to abandon. The study of 
the social relations existing among 
these people will at once account 
for these failures, and will clearly 
indicate the remedy. The whole of 
these tribes are hillmen, by nature 
independent, and most intolerant of 
authority. Each man prides him- 
self upon his skill as a hunter and 
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warrior, and, like a North American 
Indian, claims his position among 
his brothers by virtue of the num. 
ber of human skulls he can hang 
smoke-dried in his hut. Many of 
them take scalps, and all for genera- 
tions have looked upon the more 
peaceful dwellers in the plains as a 
fair source of wealth. These savages 
dwell in villages, and acknowledge 
a chief, and as long as that chief 
can lead them successfully in the 
war-path they are his willing sub- 
but should their chief, either 
from youth, incompetence, or phy- 
sical inability, forfeit their respect, 
they at once take themselves off, 
and enrol themselves under some 
other chief, whose reputation as a 
warrior gives them greater hopes of 
skulls and booty. In fact, the tie 
between chief and subject among 
these restless tribes is very 
weak, and the chief cannot 
at his own will and _ pleasure 
afford to subvert the institutions of 
his tribe. Their views of their social 
duties are as_ well defined as our 
own, and a chief trying by simple 
argument to persuade his tribe to 
give up raiding and fighting, would 
be as much listened to and obeyed 
as a Prime Minister inculeating the 
doctrines of the Commune in the 
House of Commons. We send offi- 
cers to gain the affections of the 
chiefs, by presents of rum and other 
little luxuries which they value. 
In some cases the chiefs are clear- 
sighted enough to appreciate the 
advantages of civilisation, and often 
entertain a profound regard for the 
British officer who meets them ; but 
their influence is not sufficient to 
upset the customs of ages, and they 
are forced to bend to the will of 
their subjects, or see their tribe 
dwindle away. That such was the 
case during “the late raids on this 
frontier, there can be no reasonable 
doubt. Members of Sukpilal’s 
tribe were recognised among the 
raiders, and yet Sukpilal saved the 
Deputy-Commissioner’s life,guarded 
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him, and ultimately enabled him to 
return safely to British territory. 
In this case, though sufficient to 
defend an individual from injury, 
the chief’s influence was not suffi- 
cient to induce his tribe to give up 
their custom of coming to Cachar 
and Sylhet for booty and heads. 
The young men require skulls to 
ingratiate themselves with the 
beauties of their tribe, the older 
men require booty; and he must 
indeed be a bold reformer who 
would dare to preach such heretical 
doctrines as peace and trade to a 
community accustomed for years to 
live by rapine and pillage. Still, 
this is continually and systemati- 
cally overlooked by the Govern- 
ment, and it will believe that by 
securing the good-will of a chief his 
tribe is snddenly weaned from the 
customs of ages. Such is the policy 
of personal influence. 

With regard to non-intervention, 
the Government has steadily de- 
clined to interfere in the quarrels 
of these savage tribes, and has tried 
to teach them the advantages of 
trade; but no sooner have they 
begun to appreciate the value of 
civilisation, than, on the occurrence 
ofan outrage, no matter by whom 
perpetrated, all trade is stopped by 
closing the markets, and in most 
cases the tribes have returned to 
their original state of barbarism. 
They make a successful raid, and 
return laden with booty. We close 
the markets; they laugh in their 
sleeve, being provided with the 
supplies they need. When they 
want more, if they are not inclined 
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to raid again, they vow repentance, 
promise better behaviour for the 
future, and the markets are re- 
opened. 

Their respect for treaties may be 
gathered from what once occurred 
in Assam. <A whole tribe came in, 
swore to be peaceful, and signed a 
treaty, of which they were duly fur- 
nished with a copy. Six months 
afterwards they raided worse than 
ever ; and when charged with their 
breach of good faith, explained by 
saying that the chiefs had eaten 
the treaty, and consequently did not 
consider themselves in any way 
bound by it. There is a story on 
this frontier—it may be true and it 
may not—that the Lewshais gravelv 
proposed to the Deputy-Commis- 
sioner of Cachar to join them 
in a raid upon the province of 
Sylhet. 

Non-intervention has been tried 
with every tribe on this frontier, 
and has failed ; sharp and condign 
punishment for every outrage has 
always succeeded, especially when, 
having gained the respect of the 
tribes, personal influence has been 
afterwards resorted to to influence 
their internal relations. A good 
illustration of the successfal work- 
ing of what may be called a strong 
policy, is afforded by the Cossyahs 
and Jynteahs, who for years having 
been most troublesome, were well 
beaten, and are now a most thriving 
and peaceful community. That the 
same policy may be adopted with 
regard to the Lewshai tribes, is the 
earnest hope of all interested in the 
welfare of these provinces. 
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THE NEW IRISH LAND LAW. 


)Y their fruits shall ye know 

) them’ is the principle of a 
test which we continually apply— 
fairly in some cases, but unfairly in 
others—to both measures and men. 
That a good tree cannot bring forth 
evil fruit, nor an evil tree good fruit, 
are unquestionable truths; but we 
are not always justified in inferring 
natural barrenness where we find 
nothing but leaves. Granted the 
existence of an insidious enemy 
who secretly nips off the best 
shoots, and ‘plucks the healthiest 
blossoms, and, be the tree ever so 
fruitful, our ingathering will be but 
small. Our popular test of success 
should not be rashly applied. 

We have indulged in the above 
somewhat trite observations because 
we propose to test by results the 
working of an important Irish 
measure ; and, that we may not 
raise prejudice against other acts of 
legislation of perhaps equal value, 
we wish to call attention to the 
fact that the method we now pursue 
is not applicable to Irish measures 
in general, Unfortunately there 
are still in Ireland numbers of 
political agitators, who are seriously 
aggrieved by the removal of any 
real grievance. It is their policy to 
obstruct and misre present all reme- 
dial legislation, and to attempt to 
fasten upon ita charge of failure ; 
and too frequently their efforts are 
crowned with success. Were we 
then to estimate the value of many 
important Irish reforms by con- 
sidering what they have done 
without reference to what they 
have suffered, we should judge 
them justly indeed. The ‘ Land- 
lord and Tenant Act’ of 1870 
furnishes an exception to a general 
rule. Perhaps no Irish measure 
introduced during the present 
century has met with less fac- 
tious opposition after being passed 
into law; or has enjoyed in the 


absence of disturbing agencies, 
a fairer chance of having its real 
merits and defects tested by its 
practical working. Of course 
vigorous attempts have been made 
by the Nationalist and Home Rule 
‘irreconcilables’ to counteract its 
beneficial influence; but 
attempts have, for the most 
been made in vain. Uji ( 
Irish discontent of late years has 
had its strongholds in the towns, 
and not in the rural districts ; and, 
except in those counties pervaded 
by Ribbonism, powerful stimula 
have been required to keep it fron 
total collapse. The agricultural 
classes were therefore on the w hol e 
prepared to give the Land Acta fair 
trial; a fair trial it has received, 
and it has already produced grati- 
fying results, which we regard but 
as the earnest of others tha 
certainly follow. 

In examining the working of the 
new Irish Land Law, we have first 
to call the attention of our 
an interesting chapter of 
prophecy The prophet 
still survives among us, d 
utterances of a ome 1 of the old 
school on the Army Reform Bill, or 
of a Tory niiend on the Tris! 
Land Bill, will testify ; and previous 
to the passing of the latter measure 
doleful predictions as to its pro- 
bable working and results were in 
dulgedin. The following statements 
contain fair average specimens of 
Opposition vaticinations :— 

‘The passing of the Irish Land 
Bill will encourage agrarian dis- 
content, and foster demands for 
fixity of tenure on the part of 
tenants, and ultimately for the com- 
plete confiscation of the property of 
Trish landowners.’ 

‘The Irish Land Act will give 
rise to continual litigation between 
landlords and tenants in its practi- 
cal working, and will tend to reduce 
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reason? 
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the latter—inexperienced in the 
method of conducting legal pro- 
ceedings, and without the means of 
employing proper professional aid— 
to absolute beggary. Inconsequence, 
the hostility between class and 
class will be embittered, and the 
feeling on the part of the peasant 
(which is so productive of assassi- 
nation and crime) that law and 
landlord are both alike his enemies 
will be strengthened and deepened.” 

‘The Irish Land Bill, if passed 
(a different tone is adopted here), 
willsecure both “ Tenant Right” and 
“Landlord Wrong ;” and the inevit- 
able result of this measure becoming 
law will be that the landlords, 
wearied to death by the extrava- 
gant demands of their tenants, and 
the annoyance of continual _liti- 
gation, will carry out a wholesale 
plan of eviction at any sacrifice, pay 
up once for all the sums demanded 
as compensation, and turn their 
estates into gigantic sheep farms. 
The Land Act will thus aid in pro- 
ducing a result which it was in- 
tended to prevent—the almost utter 
depopulation of some of the fairest 
and most fertile districts of the 
country.’ 

That the prophets had some rea- 
sonable grounds (if prophets needed 
anything of the sort) for making 
the first of the above predictions is 
indisputable. It is an unpleasant 
fact that few important measures 
of justice have been granted to 
Treland without their concession 
having at once called forth a 
number of unreasonable requests 
in relation to the very matters 
conceded. Catholic Emancipation 
was no sooner given than a de- 
mand for the Repeal of the Union 
was advanced, and (to take a 
more recent illustration) before the 
disestablishment and disendow- 
ment of the Irish Church were 
complete, the Catholic prelates were 
in full cry in the pursuit of State 
endowments for the support of 
Ultramontane education. That 
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the concession of justice in regard 
to the tenure of land was likely to 
call forth unreasonable demands on 
the part of tenant farmers seemed, 
& priori, to be noteimprobable ; but 
that it has not done so is, we 
believe, capable of the clearest 
proof. What are the facts of the 
case? Not a single demand has 
been put forward during the past 
year from any of the Tenant Right 
Associations which exist through- 
out the country for any substantial 
change in the Land Act. Small 
alterations and improvements in 
regard to some of its clauses, and 
modifications in the mode of its ad- 
ministration, have been suggested ; 
but no demands for fixity of tenure, 
or confiscation of landlord’s pro- 
perty, have been made. On the 
contrary, it has been publicly 
stated, over and over again, by re- 
presentative tenant farmers, that 
they repudiate utterly the idea of 
interference with any property 
which the landlord can nghtfully 


claim, and that the present Land 


Act is a substantial measure of 
justice, and requires only some 
slight modifications to make it all 
thatthe tenantcould desire. Thefact 
is, as we have already said, that 
unreasoning Irish discontent (and 
we draw a distinction between un- 
reasoning and rational) has been 
for a number of years past, except 
in the Ribbon districts, confined to 
the towns. Agricultural prosperity 
has, on the whole, increased of late, 
and those who make a living by 
fostering disaffection have been 
able to find a larger supply of 
plastic materials in the scum of the 
cities than among the fairly pros- 
perous rural population. The agri- 
cultural classes are at present dis- 
posed, when justice has been done 
them, to be content; and this re- 
mark especially applies to the most 
important section of the Irish farm- 
ing community—the hard-headed, 
hard-working Scoto-Irish of the 
north. Their conduct since the 
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passing of the Land Act proves 
that their favourite motto of ‘ Live 
and let live’ was no empty phrase. 
They have always demanded justice 
and fair play for the tenant in the 
tenure of land; but neither before 
nor since the passing of the Land 
Act have they asked for more. The 
new Irish land law has not fos- 
tered extravagant demands in re- 
gard to land holding. We go 
farther and assert that it has not 
fostered extravagant demands of 
any sort on the part of tenant 
farmers. It is a perversion of facts 
to say that ‘ justice in regard to the 
iand having been conceded, the cry 
for Home Rule has arisen.’ The 
cry for Home Rule meets with 
little support from those who have, 
either as Owners or occupiers, pro- 
perty in the soil. The indifference 
of the agricultural classes with 
regard to this new phase of agita- 
tion was shown during the past 
-year by the small number of farmers 
who came forward at the county 
elections to vote for the gentlemen 
who were returned to represent the 
Irish Nationalist party in the British 
Parliament. 

The first prediction has not been 
verified ; but what of the second ? 
Has the interminable litigation 
between owners and _ occupiers, 
with its deplorable consequences, 
so feelingly described in the House 
of Commons by soft-hearted landed 
proprietors, arisen? We can reply 
to this question without hesitation. 
During the past year a large number 
of cases under the Land Act have 
been tried in the Quarter Sessions 
Courts, and before the Judges of 
Assize, and scarcely an instance of 
what might be called vexatious 
litigation has been observed. And 
a scrutiny of a record of the most 
important of these cases, which we 
have carefully kept, instead of verify- 
ing the unfavourable predictions 
with regard to the Land Act, reveals 
many remarkable proofs of the ex- 
cellence and simplicity of the mea- 
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sure. We shall state a few facts in 
conection with Land Court trials 
in 1871, from which our readers 
can draw their own inferences. 

The first Courts for the trial of 
cases under the new land law 
were held in January, and a good 
deal of speculation was previously 
indulged in by the tenants as to the 
probable effect of the measure. The 
general feeling was one of sus- 
picion and distrust. -That any 
really valuable reforms with re- 
gard to the tenure of land could 
be introduced by a Parliament of 
landowners, seemed, to the Irish 
tenant, with Irish experiences, too 
much to expect. And the idea of 
a tenant actually being able to bring 
a landlord into a law court, and to 
challenge the legality of his de- 
mands, was hard to grasp. How- 
ever, the machinery for testing the 
working of the new Act was simple 

land cases were to be tried at the 
ordinary Quarter Sessions, and in 
the ordinary Civil Bill Courts—and 
the more adventurous spirits deter- 
mined to prosecute their claims. A 
large number of cases were filed for 
trial, and although the Chairmen of 
the County Courts (as the presiding 
barristers are called) were, on the 
whole, inclined to let the landlords 
down gently, by giving them the 
benefit of all reasonable doubts, the 
results of the trials were most satis- 
factory. A new era for the Irish 
tenant farmer was seen to have 
begun. The great principle was 
acknowledged that tenants had 
legal rights, and that the men who, 
by their unaided labour and capital, 
had converted barren wastes into 
fertile fields, really had a property 
in the soil. And, although the com- 
pensation awarded to those evicted 
was in some cases inadequate, still 
the half loaf was not unacceptable 
to people accustomed to go without 
bread. The appeals carried for- 
ward to the higher courts were 
in scarcely an instance dictated by 
a spirit of litigiousness, but solely 
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for the purpose of obtaining deci- 
sions from the Judges of Assize on 
points of importance and difficulty. 
At the Quarter Sessions held in 
April, July, and October, a large 
number of tenants’ claims were also 
investigated, and it has been found 
that no more difficulty is experi- 
enced by the farmer in conducting 
a case in the County Land Court 
than in proceeding for the recovery 
of a small debt. In connection 
with the trials at the October Ses- 
sions, some interesting facts were 
noticeable, from which encouraging 
inferences may be drawn. A strik- 
ing feature in the newspaper reports 
was the number of cases in regard 
to which it was stated that ‘ when 
the case was called on for trial, it 
was announced that the claim had 
been withdrawn, an amicable settle- 
ment having been arrived at.’ As 
illustrating the unlikelihood of vex- 
atious litigation arising under the 
provisions of the Land Act, we may 
mention the result of an important 


ease of the nature of an appeal 
which was tried at the Magherafelt 


Sessions in County Derry. This 
case, which referred to the eviction 
of a number of tenants from lands 
near Londonderry, had attracted a 
good deal of attention in the district, 
and had aroused some bitter feeling. 
Both complainant and defendants 
were well supplied with the sinewsof 
legal war, and protracted litigation 
in appeals and counter-appeals was 
anticipated. At the last moment, 
however, the case was amicably 
settled and the evicted tenants 
reinstated in their holdings. 

The legal difficulties which it 
was predicted would arise in the 
working of the Land Act have not 
arisen, and there has been no un- 
necessary litigation. There seems 
every reason to hope that in a few 
years the function of the Chairman 
of Quarter Sessions in the Land 
Court will be similar to that which 
he exercises in the Court for the 
recovery of debts, and that the 
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number of landlords and tenants 
who will seek his assistance in 
settling their disputes will be pro- 
portional to the number of indivi- 
duals who need the aid of the law 
in squaring their accounts. 

The prediction that the Irish 
Land Act would secure both 
‘Tenant Right’ and ‘ Landlord 
Wrong,’ has also failed to be veri- 
fied. We are unaware of an in- 
stance of any fair and reasonable 
landlord having complained of 
being aggrieved by its provisions. 
It is a measure which, as far as 
was consistent with justice, was 
drawn up in the landlord’s interest ; 
and it has hitherto been uniformly 
administered so as to give the land- 
lord the benefit of any ambiguity 
in its enactments, or doubt as to 
their practical application. It pro- 
tects the landlord’s property to the 
uttermost farthing ; and although it 
throws great obstacles in his way 
when he wishes to appropriate 
anything which is not his pro- 
perty, this will not by most people 
be esteemed a hardship. During 
the short time that the new land 
law has been in operation, it has 
benefited the landlord as well as 
the tenant; for, as Mr. Justice 
Lawson remarked in his valuable 
paper read before the ‘Statistical 
Society in Dublin in October 
last, there never was a time when 
rents were so well paid as at pre- 
sent. Landlords who are content 
to receive a fair, and honest, and 
punctually paid rent for their fields, 
and who have no desire to interfere 
with the liberty of thought and ac- 
tion of their tenants in matters re- 
ligious and political, have no cause 
to complain, but those who wish to 
play the part of petty despots are 
no doubt aggrieved. However, the 
latter class have as little idea as 
the former of getting rid of their 
tenants and becoming sheep farmers. 
Never before was there so brisk a 
demand for arable land as during 
the past year; and, without any 
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attempt to apply the screw on the 
part of landowners, rents are rising, 
and are sure to rise. The ‘rever- 
sion’ (to use Mr. Darwin’s phrase) 
of Irish landlords to the primitive 
civilisation and charming simpli- 
city of the Pastoral age does not 
seem at all likely, and the transfor- 
mation of Ulster into Arcadia is, as 
yet, but a beatific vision. Improved 
threshing-machines, and patent 
reapers, ‘and double-furrow ploughs 
for the tenants, are selling rapidly, 
but we have not observed crooks 
and reed-pipes for the landlords 
quoted in the market. 

But we must go on to notice 
more definitely some of the positive 
advantages derived from the new 
Trish land law. It has not, as we 
have seen, confirmed the forebodings 
of those who predicted for it cala- 
mitous failure, but has it achieved a 
real success? Has it redressed the 
wrongs it was meant to redress, 
and tended to remove the evils it 
was designed to remove or allay? 
To answer these questions intelli- 
gently we must understand the 
nature of the grievances which 
ealled for the introduction of this 
measure. We can only refer to them 
in passing; but, inasmuch as they 
were forcibly brought before the 
public mind during the session 
1869-70, and will be fresh in the 
recollection of many of our readers, 
a passing reference will suffice for 
our present purpose. 

In most countries in Europe the 
letting of land is a business trans- 
action between landlord and tenant, 
in which both parties are free 
agents. The landlord leasesa farm 
for a definite term to the tenant, 
who receives it in a state fit for 
immediate cultivation : he ‘supplies 
from time to time the fixed improve- 
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ments required to keep it in a 
proper condition; and if, year by 
year, it becomes more valuable 
owing to these improvements, he 
can fairly claim the increase of 
value as his personal property. In 
Ireland, from a remote period, an 
utterly different state of things 
prevailed. The tenants originally 
obtained the land from the landlord 
as a barren waste, and at a trifling 
rent. By years of patient toil from 
generation to generation, it was re- 
claimed and improved, the landlord 
not expending one farthing upor it, 
and only interfering, as it got more 
and more valuable, to demand a 
higher rent. The tenants’ labourand 
capital changed something which 
was almost valueless (viz. barren 
soil) into something very valuable 
(viz. barren soil plus improvements, 
equal to fertile land); and yet the 
tenants’ improvements were con- 
sidered, in point of law, the land- 
lord’s property. In Ulster it was 
customary for the landlord to admit 
that the tenant had a certain pro- 
perty in the soil, vaguely called 
‘Tenant Right; but in case he re- 
fused to acknowledge this, the cen- 
sure of public opinion was all he 
had to dread. In the other pro- 
vinces of Ireland (althongh in these 
also the ‘Ulster cusiom’ seems 
long ago to have existed), as a rule, 
neither law nor custom sanctioned 
the idea that tenants had any rights 
whatever. The consequences of 
this state of things in Ireland are 
well known. In the South and 
West tenants were often treated 
with the most merciless cruelty. 
The phrase ‘ tenant-at-will,’! when 
the will was that of a capricious and 
unfeeling landlord, implied the ex- 
istence of sore suffering and sorrow. 
There are landlords and landlords, 


1 The comments made ie Guum traveller on "this term are scarcely too severe. 


‘How shall I translate tenants-at-will? Shall I say Serfs? 
consisted rather in keeping the vassals attached to the soil, 


driving them away. 


able)? 


No; in feudal times serfdom 


and by no means it 


An ancient vassal is a lord compared with the present tenant- 
at-will, to whom the law affords no defence. 


Why not call them Wegjagdbare (hunt- 


But this difference lessens the analogy, that for hares, stags, and deer there 
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and land-agents and land-agents ; 
and that there were in the South and 
West prosperous, well-treated, and 
contented tenants, just as there were 
in the slave-holding States of Ame- 
rica well-treated and happy slaves, 
we freely admit. But these facts did 
not disprove the essential iniquity 
of Irish land-letting and American 
slave-holding. 
the relations of landlord and tenant 
in the Southern districts of Ireland 
a veil had better be drawn. It is 
past, thank God, and the less said 
of it the better. There was tyranny 
and brutality on one side, and blood- 
thirstiness and blood-guiltiness on 
the other, and the memories of 
crime and wrong cannot at once be 
effaced. Darkness still overshadows 
some of the fairest portions of the 
country: but we hope and believe 
that it is the darkness of the re- 
tiring storm. In Ulster the condi- 
tion of the tenant was, as we have 
indicated, much better than in the 
other provinces. If the Ulster 
tenant paid his rent punctually, 
submitted to any affronts which the 
landlord and his hirelings thought 
fit to offer him, and did what he was 
bid when the election of members 
of Parliament for the county came 
round, he had not, on the whole, 
much to complain of. Arbitrary 
eviction was rare, but still it was a 
possibility. A chronic feeling of 
insecurity on the part of the tenant 
was therefore unavoidable, resem- 
bling that which one would expe- 
rience if obliged to live in a tolerably 
peaceable community, whereall laws 
relating to the protection of life 
and property were repealed. Prac- 
tically there would not be much dan- 
ger, but still the consciousness that 
you enjoyed an immunity from vio- 
lence at the will and pleasure of your 
neighbours would not be pleasant. 


IS & season during which no one is allowed 


are hunted 
and foxes 


all the year round. 


Over the history of 
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All privilege and profit from the land 

Rested completely in the Great Folks’ 
hand ; 

Accorded, changed, withheld, at their 
command. 


As Ulster landlords almost uni- 
formly adopted the plan of making 
the tenant pay an advanced rent for 
his own improvements, the encou- 
ragement to improve was not great. 
The better class of landlords, how- 
ever, supplied some stimulus to 
deserving tenants. If one of these, 
by his own exertion, increased the 
ralue of his land, say by ten shil- 
lings an acre,a good landlord would 
only raise his rent by five, thus 
appropriating merely the half of 
his tenant’s newly-acquired pro- 
perty, instead of the whole, as he 
was legally entitled to do. 

The main objects aimed at by 
the passing of the Land Act, in 
view of the existence of the evils 
which we have indicated, we con- 
ceive to be: firstly, the authorita- 
tive recognition of the fact that 
Irish tenant farmers have a fixed 
property in the soil, and the de- 
velopment of the stimulus to im- 
provement which this recognition 
implies; secondly, the regulation 
by law of the relative proportions 
of the property in land which be- 
long to the owners and occupiers ; 
thirdly, the mitigation of that 
chronie hostility between the land- 
owning and land- holding classes, 
which has for its most terrible 
manifestation agrarian crime; and 
lastly, the promotion of a spirit of 
independence amongst the people, so 
that religious and political freedom, 
which are their theoretical birth- 
right, may become their actual 
inheritance. It will be instruc- 
tive to examine to what extent 
these objects have been already 
attained. 


to hunt them, whereas tenants-at-will 


And if anyone would defend his farm (as badgers 
ire allowed to defend their covers) it is here denominated re bellion.’— 


Sigerson, Land Tenure and Land Classes of Ireland. Longmans, 1871. 
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The general result of the trials in 
the Land Courts during the past 
year has been to prove conclusively 
that the new law is calculated to 
secure full justice for tenants in re- 
gard to their property in the soil. 
Some defects in its working have 
been discovered, which we shall pre- 
sently consider; but these do not 
interfere with the general excellence 
of the measure. That the Land Act 
would secure justice to tenants, in 
ordinary cases, where what was 
sanctioned by custom only required 
to be ordained by law, was what was 
hoped, and timidly expected; but 
its beneficial results in some in- 
stances were scarcely anticipated. 
On some northern estates the ‘ Ulster 
custom’ has of late years been ut- 
terly abolished by the landlord ; on 
others the tenant-right has been re- 
stricted as to its money value. For 
instance, to illustrate the latter 
point, if the tenant-right in open 
market would sell for 15/. per acre, 
the landlord has laid down the 
regulation that it shall not be 
Of course 
an arrangement of this sort is 
very advantageous to the landlord, 
in case he should be called upon at 
any time to give compensation to 
an evicted tenant. But if the 
tenant originally bought the tenant- 
right for the former sum, and is 
obliged to part with it for the 
latter, it is difficult to see, with- 
out the acute logical discrimination 
possessed by some Irish land- 
owners, that he is not thereby 
deprived of two-thirds of something 
which is his property. To us it 
seems that the man who, by his fiat, 
abolishes two-thirds of the value 
of tenant-right on his estate, is 
exactly two-thirds as unjust (we 
will not say dishonest) as the man 
who abolishes it altogether. Jus- 
tice is being done to the tenants 
more or less completely in regard to 
the first of these grievances, and 
promises to be done with regard to 
the second. An instance of an 


sold for more than 5). 
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important decision in connection 
with the first occurred at the 
October Sessions in a rorthern 
county. A certain Ulster land- 
lord, not famed in the north of Ire- 
land for liberality to his tenants, 
decreed and ordained, a number of 
years ago, that the Ulster custom 
should be abolished on his estate. 
One of his tenants having received 
the annual ‘pastoral,’ in the 
shape of ‘notice to quit,’ and 
having heard that there was a new 
law which reduced landlords to the 
same level as other people in re- 
gard to an important portion of the 
Mosaic code bearing on the rights 
of property, determined to seek the 
protection of the Land Court. The 
case was argued before the Chair- 
man, who “decided that tenant- 
right once having existed on the 
estate, a certain proportion of the 
property in land in the district he- 
longed to the tenants, and that be- 
~ause no law had hitherto existed 
to stop the landlord in his wholesale 
confiscations, it did not follow that 
he should be allowed to perpetuate 
his wrong-doing when a law for- 
bidding it had been passed. This 
decision, which practically restored 
tenant-right on the estate we refer 
to, has been appealed against ; but 
we confidently anticipate that in the 
higher court Jaw and ‘e will 
walk hand in hand. 

In regard to the other grievance, 
the power of the landlord to reduce 
arbitrarily the value of tenant- 
right, the decisions have not been 
so satisfactory. One case, that 
would have brought the question to 
an issue, and would have elicited an 
authoritative declaration of value 
as a precedent, was lost through the 
shameful cowardice of the tenant 
farmers who were summoned as 
witnesses. It is a melancholy fact. 
that in some districts of the country 
centuries of bondage seem to have 
reduced the tenants to such a con- 
dition that they have lost the power 
of using their unshackled limbs. A 


just 
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tenant farmer, on an estate where 
definite evidence seemed to be forth- 
coming that the Ulster custom had 
once existed in its entirety, filed a 
claim for compensation at the Octo- 
ber Sessions. It appears that, on 
the estate we refer to, the landlord 
for a considerable number of years 
past has restricted the value of 
tenant-right to a sum not exceed- 
ing five years’ rent, although if sold 
in open market it would probably 
bring more than double this 
amount. An outgoing tenant sought 
to recover full con :pensation under 
the Ulster custom. A number of 
his brother tenants, whom he had 
summoned as witnesses—serfs of 
whom the landlord seemed utterly 
ashamed in open court, and w ho 
received a severe castigation from 
the Chairman for their witness- 
bearing—swore that they were in 
ignorance of the existence of such 
a thing tenant-right on the 
estate. One old farmer actually 
swore that he did not now what 
ternant-right meant (?)—a statement 
which, coming from a man born 
and brought up in Ulster, took 
the Court by surprise. The poor 
claimant, instead of receiving full 
compensation, would have been 
obliged to go without any compen- 
sation whatever under the ‘ Ulster 
custom,’ if the landlord had not 
himself stated that he did acknow- 
ledge tenant-right, and was in the 
habit of giving the compensation 
we have “named. Of course the 
Chairman could do nothing more 
than award this amount, and the 
opportunity afforded of testing the 
legality of the custom of restricting 
the value of tenant- right was lost. 
The question will, howev er, be de- 
cided before long in the Court of 
Land Cases Reserved, we hope, in 
the interests of the tenant. It seems 
to commend itself to our ideas of 
Justice, that if the landlord is not 


1 Laurence Bloo 
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permitted by law to confiscate the 
whole of his tenants’ property in 
the soil, he is equally forbidden to 
appropriate any part of it; and that 
all limitations of the value of tenant- 
right are, per se, as illegal as its 
arbitrary abolition. 

An evil which existed in con- 
nection with sales in the Landed 
Estates Court in Ireland, and which 
was the source of grievous wrong 
and injustice to tenants, seems to 
have been, by the passing of the 
Land Act, effectually checked. Very 
frequently of late years small estates 
were bought by enterprising specula- 
tors from impoverished landowners 
who, on the whole, were kindhearted 
men (as spendthrift Irishmen gene- 
rally are) and reasonable _land- 
lords. A purchaser of this stamp 
was always a firm believer in the 
current creed of commercial mora- 
lity, that all legal means of making 
money are fair. 


Land is, of course, 
you buy, 
Investment for 


like other things 


your money.! 


Anestate he regardedas something 
out of which a handsome profit could 
be made by a clever (i.e. unscrupu- 
lous) man, especially if the previous 
landlord had been of an easy-going 
character. His first act on obtaining 
possession was to demand an enor- 
mous increase of rent from his ten- 
ants, under pain of immediate evic- 
tion. Those who know how deeplyan 
Irishman will resent treatment from 
a novus homo that he would submit 
to in silence from one of the ‘ ould 
stock,’ will understand the intense 
humiliation and suffering inflicted 
by these upstart landlords. Hun- 
dreds of small farmers were driven 
from their homes and forced to 
emigrate by these petty tyrants, 
who, in many cases, suffered ulti- 
mately a terrible retribution for 
their wrong-doing. Since the un- 


fild in Ircland, a work in which cvery point of this subject is 
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reasonable raising of rents and the 
arbitrary eviction of tenants cannot 
any longer be profitably indulged 
in, it is ‘not surprising to find that 
the purchase of land, as a mode of 
speculation, has almost entirely 
ceased. 

The production of a healthy state 
of public opinion in Ireland with 
regard to the relative rights of land- 
owners and land occupiers is one of 
the valuable results which we con- 
fidently anticipate from the passing 
of the Land Act. Opposite errors 
on the subject were widely current. 
Of course the orthodox doctrine 
with Tory landlords and their sym- 
pathisers was, that the idea of the 
tenant having a fixed property in 
the soil involved a monstrous eco- 
nomic heresy. On the other hand 
opinions subversive of all social 
order found a ready acceptance 
among the farming classes in many 
districts. When a man suffers from 
a real grievance it is easy to make 
him imagine that his caseis farworse 
than it really is, and to urge him to 
demand a measure of injustice to 
remove the injustice under which 
he labours. The landlord, from 
never considering the question ex- 
cept from his point of view, was a 
consistent believer in the possibility 
of the old feudal system being car- 
ried out in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. And the tenant, 
never having considered the ques- 
tion except with a desire to advance 
his own interests, failed to see that 
‘property has its rights as well as 
its duties.’ The truth that ‘there 
are two sides to every question’ has 
been forced on the attention of both 
landlords and tenants, by the ar- 
guing of cases in the Land Courts. 
Proofs of the improved state of 
feeling aeendy prednced may be 


1 For much of the South of Irel: as the 
too long held good ; 
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gathered from the speeches at 
tenant-right meetings during the 
last few months. Violent philippics 
against landlord tyranny have been 
superseded by calm discussions with 
regard to the enactments of the 
Land Act, and the relative rights 
of landlords and tenants. The very 
large number of cases amicably set- 
tled out of court at the October 
Land Sessions furnishes additional 
evidence in the same direction. 

But it is manifest that hitherto 
we have been speaking of the re- 
sults of the Land Act in the com- 
paratively peaceable North of Ire- 
land. What effects has it produced 
in the disturbed South? We cannot 
expect much fruit from this quarter 
as yet, but we believe that the germs 
from which it will shortly arise are 
already manifest. Some faint glim- 


mering of the idea that ' he may pos- 
sibly at some future time be able 
to regard the law as his friend seems 
to be dawning on the mind of the 
Southern peasant, and this itself is 


a hopeful omen. And clear proof 
of the value of the Land Act as an 
aid in the suppression of agrari: m 
crime is forthcoming. Crimes of 
an agrarian nature have always 
been the darkest blot on the page of 
recent Irish history, and the un- 
happy prominence which offences of 
this class obtain has led to the 
promulgation of many erroneous 
opinions most injurious to the 
country. For example, when we 
read comments in the English news- 
papers on the fearful amount of 
crime in Ireland, the impossibility 
of detecting criminals, and the taint 
of blood-guiltiness which still clings 
to the population, it would naturally 
be supposed that Ireland, in regard 
to crime and outrage of every de- 
criptions, wasmuch worse than Eng- 
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door.”—The Landlord 


in Donegal. By Denis Holland. 
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land, and that the proportion of 
crimes detected in the former coun- 
try was much smaller than in the 
latter. Both assumptions are simply 
false. The amount of crime in Eng- 
land is greater in proportion to the 
population than in Ireland, and the 
per-centage of undetected crime is 
also greater. Ireland, at her worst 
of late years, has been as good as 
England at her best. This is no 
matter of speculative opinion,! but 
a simple statistical fact; and were 
the agrarian crime deducted, the 
superior morality of the Irish cha- 
racter would be strikingly demon- 
strated. 

Now, did we wish to astonish our 
readers by statistics in connection 
with the decrease of agrarian 
outrages since the passing of the 
Land Act, we would simply say that 
the crimes of this class specially re- 
ported in the first four months of 
the year 1870? were 1,161 as com- 
pared with 153 in the first four 
months of 1871, and that in the 
latter year the new land law was in 
operation, while in the former year 
it was not. Bnt this would be 
making an unfair use of the figures, 
which we have no wish to do. 
The number of agrarian crimes in 
the first four months of the year 
1870 was unusually large, and many 
of them were not of a very se- 
rious character. Just before the 


' Criminal and Judicial Statistics for Ireland, 1870-71. 


II-13. 
the statistics we refer to. 
® Ibid. p. 20. 


* Return of Outrages reported by Constabulary in Ireland, 1869-70. 
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passing of the Land Bill a re- 
markable outbreak of landlord ra- 
pacity took place, and in con- 
sequence outrages of a peculiar 
class became prevalent in many 
districts. Large bodies of men 
went about from house to house at 
night, compelling the farmers tg 
swear to pay no increase of rent, or 
no rent beyond a certain fixed sum. 
There is every reason to believe*® 
that in many cases this system of 
intimidation took place with the 
full approval of the parties intimi- 
dated, and that in some instances 
the arrangement was entered into, 
‘If you come and intimidate me 
to-night, I will go and intimidate 
you to-morrow night.’ All these 
outrages, although no one was very 
much outraged, were of course spe- 
cially reported by the police, and 
swelled immensely the list of agra- 
rian crimes. Again, in considering 
the diminution of agrarian offences, 
we must of course bear in mind 
that since April 1870 the ‘ Coercion 
Act’ has been stringently enforced 
in the worst districts. Neverthe- 
less, all things being taken into 
account, the effect of the Land Act 
in regard to one class of agrarian 
crimes has been very striking. 
Serious crimes arising out of the re- 
lations of landlord and tenant have 
during the past year been almost 
unknown. This isa most gratifying 


Par. Paper [e. 443], pp. 


We commend to the attention of some of the leader writers of the Zimes 
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* Our readers are probably aware that Irish agrarian crimes are of two distinct 


classes : those which arise from the relation of landlord and tenant, and those 
Which arise from the peculiar feelings of the people with regard to the possession of 
land, and their private quarrels on the subject. Crimes of the former class may be got 
rid of by the operation of the Land Act, but to remove the latter we must improve the 
education ofthe people. The fearful ferocity which men who are neighbours, or even near 
relatives, will show in their disputes about land, is one of the most inexplicable pheno- 
Menon in connection with the Irish character, and during the past year has manifested 
itself in some dreadful outrages. Two men at present ‘lie for trial in Lifford gaol, 
county Donegal, charged with the commission of one murder and the attempted 


murder of a whole family, the cause of the crime being supposed to be some trivial 
quarrel about land. » 
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result of the operation of the new 
land law, and quite as much as we 
are entitled to look for as yet in con- 
nection with the disturbed districts 
of the country. It is something to 
know that oy en outrage is ceasing ; 
peace and contentment will come 
by-and-by. Of course, in the dis- 
tricts infected by Ribbonism, vre can 
hardly hope that no further out- 
breaks of agrarian crime will oc- 
cur; but if onee the agricultural 
population can be induced to look 
on the law as their friend, sympa- 
thy with Ribbonism will soon cease, 
and the power of that formidable 
organisation will be broken. 

The effects of the Land Act in 
fostering a spirit of political inde- 
pendence among the people can- 
not be looked for at once. Dread 
of the landlord’s power is with 
Irish tenants an acquired instinct, 
and it will take them some time to 
realise the fact that their emancipa- 
tion is complete. It would be 
muusing, if it were not pitiable, to 
observe the terror which some of 
them display when placed in cir- 
cumstances where they lose their 
presence of mind, and act from in- 
stinct rather than reason. The 
trial in one of the County Land 
Courts in regard to the landlord’s 
power to restrict the value of 
tenant-right, which we have already 
referred to, farnished a humiliating 
illustration of this point. The 
claimant, unless he were an idiot, 
must have depended on the ability 
of his witnesses to establish his 
claim. Nosooner however did they 
yet into the witness-box in the per- 
turbed state natural to simple 
country people under the circum- 
stances, and catch a glimpse of the 
rent-oftice agents in the court, than 
they seemed to be possessed of but 
one idea—the dread of saying any- 
thing which might give the land- 
lord offence. ‘These people are 
evidently afraid to tell the truth,’ 
said the Chairman; and yet ihere 
was the clearest evidence that the 
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landlord had not tried to intimi-. 
date them in any way. It was 
not a fear based on reason, for the 
landlord had not the ability, nor 
apparently the will, to injure them; 
it was a simple manifestation of an 
instinctive slavish terror produced 
by Natural Selection in successive 
generations of tenant farmers, 
While it would then be prema- 
ture to look for complete _poli- 
tical independence on the part of 
all tenants just yet, still the deci- 
sions in some important cases in 
the Land Courts during the past year 
may be expected to have a far. 
reaching influence. The record of 
a trial of some importance in this 
connection lies before us. A tenant, 
who had had the hardihood to ex- 
press rather advanced opinions in 
regard to the passing of the Irish 
Church Act and the introduction of 
the Ballot Bill, received from his 
landlord a ‘notice to quit,’ with a 
tacit repudiation of any claim for 
compensation. Had this occurred 
before the passing of the Land Act, 
sympathising friends would have 
said ‘What a pity!’ and some of 
the more daring spirits ‘What a 
shame!’ The evicted tenant, how- 
ever, was able to seek redress in 
the Land Court, and the Chair. 
man’s sympathy took the form of 
a handsome award, every farthing 
of which the outraged landlord had 
to pay. Some of the leading jour- 
nals in Ulster commented on the 
case, and it is to be hoped that the 
effect of the decision will be salu- 
tary. At all events it puts the 
matter on a proper basis. That 
Tory landlords should be permitted 
to enjoy the luxury of evicting 
Radical tenants is only right and 
fair, but it is equally right and fair 
that they should be obliged to pay 
for this luxury. 

Of the beneficial results which 
we anticipate from the Irish Land 
Act, not the least important is the 
political revolution which it will 
aid in effecting in the parliamentary 
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representation of Ulster. Hitherto 
the people of Ulster have been prac- 
tically unrepresented in the Imperial 
Parliament, the landlords being the 
elective body and the tenants mere 
voting machines. 


3y George, I leave no man of mine in 
doubt,— 


Vote as I bid you, or I turn you out!! 


The political degradation of some of 
the latter was most deplorable. It 
was no unusual thing to see a Roman 
Catholic tenant-farmer elbowing his 
way to the polling-booth through a 
crowd, hoarse with shouting ‘To 

with the Pope!’ to record his 
vote for the ‘No Popery’ candidate 
and the opponent of tenant-right, 
in opposition to the candidate 
whose motto was ‘ Civil justice and 
religious liberty.’ The possession of 
the franchise was to such a man a 
doubtful blessing. The introduction 
of vote by ballot will (or we are 
much mistaken) make some start- 
ling alterations in the ranks of the 
Ulster representatives. And we 
regard the ballot plus the Land 
Act as far more valuable than the 
ballot alone. It is true that even 
under the old land laws vote by ballot 
would have protected every voter ; 
but it would have been hard to 
demonstrate this to the tenants. 
‘The dread that the landlord would 
somehow detect and punish them, 
ifthey voted against his nominee, 
would have influenced many whose 
reading of the advice of Solomon 
is, ‘Contradict not the landlord; no, 
not in thy thought, for a bird of the 
air shall carry the voice, and that 
which hath wings shall tell the 
matter.’ Vote by ballot, giving to 
the Ulster tenant the assurance that 
the landlord cannot easily find out 
how he voted, and the Land Act 
telling him that he need not dread 
persecution even if the landlord does 
lind out, will secure full political 
freedom. We confidently expect 
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that the next general election will 
produce a change in regard to Irish 
representation in the Imperial Par- 
liament, which will be most advan- 
tageous to the country. The great 
foe to Irish progress and prosperity 
at present is Ultramontanism, and: 
to the advancement of Ultramon- 
tane ideas, ‘the twenty-two of all 
Ireland,’ as a certain group of 
Southern Members have been called, 
are pledged. The position of a Liberal 
minister, who attempts at present to 
refuse any Ultramontane demand, is 
most embarrassing. He has to meet 
the opposition of the ‘ twenty-two,’ 
who comprise the majority of Irish 
Liberal members, because he opposes 
Ultramontanism; and he has to 


meet the opposition of the ‘ Ulster 
Brigade’ and the other Tories, 
because he is a Liberal. And when 
the division lists are scrutinised he - 
is charged with pursuing a policy 
opposed to the wishes of the whole 
Irish people, as expressed through 


their parliamentary representatives. 

When the people of Ulster begin to 

be really represented in the Impe- 

rial Parliament, a considerable num- 

ber of Liberals, not pledged to the 

support of Ultramontanism, will, we 

are confident, be returned. Irish 

public opinion can then be more 

satisfactorily gathered from the ut-- 
terances of Irish members, and the: 
necessity for conciliating the ‘twen- 

ty-two,’ which of late years has dis- 

torted, less or more, the Irish policy 

of successive Governments, will be 

done away with. 

But an important question 
remains tg be answered. What 
are the feelings of the rural popula- 
tion, as a whole, with regard to the 
new land law? During the past 
summer the writer travelled a 
good deal through different parts 
of the country, and lost no opportu- 
nity of conversing with farmers on 
the subject of the recent legislation. 
A feeling of satisfaction with the 
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general principles of the measure 
seemed universal; and what was 
still more striking to any one 
familiar with the opinions of Protes- 
tant farmers in relation to the Irish 
Church Act, a remarkable change 
of feeling towards Mr. Gladstone 
was evident. We have heard 

good deal about a ‘ Conservative 
reaction ’ throughout the country 
during the last few months; but 
there are some parts of the United 
Kingdom where a reaction of a dif- 
ferent kind has taken place. Little 
more than two years ago, when the 
Trish Church Bill was being dis- 
cussed, it was only necessary to 
mention Mr. Gladstone’s name in the 
hearing of a Protestant Conservative 
farmer to call up a scowl. And 
if you were in a railway carriage, it 
would have been undesirable to ex- 
press your admiration of thePremier 
too forcibly, for your fellow-traveller 
might be a man of hasty temper, 
and the arrangements for com- 
municating with the guard on 


The 


Irish railways are defective. 
feeling of exasperation against Mr. 


Gladstone was intensely bitter 
in the minds of the Protestant 
Episcopal population in the rural 
districts; and no wonder, when the 
tone of the speeches at the various 
‘Protestant Defence Meetings’ 
throughout the country was con- 
sidered. In the earlier and calmer 
stages of these meetings, the mildest 
terms applied to him were ‘ Jesuit,’ 
‘traitor,’ and ‘Judas _ Iscariot.’ 
It was, then, both surprising and 
gratifying to hear from one and 
another honest farmer the state- 
ment, ‘ After all, Mr. Gladstone is 
the only man who has ever done any- 
thing for Ireland in our time. The 
tenants had no chance of getting fair 
play before, and the disestablish- 
ment of our Church was the best 
thing that could have happened us, 
for we can now choose our own 
clergy and keep out Ritualism and 
Popery.’ 

That defects in the Irish Land 
Act exist, and have been pointed 
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out, is of course to be expected, 
So far as we can gather, however, 
the improvements suggested by 
farmers have reference not so much 
to the provisions of the measure it- 
self as to the manner in which 
they have been administered. The 
most frequent complaint we meet 
with is, that the Chairmen have 
often awarded too little com- 
pensation to evicted tenants. It 
seems that in instances where the 
amount claimed by the tenant, and 
offered by the landlord, differed con- 
siderably, the Chairman has not un- 
frequently struck a sort of aver- 
age. Say that 70ol. was claimed for 
tenant-right and improvements, and 
5001. offered, about 600/. would be 
awarded. But it may be asked 
where was the injustice of this? 
Was not the possibility of the ten- 
ant’s estimate being too high as 
great as that of the landlord’s being 
too low? Not exactly. Both par- 
ties were obliged to offer evidence 
in support of their estimates, but in 
most cases the nature of this evi- 
dence was different. On the part 
of the tenant it very generally 
was, ‘ Mr. So-and-so has offered me 
7ool. for my tenant-right and im- 
provements, and is here in court pre- 
pared to pay down the money if lam 
allowed to sell.’ On the part of the 
landlord it not unfrequently was, 
‘Mr. So-and-so, the well-known va- 
luator, has walked over the farm, 
and considers that 500/. would be a 
fair compensation to offer.’ Wereally 
think that the compensation paid 
to an evicted tenant by his landlord 
ought to be the full market value 
of the tenant-right. But it seems 
to us that if injustice has been 
done to tenants by inadequate 
compensation being awarded, it 
has arisen not from a defect in 
the Land Act itself, but from an 
error in its administration ; and that 
under the salutary pressure of public 
opinion the grievance will be re- 
dressed. 

A common objection which we 


find urged against the Land Act, 
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is that too much power is given 
to the Chairmen of Quarter Sessions 
in its administration. But we do 
not see how any better method of 
administering the new law could be 
devised than that at present adopted. 
It is clear that the Chairman could 
not readily call a jury to his aid in 
a difficult tenant-right case. Where 
could he geta properjury? Itobvi- 
ously would not be fair to empanel 
one composed exclusively of tenant 
farmers ; and one composed of land- 
lords and tenants, in equal num- 
bers, could not be obtained. We 
do not consider that any improve- 
ment in the Land Act, in regard to 
the powers which it confers on the 
Chairmen of Quarter Sessions, could 
readily be made, or that, after a few 
years, it will be asked for. 

Frequent complaints have been 
made that the new land law does 
not recognise the liberty of the 
tenant to sell his tenant-right to a 
solvent purchaser, against whom the 
landlord can raise no reasonable 
objection. No formal decision of im- 
portance has yet been given on this 
point that we are aware of, but the 
liberty to sell was on most estates 
an integral part of the Ulster cus- 
tom, and is, we believe, sanctioned 
by the Land Act. If it is not, how- 
ever, it ought to be; for it is in 
accordance with the spirit of the 
measure, which justly recognises 
tenant-right as something which is 


' Ata recent meeting of the Ulster Land 
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the tenant’s sole property, to be 
dealt with in any way he may think 
fit that is not prejudicial to the 
landlord’s interests. 

Different opinions exist as to the 
likelihood of the Land Act further- 
ing an object which many political 
economists consider desirable— 
the formation of a Peasant Pro- 
prietary. At the recent sale of the 
Marquis of Waterford’s Ulster es- 
tate, eighty-sie out of the one hun- 
dred and forty-eight lots into which 
it was divided were secured by the 
tenants in occupation, and we our- 
selves believe that what took place in 
this instance is but an indication of 
what will take place very generally 
in all future sales of landed property. 
We must admit, at the same time, 
that many who are intimately ac- 
quainted with the condition of the 
Trish agricultural classes hold a dif- 
ferent opinion, and consider that 
the portions of the Act relating to 
the purchase of property by tenants 
require to be considerably modified 
to become of practical value.! 

We have made no attempt at 
legal criticism on the new Irish 
land law, and our notice of its prac- 
tical working during the past year 
has been necessarily rapid and im- 
perfect; but we believe enough 
has been said to prove that all Mr. 
Gladstone’s ‘messages of peace’ to 
the people of Ireland have xot ended 
in failure. L. 


the following reso- 


Occupiers’ Association, 


‘7. That the Association desires to represent to her Majesty’s Government that 


the clauses of the Land Act, generally known as 


Bright’s clauses, have been 


found in practice very difficult to administer, and that they are not likely to prove of 
much service unless with the following amendments :— 
‘(1) That where two-thirds of the tenants on a property are able to pay one-fifth of 


the purchase-money, they should receive from the Board of Works the balance of 
four-fifths, at 5 per cent., ceasing in thirty-five years, provided always that they will 
grant to the tenants who have not purchased, leases in perpetuity, at a rent, and 
on conditions, to be approved of by the Board of Works, when the parties them- 
selves cannot agree, 

‘(z) That in the same way the Board of Works should be authorised to grant to 
any purchaser in the Land Court a loan of three-fourths of the purchase-money, at 
5 per cent., ceasing in thirty-five years, in all cases where the purchaser will grant leases 
in perpetuity, at a rent, and on conditions, to be approved of by the Board of 
Works, in cases where the parties themselves cannot agree.’ 

Z2 
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A FEW days after Emmy’s 
JA arrival at her father’s house, 
she began to pay visits to the few 
persons whom she had known as a 
ebild. 

Her first visit, however, was to 
Mary van Stein, who had only 
lived a few years at Dilburg with 
her father; and, although a first 
cousin, Emmy, as far as she could 
remember, had never seen her be- 
fore. Uncle van Stein she scarcely 
knew except by name. Since the 
time when he had once been to stay 
with them for a few weeks, she had 
seldom or never given him a 
thought. But now the closer re- 
lation in which Otfo stood to Mary 
considerably heightened her interest 
in both father and daughter. 

Fortunately, Uncle van Stein 
was somewhat less unpleasant that 
day than usual; indeed there was a 
trace of interest in the manner in 
which he sat and looked at Emmy, 
who was a speaking likeness of her 
mother. 

The conversation at first turned 
chiefly on the aunt, with whom 
Emmy had lived during the last six 
years, and who was also a sister of 
Mr. van Stein, so that Mary stood 
in the same relation to her as Emmy 
did. It was a real pleasure to 
Emmy to be able to revive recollec- 
tions of the good old aunt, with 
those who had known and loved 
her. Uncle van Stein was also in- 
exhaustible his questions about 
her malady. 

‘Just, just the same,’ he said, 
nodding his head approvingly as 
Emmy "de scribed each symptom ; 
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‘just like me in the pain in my 
chest and the weariness in my 
limbs. Mary will not believe it, 
Emmy, but it will end with me 
just in the same way as with my 
poor sister.’ 

‘The doctor, however, found you 
much better this morning, dear 
papa,’ Mary remarked. 

‘Better, oh yes! I am always 
better, as you tell people ; it is easy 
to pronounce a_ person better 
although he does not feel so him- 
self,,—and the ill-tempered tone 
in which he spoke increased the 
ungraciousness of his words. 

Mary was silent, and one could 
only have seen by the slight increase 
of her colour as she bent over her 
work that it annoyed her to be so 
spoken to in Emmy’s presence. 

During the whole of this long 
visit, Emmy kept looking at Mary 
with wonder. Although fully pre- 
pared to find no beauty in her, s she had 
certainly expec ‘tedsomething morein 
the girl who had won Otto’s heart. 
Yet she was struck by the gentle- 
ness which expressed itself in 
Mary’s countenance, and which 
was not belied by her behaviour to 
her father; for in the course of 
conversation, Mr. van Stein found 
incessant opportunities of venting 
his ill humouron her. This gentle- 
ness opened Emmy’s heart to the 
future sister-in-law whom she wel- 
comed in Mary. 

Kmmy when she took leave said 
in a playful tone as she kissed her: 

‘ They say that sisters-in-law are 
each other’s natural enemies, M: ry! 
Will that be the case with us?’ 
She expected an answer in the samo 
tone, but a joke was quite foreign 
to Mary’s grave nature. 

‘May Heaven grant that we shall 
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be sisters, not merely in name, dear 
Emmy! Love me a little for Otto’s 
sake; that you are his sister is a 
sufficient reason for my loving you.’ 

As she walked on, Emmy kept 
thinking about ‘Otto’s Mary’ as she 
called her. Otto so lively, and Mary 
so quiet and grave; she could not 
manage to bring these two ideas 
into one, much as she tried to do so. 

But soon her thoughts took 
another direction, and she involun- 
tarily delayed her steps, asshe turned 
down the road to the iron foundry 
which was at the end of the town. 

The foundry, which gave employ- 
ment to a hundred Dilburgers, was 
the property of Mr. Eversberg, 
whose son, Bruno, Emmy had met 
on her first walk towards home. 

There was a history attached to 
the iron founder, Eversberg. Ata 
time not so very far distant, this 
same Eversberg had entered the 
foundry of which he was now both 
owner and manager as anapprentice. 
Five and thirty years had passed 
since he, the son of a needy widow 
belonging to the small bourgeoisie, 
must have regarded his admission 
even to a very subordinate post 
there as a piece of good fortune, 
and in his boldest dreams he could 
never have had before his eyes, the 
possibilities of to-day. 

By industry and attention he 
had known how to win the favour 
and confidence of his master to 
such a degree, that almost the 
whole mangement of the foundry 
had rested with him ; and when the 
only son of the house so miscon- 
ducted himself that his father re- 
fused him all further aid, and he 
was obliged to take himself off to 
America, old Miiller made no secret 
of his intention to make young 
Eversberg his successor and heir. 

Buta tragedy was bound up with 
the fulfilment of this determination. 
A clerk, who, though generally sus- 
pected to bea bad fellow, was taken 
by old Miiller into his service out 
of compassion, robbed the counting- 
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house, and the old man was found 
close to his strong box, where he 
had probably caught his clerk in 
the act, murdered, and with his 
brains dashed out. Young Evers- 
berg was just then on a journey 
of business for the foundry, when 
the murder and robbery (they 
missed to the value of 100,000 
guilders in cash and bills) took 
place. 

When he returned he was con- 
gratulated as the owner of the 
foundry and of the possessions of 
old Miiller, who had disinherited 
his son as far as the law permitted 
him to do so. 

The address of the son not being 
known, he was summoned in the 
newspapers to take possession of 
his lawful share of the inheritance, 
but up to this time, now twenty- 
seven years ago, nothing more had 
been heard of him, nor had the 
police succeeded in earning the 
large sum which Eversberg had 
placed on the head of the murderer. 
It was conjectured that he had 
escaped to America in a well-got-up 
disguise ; afterwards it was thought 
that they were on his track in 
Australia, but nothing was known 
with certainty. 

Thus, Eversberg was now the 
owner and head of the foundry, 
which, under his management, slowly 
reached a development that made 
it take rank amongst the most 
celebrated works in the country. 

A short time after his entering 
upon this ownership, Eversberg, 
who was now called Mr. Eversberg, 
obtained for his wife Johanna van 
Reenen, the loveliest and most 
sought-after young lady in the 
town. Many persons might have felt 
surprised that he should have ven- 
tured to aspire to her, the repre- 
sentative of an old patrician name. 
Her relations could not find words 
to express their contempt for this 
nouveau-riche; but Johanna, who 
was of age and was responsible to 
no one, married him in spite of all 
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prejudices, and thus contributed 
more to his elevation in society 
than the possession of the foundry 
or his wealth could have done. 
But for his marriage, he would not 
have been received for along period 
of years, if ever, into that circle of 
society in Dilburg which called itself 
the first. To exclude him, how- 
ever, was now to exclude Johanna 
van Reenen; and at last people 
came to the conclusion that as she 
had found him good enough to 
marry, they might find him good 
enough to dine with, and accepted 
without more to do the liberal 
hospitality which, from the moment 
of his marriage, he had offered to 
them in his house at the foundry. 

This was fully twenty-five years 
ago; and now no one ever thought 
of disputing the place which the 
rich Eversberg occupied in the 
society of the town. 

His dependants revered and loved 
him, and his munificence had become 
almost a proverb. All the benevo- 
lent institutions of the town founda 
firm support in the Eversberg iron 
founder. Indeed, one half of the 
expense of the new hospital now 
building was presented to the 
town of Dilburg by the Eversberg 
couple on the occasion of their 
silver wedding. 

Two months since they had 
built a new house in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the foundry. At 
the» extremity of the town where 
the ground rises, the great dark 
buildings were to be seen, forming 
a back-ground to a new bright 
mansion, and thither Emmy’s steps 
were directed. 

Mrs. and the 
in their 


Eversberg 
Mrs. Welters were 
hood the most intimate 
and continued so after the mar- 
riage of both. The two families 
saw each other every day, and the 
children grew up together almost 
as one family. 

Otto, and Bruno the only child 
of the Eversbergs, differed too much 


first 
girl- 
friends, 
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in age to feel a positive friendship 
for each other. That feeling S 
almost impossible between a boy 
of fourteen and a boy of ten, or 
later between a young man of 
eighteen and a schoolboy of four- 
teen. Hence it easily came to pass 
that Bruno took more to Emmy, 
and was, as it were, a younger 
brother between Otto and Emmy. 

He was a wild, unmanageable 
boy, Bruno Eversberg, and those 
who had to do with him found him 
quite a handful; consequently, the 
influence which little Emmy exer- 
cised over him in those days was 
all the more wonderful. W!] 
scolding and punishing would 
make him do, a single word from 
Emmy would often bring to pass. 

‘Don’t do it, Bruno; I shall 
so sorry if you do, Bruno.’ He was 
not proof against such words from 
Emmy, and at once the intended 
reply, the obstinate opposition, 
the angry passion, gave way. 

With what admiring affection 
Emmy, who was three years younger, 
looked up to this wild boy, who in 
his intercourse with her 
his whole nature, it would be hard 
to describe. Emmy also remem- 
bered that, except the death of her 
mother, there had been no greate1 
sorrow to her in the years of her 
childhood than Bruno’s departure 
for the military academy, whicl 
had taken place the year before ; 
for no persuasion was able to move 
Bruno to allow himself to be 
brought up as his father’s suc- 
cessor in the business. The naval 
service was the ideal of his dreams, 
and neither coaxings threats 
could turn him from it. 

It was a bitter disappointment 
to Mr. Eversberg; but at last, 
when Bruno’s mother went over to 
his side, Mr. Eversberg 
suaded to give way. ’ 

‘Give the boy his fancy, father,’ 
she said: ‘let him cool his wild 
young blood abroad. The time is 
sure to come when he will return 


renounced 


nor 


was per- 
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to us. Let it be his own fault, 
and not ours, if our child is not 
happy.’ 

So Bruno went to Breda, where 
in those days the education of 
naval officers was provided for. 
Three years later he made a 
voyage to America as a cadet, 
and now he was come back with 
his epaulettes on his shoulders and 
the Order of William on his breast, 
after a three yeurs’ service in India. 
All this Emmy had to think over 
as she bent her steps to the iron 
foundry. As she drew nearer a 
certain feeling of timidity came 
over her, which caused her to 
slacken her steps. 

She could not deny to herself 
that Bruno had been cold and stiff 
to her at their first meeting. Her 
whole heart had, as it were, gone 
out to meet the friend of her child- 
hood, and he had not spoken a 
single cordial word which could 
make her think of the past. 

Had Bruno become in a few 
years so cold as to forget how they 
once loved one another as _ brother 
and sister, or did he wish to show 
her that their behaviour to each 
other must now be altered with 
their ages? The blood rushed 
into Kmmy’s face at this last sup- 
position, and she was almost annoy- 
ed that she had greeted him by the 
familiar name of their childhood ; 
but she made up her mind so far, 
that if Bruno did not care any more 
for her, she, at least, would not 
trouble him with her affection. 

But all these resolutions vanished 
at the hearty embrace with which 
Mrs. Eversberg received her. 

‘It is as if 1 saw my good Anna 
again before me,’ she said, with 
tears in her eyes, whilst she raised 
Kmmy’s face towards her. ‘ Well, 
child, you have not quite learned 
to forget Aunt Johanna. If you 
had not come to me to-day, I should 
have gone to you this evening with 
Bruno, for, I could not any longer 
restrain my anxiety to see my dear 
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little Emmy back again amongst 
us.’ 

She seated herself with Emmy 
on the sofa, and taking Emmy’s 
hand in hers, they sat comfort- 
ably chatting together, when Bruno 
came in. Emmy could not now 
accuse him of stiffness or cold- 
ness. With a glance of pleasure, 
a slight blush came over his coun- 
tenance as he looked at her, and 
there was warmth enough in the 
cordial shake of his hand, and in 
the undisguised emotion in his 
voice when he said : 

‘Well, Emmy, it is like old times 
to see you amongst us.’ 

‘It seems to me exactly as if it 
were yesterday when I saw you 
about me as children,’ said Mrs. 
Kversberg. ‘Should you have 
known Bruno directly, Emmy ?’ 

‘Oh, yes,’ said Emmy, but she 
felt somewhat confused, when she 
looked up at Bruno and met his 
eye. It was a good open counte- 
nance which she saw before her, 
rendered more agreeable by the 
merry laugh which showed his 
white teeth, but with no other pre- 
tensions to good looks. To Emmy 
it seemed so exactly the face of his 
boyish years, the same frank look, 
the same fair hair of which the 
obstinate curls hanging over his 
forehead had to be constantly pushed 
back, but the light moustache 
which overshadowed his upper lip 
was an improvement which was 
new to her. 

‘You have seen a good deal of 
the world since we last saw each 
other, Bruno,’ said Emmy after a 
short silence. 

‘I have at least seen enough to 
know that from East to West home 
is best.’ 

‘Then we may hope to keep him 
here all the longer,’ said Mrs. 
Eversberg to Emmy. 

‘As far as I am concerned, the 
longer the better,’ said Bruno; 
‘but, mamma, I saw Emmy looking 
round just as I did when I first 
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came to this house. Tellus, Emmy, 
do you not agree with me? you are 
disappointed not to find the old 
house with the old furniture and 
the old garden.’ 

* Admiration of the new does not 
drive out the memory of the old, 
Bruno,’ answered Emmy with a 
laugh. 

‘ And so it is with me, Emmy; but 
you have not made any long tedious 
voyages as I have, in which the 
pleasantest occupation was to bring 
to one’s mind the old home, with 
its thousand well-known spots in 
connection with all the agreeable 
recollections of childhood—and then 
to come home, Emmy, and to find 
not one stone upon another of the 
old house—to be received in a new 
house with new furniture, to go 
round it with the feeling of a cat in 
a new warehouse, and all this to be 
intended as an agreeable surprise.’ 
He said all this in a tragic-comic 
tone which made Mrs. Eversberg 
and Emmy laugh. 

But Bruno went on in the same 
tone: ‘If ever I was glad that it 
was not in the power of man to put 
a new head on old shoulders, it was 
when I came home. I am sure, 
Emmy, that, had it been possible 
for the old people in their desire 
for renovation to have received me 
with a pair of young faces.’ . . . 

Here his mother interrupted him. 

‘But, Bruno, how could we know 
that you were so attached to the 
old-fashioned tumble-down house ? ’ 

‘Don’t you recollect the garret 
where we used to like to play, 
Emmy ?’ asked Bruno. 

‘That I do,’ said Emmy, ‘ with 
the pretty little diamond panes set 
in lead through which we saw the 
outer world looking so green.’ 

‘And, Emmy, the passage into 
which all the rooms opened with 
steps up and down.’ 

* Where I once tumbled down so 
cleverly when we were playing at 
prison-bars,’ answered Emmy, mer- 
rily. 
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‘Oh, yes;’ the steps I remem- 
ber well, as L do everything 
else of those days. I have so often 
thought of it allat Amsterdam, and 
now I am here again it comes hack 
to my mind more clearly than ever.’ 

And now they found further in 
‘don’t you remember ?” an inex- 
haustible source of conversation, 
They were certainly matters of little 
interest which were called to mind 
and would weary you if I were to 
describe them here; but to Bruno 
and Emmy they seemed to be the 
most interesting things in the 
world. 

And Mrs. Eversberg sat by and 
listened to them with the greatesi 
pleasure, and now and then joined 
in the laugh of which some comical 
recollection or other was the cause. 

An hour passed away before any 
of the three were aware of it. 
Emmy was the first who remem- 
bered the time; she rose imme- 
diately to go away. 

*‘Won’t you stay to dinner, dear 
child?’ said Mrs. Eversberg. ‘ My 
husband will certainly be most 
glad to see you, and he does not 
return from the foundry till dinner- 
time.’ 

But Emmy dared not accept the 
invitation, for it was only the third 
day of her being at home, and she 
feared more than anything to do 
what might displease her mother. 
She excused herself and took her 
leave. 

‘May I call you Aunt Johanna as 
I used to do? I have always 
thought of you as Aunt Johanna,’ 
said Emmy before she went away. 

‘I could not bear to hear you say 
Mrs. to mamma,’ answered Bruno 
for his mother. ‘I never could 
have done it to your mother, how- 
ever old and grave we might have 
become! And we are getting on in 
that direction, Eh, Emmy?’ 

His laugh had the old cheery 
ring which Emmy well remembered. 
When she gave him her hand on 
leaving, it seemed as if the years 
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during which they had not seen 
each other were but a dream. 
With a light and cheerful heart 
she hastened homewards. The 
very next day Bruno called at 
tea time, and before a few weeks 
had passed, had become almost a 
daily guest in the Welters’ family. 

These few weeks, if not quite 
enough to make Emmy feel at home 
in her new position, were long 
enough to teach her its peculi- 
arities, 

In the first place, Emmy felt 
grateful for the hearty kindness of 
Otto, who, having to divide his 
time between business and Mary 
van Stein, could not be much with 
her; but he never let a day pass 
without giving her some proof, either 
by word or deed, of the cordial 
brotherly love which he felt for 
her. 

Her relations with Elizabeth were 
also all that she could wish. With 


the ardour of her sixteen years 
Elizabeth had conceived, at first 
sight, an affection for Emmy which 


reminded one of the attachment of 
a faithful dog. Butin development 
she was too far behind Emmy for 
the affection which existed between 
them to become a definite friendship. 
She was so very childish for her 
age that, however much Emmy 
might love her and be pleased by 
her devotion, yet she could not 
make a friend or confidant of her. 
Hlizabeth’s exaggerated feelings 
were not in Emmy’s nature; and 
cheerful and good-humoured as 
Emmy was she had acquired, 
owing to having lived so long 
with her old aunt and to her 
separate education, a certain se- 
dateness, which, although not in- 
consistent with her age of eighteen, 
is seldom found in so young a 
girl, ; 
Klizabeth’s attentions to Emmy 
bordered on the oppressive. All day 
and at all hours she was by Emmy’s 
side, and tried to imitate her in 
everything relating to dress or man- 


ner, and she steadfastly repelled all 
Mina’s spiteful and sneering re- 
marks without letting them disturb 
her admiration of Emmy. 

And now, speaking of Mina, I 
must say that with her Emmy was 
not on such good terms. She had 
done her best, but without much 
result. I should like to be able to 
state that she nevertheless redoubled 
her efforts, and that, although re- 
peatedly thrust back, she had con- 
tinued to treat Mina with the same 
love and gentleness; but I must 
adhere strictly to the truth, and | 
must not represent Emmy as an 
angel, for, in fact, she was just a 
nice girl, and not baked of better 
dough than other people’s children. 
She let Mina know soon enough 
what she was, adopted a cool, polite 
manner towards her, and took little 
further trouble about her; but by 
way of a little quiet revenge, she 
kept watch on Mina’s efforts and 
doings and amused herself with 
them. 

For a new star had begun to 
glimmer on Mina’s matrimonial 
horizon in the shape of a certain 
Captain Uno, who had joined the 
garrison at Dilburg, and had been 
introduced to Burgomaster Welters, 
and gradually became a frequent 
visitor. 

In point of fact, Captain Uno 
was, in all respects, an utterly in- 
significant man; what he was as 
an officer I naturally cannot judge, 
but this is certain, that the military 
service had completely taken pos- 
session of the little understanding 
he ever had. All his conversation 
set out from that service, and came 
back to it again, 

Seen through his eyes, the world 
was a great cavalry barrack where 
he himself, though but a captain, 
played an important part. 

That he was of good family and 
had a stiver or two of money made 
him not less important in his own 
eyes, and not less also in the 
eyes of Mina de Graaff, who for the 
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moment treated him as the chosen 
of her heart. By Mina, this was 
as much as to say that she had 
gone so far to meet him on the 
matrimonial road that the most 
timid lover had but a very little 
step to make in order to arrive at 
the great word which was Mina’s 
dream. 

But Captain Uno was just like so 
many of his predecessors; no one 
could feel sure that, at the eleventh 
hour, he would not find the means 
of slipping away by a bye-path. 

This uncertainty rendered Mina 
in the highest degree ill-humoured, 
so much so as to be almost ridicu- 
lous. A few polite expressions (for 
example) from Captain Uno ad- 
dressed to Emmy were sufficient to 
make her unapproachable for some 
hours and were frequently the cause 
of the cross words which were con- 
tinually exchanged between herself 
and her brother William. 

The Welters were one of those 
families in which each member 
instinctively co-operates in keeping 
up an appearance of unity, although 
such unity does not always exist. 
Yet even the appearance of unity is 
valuable, when it does not degene- 
rate into sheer hypocrisy, and in 
their case it did not go so far as 
this. They had sufficient mutual 
affection to help and stand by each 
other when necessary, but not suf- 
ficient to repress the sharp torment- 


ing words which the goddess of 


discord sows in the heart. 

Above all there wasa sortof gueri 
sourde existing between Mina and 
William which seldom came to an 
actual outbreak, but of which cutting 
words and teasing remarks were the 
symptoms. It seemed to be a conten- 
tion which had grown up with them 
from childhood and had increased 
with time, and although Emmy was 
convinced that the chief fault lay 
with Mina, she took part against 
William in their constant sparring, 
and felt justified to some extent in 
doing so, owing to the small good- 
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will she felt for this pseudo-brother. 
Indisputably, there exists a feeling 
of antipathy which sometimes gets 
the mastery over us, strongly and 
inexplicably and without our being 
able to state any reasonzble ground 
for it, and which one can hardly get 
rid of without the greatest difficulty. 
If love can spring up at first sight 
(and I am convinced that it can), so 
the feeling of antipathy is not less 
instantaneous in its influence. 

Thus it was in Emmy’s case with 
William de Graaff. Could it have 
been an unconscious reflection of the 
old enmity which existed between 
Otto and William in the days of 
their childhood ? or was it his ill- 
favoured exterior? Emmy asked 
herself this question often enough 
without arriving at its solution. 
She was not unfrequently ashamed 
of this feeling, considering all the 
attention and courtesy which from 
the first day of their acquaintance 
he had shown her. 

She often compelled herself to 
say a friendly word or do a sisterly 
act by which, however, she did 
violence to the natural feelings of 
her heart. 

But take it altogether, Emmy 
was thus far little affected by 
the small disagreeables which | 
have mentioned. 

In respect of 
with Mrs. Welters she was bit- 
terly disappointed. At least the 
expectations which her warm young 
heart had formed had not been 
realised. With the good qualities 
which she undoubtedly possessed, 
Mrs. Welters was a hard, cold 
woman. A loving, hearty word was 
beyond the limits of her nature, and 
accordingly in her whole being 
there was more that repelled than 
attracted. And yet one could not 
but admire the manner in which 
she acquitted herself of the not easy 
task of presiding at the head of a 
family composed of such different 
elements. 

If people did not love her, they 


her relations 
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respected her, and few had the 
courage to thwart her. 

She had a tolerably even temper, 
and moreover she pursued her path 
of life with the pleasant conviction 
that all she did was well done, that 
one might seek in vain for a cle- 
verer, neater housewife and a better 
administered household. In this 
she was not altogether wrong, but it 
would doubtless have been more 
agreeable if she had not been so 
entirely penetrated with this truth, 
or if she could have added to all 
these virtues, feminine gentleness 
and amiability. 

Neither of her words nor deeds 
could Emmy with reason complain, 
and indeed she did not do so, but 
in her heart she felt a void, which 
previously had been quite filled with 
the love of her aunt. To her she 
could express every thought, every 
emotion of her heart. In the feeling 
that she made her aunt’s life agree- 
able, that she was useful and neces- 
sary to her happiness, there was 
something satisfying which was now 

wanting. 

Here, however, Emmy had _ be- 
come a member of the family among 
many others; without her they had 
lived contentedly, and her coming 
had in no respect made the smallest 
alteration. Her father was friendly 
and hearty towards her, but not 
more so than to all the others; her 
step-mother was cold but polite, as 
to an ordinary guest. 

That all this gave Emmy a dis- 
satisfied feeling was the natural 
consequence of her being brought 
up separately ; she had been spoilt, 
not in the sense usually attached to 
that word, but in respect of a love 
and care which she had formerly 
received and considered as a natural 
thing, and which she now missed 
all too much. 

Before Emmy had been many 
weeks in her father’s house one 
thought had become uppermost in 
her heart, which made all these 
things mere trifles. 
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What this was I will presently 
tell. 
CHAPTER VI. 
PREPARATIONS FOR A GREA’ 
IN DILBURG. 


EVENT 


Wuat could it be, you ask, which a 
few months later threw the young 
generation of Dilburg into such a 
state of excitement ? 

Why did the shops exhibit tulle 
and tarlatan—such as one hardly 
sees except during the time of the 
winter season at the Casino ? 

Well, all these preparations were 
for a ball—‘the ball,’ as it was 
called, to be given by Mr. Evers- 
berg as a ‘housewarming’ of his 
new residence. 

It was certainly a strange time of 
year for dancing: September! The 
invitations fell like bombshells into 
the houses of those who were asked 
to the ball, for the Eversbergs let 
no one into their plans till the cards 
made their appearance. Those who 
were not asked declared it was 
quite ridiculous. 

‘If my daughters were 
said the surgeon’s wife, ‘I could 
not consent to their going. This is 
the time for enjoying the fine wea- 
ther, and not for dancing hot 
rooms.’ 

But, for once, Bruno was possessed 
with the idea that his birth-day, 
which fell in this month, should be 
celebrated by a splendid féte, and 
it seemed to him that, for all the 
guests, himself included, nothing 
would be half so pleasant as a 
ball. And so the ball was resolved 
upon, for what Bruno had once 
proposed, he generally knew how to 
carry into execution. ‘ Who knows 
when I shall be again at home on 
my birthday?’ These words had 
overcome the last objections of Mr. 
Eversberg, and ten days beforehand 
invitations were actually sent round. 

To no house did they come in 
such abundance as to that of Bur- 
gomaster Welters ; each member of 


asked,’ 
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the family received one. Mina was 
the first to remark that it was un- 
becoming for one family to go there 
in such numbers. ‘ Well, so I think,’ 
said her brother William; ‘ then 
you must begin by staying at home.’ 
Kmmy and Elizabeth could not help 
laughing at William’s answer, which 
was sufficient to destroy Mina’s good 
humour for the whole day. 

Her motives she now explained 
in a sharper tone. Elizabeth was 
a child, and the idea of letting her 
go to a ball before she was out, was 
in the highest degree irregular. 

‘It is a pity, Mina, that you 
can’t transfer a few years to Eliza- 
beth ; you would both benefit by it,’ 
answered William. 

Mina now became still more dis- 
agreeable, and when Emmy took 
Klizabeth’s part, she turned to her 
with the words : 

‘Of course you do not think of 
going. It is not at all the thing to 
dance in mourning.’ 

It was fortunate that the entrance 
of Mrs. Welters broke off any further 
dispute, and still more that all Mina’s 
objections fell to the ground by her 
mother’s announcement that * papa 
and she’ saw no reason why they 
should not all go. For clever as 
Mina might be, experience had 

taught her that she must strike her 
flag to the decided will of her 
mother, whenever it was once ex- 
pressed. 

It is difficult to describe Eliza- 
beth’s excitement at the prospect 
of her first ball; she could speak of 
nothing else, she could think of 
nothing else. She hummed dance 
tunes all day long, and danced the 
most fantastic steps whenever she 
could find a leisure moment. 

The week which preceded the 
ball was a very oppressive one for 
the ladies of the Welters’ family. 

Papa Welters, who, with the pro- 
spect of the supper which was to 
follow the ball, was looking forward 
to the féte no less than the young 
people, immediately gave to each of 
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his girls a present of money, in 
order that the credit of the family 
might be maintained in the form of 
ball-dresses. During this week, 
therefore, they all had their hands 
full of business, for Mrs. Welters 
especially prided herself on the 
fact that, in her house, nothing was 
‘put out,’—a technical expression 
connected with needlework. 

But although nothing was ‘ put 
out,’ it was not against the statutes 
for a needlewoman who had a cer- 
tain celebrity in Dilburg, under the 
name of ‘ Crooked Coozey,’ to come 
into the house; and all that week 
the said Coozey swayed her sceptre 
of scissors uninterruptedly in the 
workroom, where Mrs. Welters and 
the young ladies made their ball- 
dresses under her directions. 

The result was that the gentle- 
men found the drawing-room less 
sociable than usual, and Otto re- 
venged himself by saucy remarks 
about the axis of tulle and tarlatan, 
round which the world seemed to 
be revolving ; and after much fun 
with Elizabeth, who was quite 
ready to catch the ball he threw 
and toss it back again, he generally 
took refuge with Mary van Stein, who 
was also ‘invited, but who w ould not 
even speak of the invitation before 
her father, still less avail herself of it. 

Meanwhile, during the last two 
months, Otto had become much bet- 
ter acquainted with the inhabitants 
of Beckley. The inheritance, which 
appeared to be no idle fancy, had, 
however, to be substantiated by 
documents, the investigation of 
which was attended w ith much 
difficulty, and was the principal 
cause of his repeated visits. In fact, 
there was a great-grandfather to 
be found, or, to speak more accu- 
rately, his baptismal and burial re- 
gister ; ; and it was just this particu- 
lar old man whom it was impossible 
to dispense with in the ladder of 
ancestors up which Mr. Arnold was 
to climb to Martin van Rossom. 
Hitherto Otto had not been dis- 
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couraged by his want of success, 
and the more he became acquainted 
with the inhabitants of Beckley, the 
more he began to find that his feel- 
ing of friendship for them gave a 
spur to his zeal. Not a week after 
his first visit, he called one evening 
at Beckley to give a cursory ac- 
count of what he had made out in 
connection with the examination of 
the papers. 

He found the father and daughter 
sitting in one of the downstairs 
rooms opening on to the terrace, 
and they received him as an old 
friend and a welcome guest. 

Celine was sitting at the tea- 
table, whilst the Javanese maid, 
standing behind her chair, carried 
backwards and forwards the kettle 
of boiling water, and in ~~ the 
first feminine occupation in which 
Otto had seen Celine cane she 
seemed to him, if possible, prettier 
than the first time he met her. 


After the object of Otto’s visit, the 
inheritance, had been disposed of, 


Mr. Arnold again talked much 
about Java and his favourite under- 
taking, and Celine also joined with 
animation in the conversation. Otto 
was surprised at the knowledge of 
affairs with which she spoke, and at 
the same time with such simplicity 
as if she were entirely unaware that 
such matters seldom came within the 
range of thought of x young lady 
of her age. She did not laugh so 
much as at Otto's first visit; on 
the contrary, there was a shade of 
melancholy on her countenance 
which lent to it another, if not a 
creater charm. 

It was only as twilight came on 
that Otto recollected that le ought 
to depart, unless he wished to be 
it Mary’s house later than usual ; 
but just then Celine said : 

‘l am going to play to my 
father, Mr. Welters ; would you like 
to stay and listen to some music ?’ 

Was it more of courtesy than 
pleasure or cur iosity which made him 
sit, down again ? 
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Otto Welters was a great lover of 
music, and Dilburg afforded ample 
encouragement to that fine art. 

In the first place it had its sec- 
tion of the Tonkunst Society, where 
all the young Dilburgers, whether 
they had voices or no, prepared 
themselves by weekly practisings 
for the great performance which took 
place every alternate year. Every 
winter brought its ladies’ concert 
once a fortnight, when now and 
then a musical star passing through 
Holland was as well received here 
as in the larger towns of our 
country. Then, in summer, the 
‘open air’ concerts might truly be 
called the favourite diversion of 
Dilburgers, and on a Sunday 
evening, assembled in the some- 
what confined space of the public 
garden, they listened to the band of 
the regiment that played for the 
amusement of the élite of the town. 
Otto was a zealous member of all 
these musical institutions; he was 
gifted with a musical ear and good 
taste ; and although he had never 
hadthe time to become himself a per- 
former, he was too passionate a lover 
of good music not to seek it wher- 
ever it was to be found. 

His musical requirements found 
little to satisfy them at home. Mina 
did not play ; ; she always spoke of 
an illness in which she had lost her 
voice, a voice the charms of whicl: 
were left to the imagination. 

Probably then, when Celine sat 
down without hesitation to the 
piano, Otto expected to hear one 
of the parlour pieces which at that 
time were the order of the day, and 
which he too often heard played 
when music was proposed. 

Whilst he gazed in the twilight 
at the uncertain outline of Celine’s 
figure, he watched her preparing to 
play with indifference ; but this in- 
difference gave way at the very first 
chords to the greatest interest, and 
before Celine had played for a 
quarter of an hour he listened with 
bated breath. Such playing Otto 
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had never heard; he had heard 
others play with as much skill but 
her playing was something extraor- 
dinary, so striking that his feelings 
were moved to the very depths of 
his soul. It was evidently an im- 
provisation ; first a simple melody 
which ps assed slowly from an andante 
to a quicker movement, then it 
burst out into a wild passionate 
strain and at last dissolved itself 
into a soft melancholy harmony, 
and unexpectedly her playing be- 
came a gentle accompaniment as 
she sang with a deep contralto 
voice : 

Aus fernen Ufern hingebannt, 

Thut’s mir von Herzen weh, 

Dass ich mein liebes Vaterland 

Nicht mehr vor Augen seh! 

Ich sehne immer mich zuriick, 

Dass liisst mir keine Ruh ; 

Ich werfe manchen nassen Blick 

Der fernen Heimath zu, 

Von dir verbannt, mein Vaterland! 


Celine had passed more than half 


an hour at the piano and when she 
finished playing, it had become quite 
dark, but before Otto came to his 
senses or had time to say a word to 
her, she got up from the piano, 
went out at the open door into the 
terrace and vanished in the dark- 
ness. 

‘Your daughter is a great musi- 
cian,’ said Otto at last to Mr. 
Arnold. 

‘Yes, Celine plays well and has a 
good voice; I have always taken 
much trouble to develop this talent 
in her, and in the last two years of 
my stay in the East I had the oppor- 
tunity of providing good instruction 
for her. She sang almost before 
she could speak. Music is her na- 
ture; it is her only inheritance from 
her mother.’ 

‘Has your wife been dead long, 
Mr. Arnold ?’ 

‘She did not live to see the first 
anniversary of Celine’s birth. It 
were much to be desired for my 
daughter that she had not been 
brought up without a mother, but 
I had too great a love for her 
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mother to supply her place. She 
was a simple girl from the interior, 
the daughter of a native magnate, 
darker in tint but still more beau- 
tiful than Celine, equally clever but 
less developed, but she was only in 
her sixteenth year when I buried 
her, and with her the best senti- 
ments of my heart and the happi- 
ness of my life.’ 

‘IT fear that I have involuntarily 
touched on a painful theme, Mr. 
Arnold, but forgive me.’ 

‘On the contrary, I call to mind 
the departed willingly. Celine and 
I often talk to each other of the 
mother whom she never knew, but 
whose image I have caused to live 
in her thoughts. Seventeen years 
is long enough to heal a wound, and 
in my daughter I have found a com- 
panion for whom I am thankful to 
God every day.’ 

After these last words of Mr. 
Arnold a long silence ensued. Otto 
hoped every moment that Celine 
would come in again, and he would 
not go till he had thanked her for 
her playing and singing, and all the 
more because he regarded her invi- 
tation to him to stay and listen as 
a compensation for her declining to 
sing at her first visit. But still no 
Celine came, and in order to start 
a new subject of conversation Otto 
broke the silence by the question : 

‘Do you know, Mr. Arnold, that 
you have taken away from us Dil- 
burgers a privilege which from long 
usage was regarded as a right ?’ 

' Surely I know that, my worthy 
sir,’ answered Mr. Arnold. “with his 
sarcastic smile, ‘and if I had not 
known it, people have taken good 
care to make me know it. But you 
must not take it amiss if I say as an 
Englishman says, “‘ My house is my 
castle,” and that I hold myself 
entitled to maintain absolute free- 
dom for myself in my own castle. 
Celine is in the habit of wandering 
out of doors at all times of the day. 
Neither my health nor my time 
permit me to accompany her. I am 
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almost certain, for example, that at 
this moment she is walking about 
somewhere in the wood. I have 
remarked by her playing that she 
is in a melancholy mood, and then 
solitude is the best cure for her. 
How then could I agree that Beckley 
should be open to the public ?’ 

‘At this moment—in this dark- 
ness, and in the wood!’ exclaimed 
Otto, in surprise. 

‘Why not, Mr. Welters? Does 
it appear to you unfit? Celine has 
too little knowledge of the world to 
be aware that timidity and shyness 
are expected from a young lady, 
and she is too natural to feign a 
feeling which she does not possess. 
There is no danger, and if there 
were, Celine would know how to 
defend herself; of that I am quite 
sure.’ 

There was a certain pride in the 
way Mr. Arnold spoke of Celine. 
Otto had remarked this already, 
and he could forgive the father who 
felt pride in such a_ beautiful 
danghter. 

But now Otto took his leave, 
since he could not expect her to 
come back. As he was going away 
and had reached the end of the ter- 
race, Celine with her faithful Caesar 
emerged from the shade of a dark 
path and stood before him. 

‘I was just thinking of you, Mr. 
Welters,’ she said, coming towards 
him: guess what I was thinking of.’ 

‘That you had given me no op- 
portunity of thanking you for the 
pleasure I have had in your singing 
and playing,’ said Otto heartily. 

Celine laughed; it was too dark 
to distinguish her countenance; 
but he saw her white teeth shine 
and her eyes glisten in the dark- 
ness. 

‘No, I certainly did not think of 
that, Mr. Welters. I could not help 
its not being more cheerful. All 
day I have gone about with stupid 
sorrowful thoughts ; but they have 
been driven away by my playing, 
and now it is all right again.’ She 
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interrupted herself—‘ Now I must 
just tell you what I was thinking 
of, only you must not laugh at me.’ 

‘Surely not, Miss Celine.’ 

‘I want to know what your 
Christian name is which begins 
with an QO. I can only think of 
two, Oscar and Oswald.’ 

‘Have you never heard of Otto?’ 

‘ Otto ; well, that is a pretty name, 
Mr. Welters. I think I shall call 
you Otto in future. May I?’ 

‘ By all means,’ said Otto. 

‘Yes, but you must call me Ce- 
line, or I shall not dare to call you 
Otto.’ 

‘Good evening, Celine,’ said Otto. 

‘Good evening, Otto.’ This last 
was accompanied with a clear laugh, 
and the next moment she had 
vanished into the wood by a side 
path. 

During the 
Otto could not help 
of Celine; there was something 
unaccountably charming in her 
which quite carried him away. The 
contrast between her mental develop- 
ments and her childlike xaiveté 
attracted him irresistibly. He 
thought how entirely different she 
was from all the other young ladies 
he had hitherto met. “He thought 
of the deep passionate feeling which 
had betrayed itself in her playing ; 
of the dark eyes which had fiashed 
like two stars in the dusky evening. 


whole way home 


thinking 


He was startled out of his medi- 
tations by the striking of the clock 
over the gate, which meanwhile he 
had approached. 

It was with a feeling of annoy- 
ance and surprise that he counted 


ten. Quickening his steps he was 
soon in the well-known street. 

But the light in the passage of 
Uncle van Stein’s house was already 
out, and Otto knew that to ring 
would involve Mary in more un- 
pleasantness. 

‘I hope she has not been waiting 
for me, dear child,’ he said, again 
looking up at the dark house. He 
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then turned back and walked slowly 
and sunk in thought to his cham- 
bers. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE BALL. 


Tue day of the ball at last dawned 
—I say at last, to express Eliza- 
beth’s thoughts; for in her young 
mind the féte to which she looked 
forward with so much impatience 
was the limit of her estimate of 
time, and the whole of the preced- 
ing week seemed to her intermi- 
nable. 

She literally danced round her 
ball dress when it was completed, 
and during the two days which 
intervened before it could be put on 
she could never pass the bed-room 
door without turning in, putting 
her head into the wardrobe, and 
feasting her eyes on the garment as 
it lay there in all its whiteness and 
grace. 

She told Kmmy in confidence, 
that she thought it quite a pity that 
no aunt of her’s had just died, for 
Emmy, being still in mourning, was 
to appear entirely in white, whilst 
Elizabeth had to submit to rose- 
coloured ribbons and a pale red 
rose in her dark hair, which Mrs. 
Welters had chosen. 

As to that hair of Elizabeth's, a 
very important matter had a short 
time since occurred in the family. 
Only two months ago her long thick 
plaits had been one of her greatest 
attractions, but when Emmy ap- 
peared at Dilburg with her short 
crop of curly hair, which she did 
not know how else to manage, 
Elizabeth thought that no prettier 
coiffure could be devised in the 
whole world of fashion, and without 
asking any one’s advice, she one 
evening applied the scissors to her 
beautiful plaits, so that on the fol- 
lowing morning she appeared at 
breakfast like a shorn er 

Like a shorn sheep, I say, be- 
cause neither art nor patience could 
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force the slightest resefnblance to a 
curl into her luxuriant but straight 
hair. 

At this discovery the young lady 
was somewhat discomposed, looking 
at the hair she had cut off, whilst 
she listened to the not altogether 
undeserved lecture of her mother. 
But hardly half an hour later, with 
her imperturbable good humour, 
she sat down to laugh at her own 
folly. 

‘Suppose I try and fasten it on 
with glue, Emmy; suppose I were 
to offer my hair to Mina as a birth- 
day present ?’ 

‘But she already has some in a 
little box, and it grows on her head 
on Sundays and féte days.’ With 
all her jokes, however, Elizabeth 
felt great annoyance at her short 
hair, and the evening before the 
ball a long conference took place 
between her and a_hair-dresser, 
the hair-dresser of Dilburg, who, 
with the help ofa mysterious instru- 
ment and hot coals, contrived to 
form stiff curls in Elizabeth’s hair, 
at least for the one evening of the 
ball. 

It was her head with at least forty 
curl papers hanging to it, which 
just peeped into Emmy’s room, her 
eyes beaming with delight when 
the great operation of dressing had 
begun. 

‘It will be all right after all, 
Emmy.’ Such were the important 
words which Elizabeth had felt it 
necessary to utter, and for which 
she had left herownroom. Before 
Emmy could answer her she had 
whisked away. 

Emmy laughed at Elizabeth's 
childish excitement, as indeed every 
member of the family had done 
during the week; but in Emmy’s 
heart there was a joyful emotion in 
expectation of the féte of the 
evening. It was her first ball also ; 
and anyone who has not forgotten 
what that word means, anyone who 
has experienced what it expresses 
— more especially when that word 
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is in connection with meeting 
some-one who is preferred to the 
whole world—can comprehend why 
~mmy’s eye sparkled, why her heart 
beat so gaily, whilst she was dress- 
ing for her first ball. 

For it was true, what the Dil- 
burgers began to whisper to each 
other, what Mina divined, when 
she so frequently of late chose as 
the subject of her conversation the 
unhappy life of a naval officer’s 
wife. It was true, although it 
lived as yet unuttered in both 
hearts, unacknowledged by Emmy 
even to herself; it was nevertheless 
true that Bruno and Emmy loved 
each other. 

It had come to pass as it might 
have been foreseen it would do—as 
it must do. The feeling implanted 
in childhood, had now taken new 
root in their young warm, and 
more impressionable hearts, and 
had grown with daily increasing 
strength into that ever wonderful 
tree which blooms but once in every 
human life; once dazzles the eye 
with its splendour, and blooming or 
withered makes its ennobling 
influence felt through life till its 
last day. 

‘When I look at you and Eliza- 
beth, I think of a white and a red 
rose, Emmy,’ said Otto, looking 
with satisfaction at the sisters in 
their ball-dresses, when they were 
ull assembled in their sitting-room 
dressed for the ball. 

The two roses blushed with 
pleasure; but before Otto had 
caught sight of the cloud on Mina’s 
face and could make good his 
mistake, William, with his usual 
desire to plague Mina, made the 
matter much worse by saying: 

‘ Two roses and one sun-flower.’ 

Mina had not had time to return 
a sharp answer, when Otto added, 
passing over William’s remark as 
if he had not spoken, ‘And Mina 
also looks very nice.’ 

Whether Otto really thought so, 
we will not inquire too closely. 
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Her dress of yellow gauze with 
purple stripes, and the wreath of 
red flowers in her hair, alas, could 
not make poor Mina prettier than 
she was; they did not make her 
arms and neck whiter or rounder, 
they could not efface the fretful 
expression which disfigured her 
countenance. 

For an instant, however, her 
countenance cleared up, when a 
beautiful bouquet was brought in. 

She went a step forward toreceive 
it—a refreshing thought flashed 
through her mind of Captain Uno’s 
gallantry; but had an asp been 
concealed under the flowers, she 
could not have pushed it away from 
her with greater disgust than she 
did the next moment. 

The quasi asp, however, was 
nothing but an innocent card with 
the address of Emmy Welters 
upon it. 

This made a slight bustle; 
Elizabeth was as much excited by 
the arrival of the bouquet as if it 
had been for herself, and she rushed 
upstairs for a cast-off bouquet- 
holder of Mina’s which she pos- 
sessed. 

Whilst these and other little 
incidents were taking place in the 
houses of their expected guests, 
Mrs. Eversberg and Bruno were 
already sitting quite prepared for 
the arrival of the company. The 
mother and son were together in 
thereception-room. The former had 
assured herself by a last look round 
that all was in order in the different 
rooms; and now, with her own 
quiet dignity, she sat on the sofa 
under the great mirror, whilst 
Bruno en grande tenve paced up 
and down before her. 

All at once, Bruno stopped and 
gazed attentively at his mother. 

‘I wish, mamma, I could learn 
from you sometime or other how it 
is you manage to keep so young and 
handsome.’ 

‘Do you know what the best way 
is, my dear boy? A happy life, 
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such as your father has provided 
for me, and the possession of a son 
whom his old mother, with her 
prejudiced eyes, looks upon as 
extra perfect.’ 

She laughed, and Bruno would 
have said something in answer, 
when the master of the house ap- 
pea ired at the door. Bruno was 
right : his mother was an extremely 
handsome woman, and at the first 
glance you would have said she 
was the daughter of her husband, 
who now entered ; yet there were 
but a few years’ difference in 
between them. The circum- 
stance that, although but fifty 
years old, his hair was already 
snow-white, contributed to this ; for, 
if one looked at him more closely, 
one saw plainly that his features were 
far from suiting his white hair. 

T his is our first aquaintance with 
Mr. Eversberg, and I will detain 
you a moment to describe his ex- 
terior, for it can hardly be called an 
every-day exterior. Ido not believe 
that anyone who had once seen 
him could ever forget his counte- 
nance; there was something so 
~— in the pallid tint of his 

mplexion, so strange in the fixed 
look in his eyes, in the cold sound 
and calm tone of his voice whilst 
he slowly pronounced each word, 
as if he had first carefully thought 
over before it came out of his 


uge 


it 
1; 
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1} 
"But with the external calmness 
which distinguished him, there was, 
in contradiction to it, a certain ner- 
vousness with which he clasped his 
hands and folded them when he 
addressed anyone—a nervousness 
which at the smallest rustle made 
him start up and look suddenly over 
his shoulder, as if he thought some- 
body was standing behind him. 
Taken as a whole, his exterior 
was not agreeable; but in Dilburg 
people had known Mr. Eversberg 
so many years, that they did not 
pay much attention to it, and they 
overlooked that exterior in his emi- 
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nent qualities of justice and gene- 
rosity, which they honoured and 
loved. 

This veneration and love were 
felt for him even in a still greater 
measure by his wife and son. A 
happier and more united family 
than the Eversbergs one might 
have sought for in vain in Dilburg. 

It was remarkable how the set 
countenance of Mr. Eversberg al- 
tered in expression whenever he was 
with his family. And now, as he 
entered the well-lighted salon, a 
friendly expression came over his 
face, and Bruno thus greeted him: 

‘We were so afraid you would 
not come in time, father.’ 

‘Bruno and I had quite settled 
that you should just cast your eye 
over ‘everything,’ were the words 
with which Mrs. Ev ersberg greeted 
her husband. 

‘It has been in too good hands 
to make me feel the slightest doubt 
that all is in order, my dear Jo- 
hanna,’ answered Mr. Eversberg, 
while he prepared to sit down by 
his wife. 

‘No, no, father, you must not 
think of resting; you must first 
look once all round—must he not, 
mamma, if it is only to see the 
chandelier in the great drawing- 
room, and the collection of shrubs 
in the alcove, where I have hidden 
the musicians ?’ 

Mr. Eversberg unwillingly al- 
lowed himself to be led round by 
his wife andson. Heallowed them 
to show him all the arrangements 
for the ball, which were as new to 
him as they would be to the guests, 
for his time was too much taken up 
at the foundry for him to trouble 
himself about such domestic mat- 
ters. 

Besides a great room on the 
opposite side of the house where 
the table was laid for supper, there 
were on this side three rooms, 
leading into each other, prepared 
for the ball. 

The new house, which the family 
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already occupied, was all newly 
furnished in a modern style, and 
was now lighted up for the first 
time with gas chandeliers ; all orna- 
ment and taste, richness without 
being overloaded, elegance which 
did not exclude comfort; so that 
Bruno, with his preference for what 
was old, could not help looking at 
everything with pleasure. 

The reception-room, especially, 
with its massive furniture, its light 
yellow silk chairs and heavy yellow 
silk curtains and portiéres, had a 
splendid effect. From the smaller 
room one went through a folding 
door into the dining-room, which 
was now arranged as a ball-room 
with a waxed floor, and this again 
opened into what was called the 
green drawing room, where golden 
stars on green velvet glittered in 
the radiance of the gaslight, and 
where the card-tables were awaiting 
the non-dancing guests. Behind 
the drawn curtains all the windows 
were set open to let in the cool air 
of the autumn evening, and opening 
out of the saloon there was a boudoir 
from whence those who wished for 
more fresh air could step out for a 
few minutes on to a balcony which 
was concealed behind the curtain. 

But what added more than any- 
thing to the splendour of the 
effect, was the profusion of flowers 
which concealed the corners of 
the room and rendered the musi- 
cians invisible. The master of 
the house could hardly have 
failed to observe all these things 
with pleasure and a certain pride— 
a pride more excusable in him, 
than in those who are born and 
who have grown up in an atmo- 
sphere of wealth. But whatever he 
might have felt, his sensations 
could not be gathered from the ex- 
pression of his countenance. He 
went silently up and down the 
rooms, and when he came back to 
his wife and son he spoke an affec- 
tionate word and praised this or 
that arrangement. 
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But just before the arrival of the 
guests, he stopped suddenly in the 
first drawing-room and drew aside 
one of the green damask curtains 
which shut out the faintly glimmer- 
ing daylight from the window 
where he stood, and gazed with 
fixed look at what was outside. 
His gaze was in the direction of the 
foundry, the lights of which shone 
out towards him in the twilight 
gloom. Slowly, as with a mecha- 
nical motion in which his thoughts 
had no part, he let the curtain drop 
out of his hands and turned round. 

Before him lay the splendid rooms 
in a sea of light. He saw his wife 
and son standing together in the 
farthest room. Mrs. Eversberg, with 
her hand on Bruno’s shoulder, was 
speaking to him with the peculiar 
smile which gave such a charm to’ 
her countenance. 

From where he stood he could 
hear Bruno’s clear laugh resounding 
through the rooms. Motionless he 
gazed at the group just as he had 
gazed out of the window ; but all at 
once his rigid face became con- 
tracted and assumed an expression 
of wild despair, such as one would 
have thought impossible in a face 
generally so calm. A shiver passed 
through his limbs, and whilst he 
covered his face with his hands a 
deep sigh arose from his breast 
with the words ‘O God! O God!’ 

Hardly two minutes later he 
stood by his wife prepared to re- 
ceive the first guests whose approach 
was announced by the sound of the 
carriages. His pale face was now 
calm and rigid as ever ; no one could 
have remarked anything unusual 
in it. 

An hour afterwards the ball was 
in full swing. 

Of the ball, or at all events of 
the first part of it, there is not much 
to be told. It was like all enter- 
tainments of this nature. 

Lovely young faces seemed love- 
lier and prettier with the glow of 
pleasure and the blush of enjoy- 
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ment, and whirled round and round, 
in their brilliant ball-dresses, with 
as much spirit as if dancing were 
the object of life. Dancers with 
fewer external advantages also 
danced now and then, and in the 
intervals found time to rest, as they 
called it. Those still less gifted, 
the poor wall-flowers, sat gazing at 
their blank engagement-cards. 

Mammas sat together looking on 
with pleasure at their broods, and 
papas vanished into the already 
mentioned green drawing-room, 
where, at most of the card-tables, 
parties were made up. 

Amongst the gentlemen who did 
not either dance or play at cards 
was Otto Welters. Mary had 
urged him to take advantage of the 
entertainment from which, owing 
to her father’s illness, she was pre- 
cluded, and he had consented to do 
so, but he had not brought a cheer- 
ful face with him to the ball and 
he refrained altogether from danc- 


ing, although formerly so fond of it. 

Yet Otto seemed to regard the 
dancing couples with interest, and 
now and then, as Emmy or Eliza- 
beth swept by him with their merry 
faces, his countenance brightened 


up for a moment. Both these 
young ladies were among the 
most in request as partners, and 
they were obliged more than once 
to split their dances in order to 
content all the ‘aspirants.’ Mina 
also danced a great deal. None 
of the gentlemen present forgot 
their duty to the eldest daughter 
of a house where they had been 
treated with so much courtesy and 
had been so kindly received. 
Captain Uno, who in this respect 
was anything but remiss, was, to 
Mina’s great satisfaction, booked 
three times on her engagement 
card. Yes, and after each dance 
walked up and down with her for a 
long time, and this evening with a 
vivacity which heightened more 
than ever the fond expectations of 
her heart. After the first dance, he 
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told her of the unmistakable dete- 
rioration in mankind clearly evident 
in the buttons of the uniforms of 
his subalterns, and which, but for 
his strict discipline, would become 
less and less bright. After the 
second dance, he told her of a new 
model sabre which, regarded as an 
improvement on the old one, was 
asa steamer toa canal barge. After 
the third dance, Mina obtained a 
lesson on stars; not in the way of 
astronomy, but in the knowledge of 
the distinguishing marks, which, 
since the abolition of epaulettes, 
made it difficult to distinguish a 
general from a corporal. 

Mina quite expanded under the 
influence of Captain Uno’s enter- 
taining conversation. She had not 
looked so well nor so good-humoured 
for a long time. When Captain 
Uno, in the course of conversation, 
spoke of a possible change in the 
garrison, and asked her opinion as 
to his probable destination, Mina 
regarded it as an unkind freak of 
fortune that just at that moment 
the signal for the next dance was 
given and they were separated, but 
after supper she was again to dance 
with him, and who knows whether 
the conversation might not take 
the expected turn. 

Among all the happy couples 
there were none so happy as Bruno 
and Emmy. I need hardly say that 
they danced together as often as 
they dared without giving offence to 
others. 

Already some hours had passed 
since the ball began; the tempera- 
ture of the ball-room, although as 
much air as possible was admitted, 
could not be lowered to the desired 
degree of coolness, and many couples 
withdrew in turn for some moments 
into the boudoir where they could 
breathe the fresh air in the balcony. 

In the middle of a dance Bruno 
had led Emmy there ; he first care- 
fully wrapt round her a_ cloak 
which lay ready at the entrance, 
and then stepped with her outside. 
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There was an indescribable still- 
ness and calm in that cool autumn 
evening, which was the more re- 
markable when contrasted with the 
stirring lively ball-room which they 
had just left. The distant sounds of 
music and the tread of the dancers’ 
feet, were the only sounds which 
reached their ears. The moon was 
hidden behind a cloud, but the 
sky was for the most part clear, 
and the stars sparkled fitfully. 
The garden below them was 
veiled in a mysterious half dark- 
ness, as was the balcony on which 
Bruno and Emmy stood. 

For the first moment neither of 
them spoke. In the ball-room, in 
the midst of the dancing, they had 
had plenty to say to each other ; but 
here, in the calm stillness, the 
tongues of both were paralysed. 
Emmy was the first to break silence. 

‘I believe, Bruno, that this is the 
pleasantest day of my life.’ 

‘Is it, Emmy ? I am so glad that 
you say so. To me it is not only 
the pleasantest but also the hap- 
piest ; at least it may be so,’ he 
added, gently and with some hesi- 
tation. ‘When I must again go 
from home, this day, of all others, 
will remain in my recollection.’ 

‘Must you then go away soon, 
Bruno?’ A shade passed over 
Emmy’s sweet face as she said these 
words in a soft trembling tone. 

It gave Bruno courage to say 
now what he had intended to say 
that evening. ‘I can stay, at all 
events, till the end of my leave, 
Kmmy, and there might be circum- 
stances under which I should not 
go away at all, Emmy, may I at 
once say what those might be? 
May I at last express the wish of 
my heart ?’ 

Emmy made no answer, but she 
had not drawn back her hand 
which Bruno held, and so . . . he 
went on in a tone which betrayed 
the deepest emotion. 

‘You know, Emmy, that I chose 
the profession of a naval officer 
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against the will of my parents ; but 
my decision was not made out of 
mere wilfulness, but from a convic- 
tion that I was not suited to the 
life of the counting-house and foun- 
dry, to which my father had des- 
tined me, and till a short time since 
I never repented it. The busy ac- 
tive life, full of variety, the inces- 
sant change of place and scene, 
seemed made for me and my im- 
patient nature. But, in my long 
voyage home, a doubt began to arise 
in my mind whether in the long 
run I should feel happy in this 
changeable life which my profes- 
sion brings with it. You may be 
sure that it was partly the long- 
ing for home and for my parents 
which influenced me, but there 
was something more—the recollec- 
tion of that little fair-haired girl, 
whom I was already in love 
with as a boy, and whose image 
began to stand before my eyes as I 
came nearer my country. I pictured 
to myself how I should find her on 
my return ; whether she would cor- 
respond to all she promised to be 
when she was a child, with her good 
dear heart and her soft blue eyes. 
‘I thought of this every day 
afresh, Emmy, and every day my 
longing was stronger ; my thoughts 
gradually became bolder, and almost 
unknown to myself I went so far 
as to imagine that this girl might 
some day give me her love, as I 
loved her memory. I said to my- 
self that to her I would sacrifice 
my profession ; that for her sake I 
would even yet fulfil the wish of my 
father, and by her side would learn 
to live the life of a quiet citizen. 
All this I thought over so long that 
I was gradually entirely absorbed 
with these castles in the air; and, 
when at last I came home, the day 
arrived when all at once the girl 
of my dreams stood before me. 
Emny, at that moment, when I saw 
her unexpectedly before me, more 
beautiful than the most beautiful 
ideal that I had formed of her; 
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when she uttered my name with the 
old well-known sound of her voice; 
when she looked at me with her old 
friendly eyes, then, in her presence, 
I felt like a shy boy, who could find 
no words even for the simplest 
welcome, and who has since blamed 
himself a thousand times for the 
stupid manner in which he be- 
haved towards her, whom in his 
thoughts he knew so well.’ 

Bruno stopped speaking for a 
moment ; his tone had gradually be- 
come more impassioned. Emmy had 
partly turned away her face, but he 
felt her hand tremble within his 
own, and with a voice of deep emo- 
tion he went on: 

‘Emmy, may I speak still more 
clearly ? You now know that it de- 
pends on you whether I stay here or 
goawayagain. If lam mistaken, and 
you do not love me enough to be- 
come my wife, then I must go away, 
and the sooner the better. Now, 
you can yourself answer the ques- 
tion you put to me. May I stay, 
Emmy ?’ 

Emmy turned her face towards 
Bruno, and at the same moment the 
moon appeared from behind a cloud 
which had long obscured it. It 
lighted up her face, which was full 
of emotion; her blue eyes glistened 
with tears; but a smile played on 
the lips which were parted to make 
her reply. 

But what she was about to say 
remained unsaid. Before she could 
speak, hasty steps approached the 
balcony, and Bruno had just time 
to release Emmy’s hand, when the 
door-curtain was suddenly raised, 
and a servant came up to him. 

Bruno unwillingly turned towards 
him, but a glance at the troubled 
face of the old domestic silenced the 
impatient words which rose to his 
lips. 

‘Mr. Bruno, please to come im- 
mediately to the blue room ; master 
wishes to speak to you.’ 

‘Is it anything particular, John ?’ 

The old man made no answer. 
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‘You should come directly, Mr. 
Bruno,’ he repeated. 

Bruno no longer tarried. With 
a smile on his lips he offered Emmy 
his arm to conduct her back to the 
ball-room. 

‘One might almost predict from 
that grave-digger look of John’s, 
that the sky was about to fall upon 
us,’ said he softly to her. ‘ Pro- 
bably this important affair is con- 
nected with the supper.’ 

In going from the balcony into 
the boudoir, they stumbled upon 
William De Graaff, who was stand- 
ing with his arms folded, and with 
a sombre expression on his face. 

‘I have been looking for you 
everywhere, Emmy,’ he said, in a 
cold tone, which struck her as dis- 
agreeable. 

‘The dance you promised me is 
half over; but how could I know 
that you were gone off with Evers- 
berg to look at the moonlight ?’ 

There was a biting sarcasm in 
the tone of his words, which brought 
a deep blush into Emmy’s cheek. 

‘ We were not so much in search 
of moonlight as of fresh air,’ 
answered Bruno; ‘but, as Emmy 
has promised you this dance, I have 
no further right to her.’ 

He bowed to her as he left the 
boudoir by a door which led into 
the passage, and Emmy took Wil- 
liam’s arm, and, going back into 
the ball-room, stood up with him 
amongst the dancers. 

But, as long as the dance lasted, 
William did not speak a word to 
her, and Emmy was also silent. 
The dance, the ball-room, the lights, 
the company, all appeared to her as 
a dream ; all her movements were 
mechanical: she danced because 
dance she must, without knowing 
to what tune her feet were moving. 
She saw without looking ; she heard 
without listening. In her heart, 
however, there sounded delightful 
music, which drowned all other 
sounds—the words which Bruno 
had just spoken to her. What did 
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it matter to her that they were 
interrupted ? She knew that Bruno 
loved her. What mattered it to 
her that no words had passed her 
lips ? She knew that her heart had 
answered with a thousand voices 
before Bruno had spoken. The 
sensation of happiness brought a 
smile to her lips; she gave no heed 
to the dark passionate look with 
which William’s eyes were fixed 
upon her; she did not notice his 
silence; she hardly remarked that 
the dance was over. She could not 
recollect how she came to be alone 
in the solitary corner, almost con- 
cealed behind the flowers. 

This dance was the last before 
the interval which was to be occu- 
pied by supper, and the couples, in 
expectation of it, walked up and 
down the ball-room. The papas 
who had been playing at cards now 
re-appeared and attached them- 
selves to the mammas, who, during 
the last dance, had almost threatened 
to swallow each other up in their 


But 


increasing tendency to yawn. 
the approach of supper and themove 
preparatory to it infused fresh ani- 
mation among them. 


Emmy, in her quiet corner, 
gradually came to herself; and, in- 
deed, when Elizabeth discovered 
her there, she was quite in a state 
to speak reasonably. 

Her attention, however, was little 
given to Elizabeth’s chatter, for 
just then she saw Bruno enter the 
room, 

It seemed to her that he was 
paler than before, but perhaps she 
might only be imagining this. She 
saw, however, with some surprise, 
that he walked straight up to his 
mother, who was conversing in the 
midst of a circle of ladies and gen- 
tlemen. 

From the other end of the room 
it was impossible for Emmy to hear 
what he said, but she saw that he 
bent over Mrs. Eversberg and ap- 
parently said a few half-whispered 
words to her. 
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Bruno’s mother smiling to him 
gave him some answer, and the 
circle opened to let them pass; she 
then took her son’s arm and he 
conducted her down the whole 
length of the ball-room. Here 
and there she was addressed and 
detained, and Emmy saw how 
Bruno then stopped and repeatedly 
pushed back his hair, a nervous 
habit of his which she well knew. 

The nearer he got to the door, 
the more he hastened his pace; at 
last the door closed behind the 
mother and son. 

Emmy drew a deep breath, but 
the next moment she ‘found herself 
obliged to speak to a gentleman 
who addressed her, and who pre- 
sently took her for a promenade 
through the room. The music had 
ceased and there was a hum of 
voices in the ball-room, and now 
and then a merry laugh. 

But nearly half-an-hour passed, 
and still the company promenaded 
up and down, and, at length, here 
and there, some of the couples sat 
down. 

Ten minutes more and the life of 
the party began to flag; the laugh- 
ter ceased and the conversation 
dropped to a whisper. What could 
be going on? Not only their host 
was missing from the ball-room, 
but the hostess and Bruno did 
not return. What could they 
mean by leaving the guests to them- 
selves? Why was not the supper 
announced ? 

Another quarter of an hour 
passed. Even the whispering stop- 
ped ; people looked at each other, 
and here and there a murmur broke 
the silence. Burgomaster Welters 
was heard to say: ‘If people are 
invited, it should at least be seen 
that they have something to eat.’ 

‘ Theard that there was to be some 
surprise,’ said a sarcastic guest, ‘and 
perhaps this it.’ 

‘I have never heard that in well- 
bred society the guests were left to 
themselves,’ said Mrs. Welters ; and 
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close to her something was whis- 
pered of which the word ‘ parvenu’ 
was alone distinctly audible. 

But the opening of the door 
silenced everyone. An unnatural 
silence reigned in the great ball- 
room—a silence in which, as the 
proverb says, one might hear a pin 
drop—a silence which was audible. 

Bruno Eversberg came in. 

His deadly-pale face, his bewil- 
dered eyes, prepared the company 
for something unusual. 

With tolerably firm steps, with 
his head slightly bent, he walked 
into the middle of the ball-room. 
Here stood a chair which had just 
done service in a cotillon; to this 
chair he clung with both hands. 

Standing under the chandelier, 
with its full light upon him, he 
slowly raised his head. 

Twice he opened his white tremb- 
ling lips, but twice in vain ; no sound 
came forth. 

At last Bruno commanded him- 
self. What he said was almost in 
a whisper, and with a voice without 
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sound ; the painful stillness around 
made it nevertheless distinctly audi- 
ble in the furthest corner of the 
room. ‘My friends, a great cala-- 
mity has fallen upon our house. 
From some misunderstanding my 
father has been arrested and taken to 
prison. It will all, I hope, be cleared 
up to-morrow morning; we must, 
however, be alone. You will excuse 
my mother thatshe cannot take leave 
of you.’ Bruno had spoken at first 
in a faltering voice, but the las: 
words he spoke quickly as if reading 
them off. As he ceased speaking 
his eyes wandered through the ball- 
room as if seeking some one; but 
before his guests, half-petrified with 
suspense, could utter a word of 
sympathy, Bruno had turned round,, 
and with hasty steps had quitted 
the room. 

The vibration made by the shut- 
ting of the great door behind him 
sounded hollow through the room, 
and it was the signal for a gencral 
break-up of the party. 

(To he continucd.) 
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BEARING ON THE WAR:.' 


L 


TI\WHE events of the war between 

France and Germany have 
passed ont of what may be fitly 
called the ‘ Special Correspondent’ 
phase of description. We are no 
longer overwhelmed with narra- 
tives, often indeed graphic and of 
real value, but reeking with the 
chauvinisme of the camp, which 
resolve the whole of the awful con- 
test into heroism and omniscience 
on the winning side, and cowardice 
and worthlessness on the conquered. 
The theories which seemed plausible 
enough in the deceptive glare of 
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astonishing success, of the inferi- 
ority of the French to the German 
race, in all that constitutes aptitude 
for war, of the superhuman capacity 
of Von Moltke, and of the foolish- 
ness of the French generals en masse, 
have ceased to sway even ordinary 
minds; nor has the view prevailed 
finally that the struggle was a 
manifest collision between the an- 
tagonist powers of light and of dark- 
ness. The exaggerated accounts, 
in a word, in which the war was 
hastily represented, are rapidly 
vanishing into oblivion; and though 
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portions of these works will be of 
great use to future chroniclers, it 
has been felt that, to a large extent, 
they distort and pervert facts, 
touch truth only upon the surface, 
and reflect the mere impressions of 
the moment. On the other hand, 
nothing like a history of the great 
conflict has as yet been published : 
and such a book must be an affair 
of time, inasmuch as few official 
statements from authentic sources 
have as yet appeared ; as several of 
the chief actors in the drama have 
still to describe ad parts they 
played, and as any writer worthy 
of the task will wait ontil he shail 
have reached that distance at which 
it is possible to see events in a 
sober light, and in their true pro- 
portions. Meanwhile, the litera- 
ture of the contest is passing into 
a new phase, that of criticism on 
the real causes of the catastrophe 
which befel France; and treatises 
of various degrees of merit, and, i 

some instances, of the greatest in- 


terest, have endeavoured to explain, 


on intelligible grounds, and in a 
calm and philosophic spirit, how it 
came to pass that in less than a 
month what had been the leading 
Power of the Continent was over- 
run and practically vanquished. 
These treatises naturally associate 
themselves with a series of works 
of earlier date, which appeared be- 
fore hostilities were proclaimed, and 
which, composed by distinguished 
officers in the service of either belli- 
gerent State, have now become of 
extreme importance, as they fore- 
shadowed, in a considerable degree, 
the immense disasters we have just 
instanced. We have placed at the 
foot of these articles a number of 
these two kinds of publications ; 
and, if we mistake not, the study 
of them will dissipate many of the 
fallacies too commonly current 
about the war, and will prove that, 
wonderful as its results were, they 
may be ascribed to known causes 
repeatedly visible in the course of 
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history. Taken altogether’, these 
treatises point, what we believe, is 
the true moral of the campaign of 
1870—not that the French are in- 
curably degenerate, or that all their 
leaders were out of their senses—not 
that the Germans are invincible, or 
that their commanders have never 
been equalled ; but the important, 
though somewhat trite lesson, that 
numbers, efficiency, and good orga- 
nisation more than ever assert their 
superiority in war; that States may 
at different periods possess very dif- 
ferent degrees of strength, although 
apparently nearly ma itched ; that 
ability, for ethought, and resolution, 
will prevail over vacillation and 
rashness ; and, above all, that when 
military objects are sacrif ficed to 
political exigencies, calamities al- 
most always ensue. 

When, in July 1870, France reck- 
lessly sent her challenge to Prussia, 
the ceneral opinion of Europe was 
—so strong is the influence of tra- 
dition—that she was at least equal 
in military power and resources to 
a united Germany. That this was 
a complete mistake is now proved 
by the plainest evidence. The able 
French attaché at Berlin, whose 
reports have thrown such a clear 
light on the comparative forces of 
the belligerents, calculated that, in 
1868, the French army on a peace 
footing was inferior to that of Ger- 
many by at least 50,000 or 60,000 
men, and this estimate in the main 
corresponds with that made by Na- 
poleon IIT. when in captivity at 
Wilhelmshoe. This fact, which, by 
the way, is a curious commentary 
on Bismarck’s complaints about 
French armaments before the war, 
shows that even in the single respect 
in which her superiority was as- 
sumed—a standing army prepared 
to strike—France was to a great 
extent overmatched ; but this diffe T= 
ence is no measure of the extraor- 
dinary disproportion in strength of 
the hostile Powers for a decisive 
contest. The whole available re- 
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serves of France, to fill and support 
her armies in the field, consisted of 
some contingents of the second class 
of conscripts and of the newly- 
created Garde Mobile, both forces 
being almost wholly untrained, and 
therefore useless at first as soldiers. 
The conscript contingent has been 
estimated at from 252,000 to 320,000 
men; and its military value has 
been thus described in an official 
paper of the Empire, published 
months before hostilities began : 

The seven contingents of 36,000 men, say 
252,000 men altogether, would be called 
upon to take the field, without having had 
any other military education than five 
months passed in the depdts—a fact which 
requires no comment. 


Napoleon IIT. says the same thing, 
and his remarks show how tradition 
hampered the direction of the mili- 
tary power of France: 

In France, unfortunately, the most com- 

‘ petent authorities have always been opposed 
to the system of well-traine ed reserves. It 
may be remembered that Marshal Soult, 
whose opinion, as minister of war, was su- 
preme, repeatedly declared that the best 
reserves consisted in large numbers of men 
left in their homes without having been 
compelled, during peace time, to serve. 
‘When,’ he said, ‘at the outbreak of war, 
young men who have not served are called 
to join the colours, they flock in more rea- 
dily than those who have already experi- 
enced the discomforts of barrack life and of 
discipline.’ 

The Gardes Mobiles numbered 
about 500,c0c0 men, but they had 
not had a semblance of training ; 
they were unarmed, without discip- 
line, and generally hostile to mili- 
tary service. In fact, the conditions 
under which they were in theory 
attached to the army made it im- 
possible that they could be soldiers : 
they were only to be called out a 
fortnight in each year, and no man, 
even when called out, was to be ab- 
sent from home more than twenty- 
four hours. Baron Stoffel, in 1869, 
wrote : 


The institution of the Garde Mobile is 
evidently illusory, as long as these regula- 
tions shall be maintained. 
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As this writer’s reports have ap- 
peared in full in Fraser’s Magazine, 
we shall not do more than briefly 
refer to them. 

Even the official papers of par- 
tisans of the Empire came practically 
to the same conclusion, though 
they fed the nation on self-decep- 
tion. We quote from one of the 
Conférences militaires held at Paris 
before the outbreak of the war : 


Our Garde Mobile is liable to exercise and 
drilling during a fortnight in each year. 
This is not much, certainly ; but the mili- 
tary education of this force would soon be 
completed were the army summoned to the 
field. Those who are aware of the marvel- 
lous aptitude of the young Frenchman for 
military service, will believe that this ele- 
mentary instruction will be of the greatest 
value. 


The reserves of France are, there- 
fore, a mere paper force, of little or 
no use in modern war, though num- 
bering from 700,000 to 800,000 men 
The reserves of Germany, on the 
other hand, divided into the reserve 
proper and the landwehr of North 
and South Germany, were 800,000 
trained soldiers, in round numbers, 
in the highest state of military 
efficiency. ‘Of this gigantic reserve, 
every unit, as is well known, had 
been serving in the ranks for three 
years at least. 

The general result was, that the 
forces of France, unequal even on 
paper to those of her well-prepared 
antagonist, were in real worth so 
utterly inferior that no fair com- 
parison can be made between them. 
It will be observed that, in 1869, 
Baron Stoffel considered Prussia 
alone immeasurably superior to 
France in strength ; his calculations 
rightly rejecting the French reserves 
as of no use, and classifying the 
Prussians as real soldiers. 

His estimate does not widely 
differ from that of the author of a 
pamphlet, attributed to Napoleon 
III., except that this writer assumes 
that France would find 200,000 good 
soldiers in her reserves, her stand- 
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ing army being 400,000 strong—a 
calculation far from correct. 


The Emperor was aware that Prussia 
could set on foot within a short time 9co,000 
men, and, with the aid of the Southern 
States, 1,100,000, whereas France could 
only oppose to them 600,000. 


Enormous, however, as this dif- 
ference was, a difference amply suffi- 
cient toassure success to the stronger 
Power, it falls far short of the real 
distinction in the military forces of 
the belligerents. Setting aside the 
decisive inequality caused by the 
worthlessness of the French reserves, 
the army of France on a peace 
footing was not only, as we have 
seen, weaker in numbers than that 
of united Germany; it was in many 
respects an inferior instrument. In 
the first place, it was, to an extent 
of probably nearly balf its strength, 
composed of old soldiers and of men 
substituted for those exempted from 
the conscription; and these two 
classes, according to the testimony 
of the best French officers, filled the 
ranks with men inferior in stature, 
in many instances half worn out, 
and generally uneducated and prone 
to indiscipline. Of the old soldiers 
of the Second Empire, the counter- 
feit presentments of the veterans of 
the First, old in military experience 
but not in age, General Trochu said, 
in 1867: 

With the old soldier military service has 
become a trade—a trade from which he 
seeks to derive as much advantage as pos- 
sible, and not to put himself to too much 
trouble. Such men grow troublesome, cross- 
grained, ready to make complaints, and 
liable to caprices and weaknesses. . . . 
Their vigour is very unequal; they serve 
well one day, and badly another. They 
become indifferent, careless, incapable of 
feeling noble emotions, of being stirred by 
a high impulse. Old soldiers, 
too, are often drunkards, . . . Many of 
them, also, end by being unable to stand the 


fatigues of war and the weight of their 
arms, 


General de Wimpffen thus de- 
scribes the results of the system of 
admitting substitutes : 
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This system had the effect of incumbering 
the army with men of the lowest condition, 
without knowledge or education, and of 
driving away from it the youth which was 
wont before to seek for an honourable career 
with the national standards. It made the 
non-commissioned officers, moreover, too 
aged. 

The troops which comprised the 
first line of Germany were, cer- 
tainly, rather too young soldiers ; 
but apart from the circumstances 
that they were sustained by im- 
mense trained reserves, they were, 
speaking generally, very superior 
to the French veterans and substi- 
tutes, in vigour, patriotism, educa- 
tion, discipline—in all, in short, that 
makes troops efficient. 

The elements of the French army 
were thus, to a great extent, inferior 
in composition to those of the Ger- 
man. Independently, too, of its 
weakness in numbers, the French 
army laboured under defects which 
made it feebler as a military machine 
than that of its formidable enemy. 
Though the chassepdt is a much 
better weapon than the compara- 
tively antiquated needle-gun, the 
French infantry, generally less calm 
and collected than their more solid 
foes, and accustomed to desultory 
Algerian warfare, were not able to 
turn their arms of precision to the 
best account, and were far behind 
the German infantry in accuracy 
and steadiness of fire. This was 
pointed out long ago by Baron 
Stoffel, and the campaign fully con- 
firmed his view, as we read in the 
very able treatise of a ‘ Staff Officer 
of Army of the Rhine :’ 


The engagements of the war proved how 
defective was the training of our infantry 
in the use of their rifles ; generally speak- 
ing the soldiers began firing at such distances 
that no result could be obtained; even at 
short distances, their fire was badly directed, 
and always too quick. 


It is doubtful whether in men and 
horses the French cavalry did not 
excel the German. But in the use 
of this important arm, the French 
seem to have followed carelessly the 
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obsolete traditions of former wars ; 
they employed their cavalry in 
fruitless charges on unshaken in- 
fantry with modern small arms, and 
they did not engage it in sufficient 
force in outpost duty and recon- 
noitring. The German chiefs, on 
the other hand, appreciated fully 
one of the great tasks of cavalry 
in covering and exploring the ad- 
vance of armies. The exploits of the 
Uhlans in the campaign have been 
narrated by many witnesses ; and in 
this way they made good use of 
their masses of horsemen, though in 
1870 they seem not to have had a 
great cavalry general. The result 
was, that the French cavalry was too 
often thrown away and saérificed, 
while the German performed ad- 
mirable service in baffling and sur- 
prising the enemy. The ‘Staff 
Officer of the Army of the Rhine’ 
says on this subject : 

The instruction given in peace time to our 
eavalry had certainly not prepared it to 
perform satisfactorily the duty of reconnoi- 
tring; and though its elements were very 
good, it was deficient in this particular. On 
every occasion when it was engaged in the 
field it fought with the greatest vigour and 
energy; but in outpost duty and making 
reconnaisances it was decidedly inferior to 
the Prussian cavalry, and very inefficient. 


Turning to the artillery of the 
two armies, the French artillery, 
officers and men, seem to have been 
equal to their former reputation, 
and were certainly not surpassed 
by the Germans. But, whatever 
the reason, the French field guns 
were far inferior to those of their 
foe, not only in numbers, but in 
range, inaccuracy, and in quickness 
of fire. This was noticed in 1868 
by Baron Stoffel, and is confirmed 
by the ‘ Staff Officer of the Army 
of the Rhine :’ 


On the field of battle the courage and 
coolness of our «artillery men were admi- 
rable; and all that relates to the carriages 
and their furniture was in the best state. 
But, as though nothing in our army could 
be perfect, our pieces were extremely infe- 
rior to those of the enemy in range, accu- 
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racy, and power of fire. The Prussian 
percussion shells, also, burst much more 
efficiently than ours. 


The general result was that the 
three arms were less capable of 
doing the work of war in the 
French army than in the German. 
A similar inferiority may be traced 
in the higher departments of the 
French service. The French staff, 
composed for the most part, of 
young men chosen after a process 
of cramming, and unacquainted 
with regimental duties, was not 
nearly equal to that of the Germans, 
selected, intelligently and with 
rare equity, from officers of the line 
of various grades; and this single 
distinction would alone create a 
marked inequality between the two 
armies. Baron Stoffel wrote signi- 
ficantly in 1868 on the subject, and 
Napoleon III. has made these re- 
marks on the differences between 
the French and the German staff's: — 


There can be no greater mistake than to 
regard, as we do, staff officers, who ought to 
possess qualities and acquirements revealed 
only by practice, as a scientific corps, like 
the artillery or engineers, Quick clear 
sight, for instance, is not an affair of sci- 
ence; it is a gift of nature perfected by 
experience. Officers whose duty it is to 
direct the movements of troops, to choose 
the positions and the ground adapted to 
each arm, to study the territories which 
may become the theatre of war, to compre- 
hend all the needs and wants of an army, 
ought not, as in France, to be selected out of 
the pupils of a school, but should be chosen 
out of the most capable officers of the army. 
This last is the Prussian system. 


Though it is a mistake to suppose 
that the French generals were a 
mere collection of incapable fools, 
no Von Moltke existed among them ; 
and the majority, trained in the 
school of Algeria, and rendered 
careless by easy successes, were ill 
fitted for a great Kuropean struggle. 
Besides including one remarkable 
chief, and several very able gene- 
rals, the German commanders 
were, generally speaking, much 
more highly educated than the 
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French, and more versed in military 
science. This advantage, we need 
not say, was great. 

The administrative service of the 
French army entrusted entirely to 
military men, and scarcely con- 
trolled by the commanding officers, 
had been condemned by General 
Trochu as long ago as 1859; and it 
broke down completely in 1870. 
The administration of the German 
army, conducted upon the opposite 
principle of subordination of the 
entire service to the general com- 
manding upon the spot, worked de- 
cidedly ‘better in the last trial; and 
this difference, too, was of the great- 
est importance. The ‘ Staff Officer 
of the Army of the Rhine’ has 
made these remarks on this sub- 
ject 


The defects of our administrative organi- 
sation were especially conspicuous in this 
campaign. They may thus be expressed— 
confusion, inability to supply the wants of 
the army, and such crowding together of 
matériel that the troops were continually 
delayed. In the organisation of 
the Prussian administration you saw expe- 
rience, a profound knowledge of what was 
required, and careful forethought. 

It should be added that the ad- 
ministrative services of the French 
army were much less complete, and 
less perfect in many details, than 
those of its German antagonist. 

The mobility of the French army 
had been one of its chief character- 
istics, and one of the causes of its 
numerous victories. But, owing to 
neglect, to the growth of luxury, 
and to usages which had grown up 
in Algeria, this element of success 
had been disregarded; the French 
soldier had gradually been burdened 
with an extraordinary weight of 
accoutrements; the baggage of the 
officers had become excessive ; and, 
as the result, the French army had 
grown comparatively slow in its 
movements. On the other hand, 
every effort had been made to give 
celerity to the German troops ; and, 
what had never been witnessed be- 
fore, the marching power of the 
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German army had become superior 
to that of its rival—an advantage 
sometimes decisive in war. On this 
subject the ‘Staff Officer of the 
Army of the Rhine’ has written 
thus :— 


On accountof the enormous weights borne 
by the infantry, and by the cavalry horses, 
our army had become less active in its 
movements than the Germans, hitherto pro- 

verbial for slowness. 


In rapidity, too, and dexterity of 
manoeuvre the French troops had 
fallen behind the age, and were 
especially inferior to their German 
foes. The elasticity of the French 
line of battle, and the suppleness of 
the Fgench tactical formations— 
points in which formerly the French 
army was superior to every army in 
Europe—had been carefully studied 
by the Germans ; and owing to the 
strenuous exertions of their chiefs, 
and to the constant practice of new 
evolutions, adapted intelligently to 
modern war, the German army sur- 
passed its rival in all that consti- 
tutes manoeuvring excellence. No- 
thing caused more surprise than this 
distinction; and yet General Trochu 
had pointed it out, when in 1867 he 
expressed himself thus :— 


In our regulations and tactics we are 
going back to the days of Frederick the 
Great ; the military Powers of the North 
are learning the methods of fighting and 
maneeuvring which characterised the First 
Empire. 


How thoroughly Prussian gene- 
rals had studied the means of im- 
proving the old Prussian tactics, 
remarkable for their rigid stiffness, 
appears from the following passage 
of the able pamphlet of Prince 
Frederick Charles, written as long 
ago as 1860 :— 

Our skirmishers ought henceforth to be 
employed in columns of companies (i.e. in 
smaller and more easily handled units). 
By these means the mobility of the infantry 
will be greatly increased. In a word, three 
conditions ought to be observed to enable 
our army to beat the French. The first is, 
to develop the military qualities of the indi- 
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vidual soldier; secondly, to take care that 
our commanders perfectly understand the 
use of the three arms; thirdly, to meet the 
French, habituated to victory, with more 
yaried and active tactics, 


It is at least doubtful whether 
the system of weakening the Line 
in the French army for the sake of 
a few corps d’élite, was not injurious 
to its vigour and spirit. General 
Trochu has condemned this sys- 
tem strongly ; but it worked won- 
ders under Napoleon I.; and we 
are inclined not to consider it one 
of the principal causes of French 
military decay. It was admired 
on the whole by Prince Frederick 
Charles :— 

The French, on pringjple, make a great 
and early use of their corps Wélite. A 
third of each battalion is composed of picked 
men, and besides these are the Chasseurs 
and the Zouaves. These corps d’élite are 
superior to the Line, and the centre compa- 
nies of each battalion seem in peace time to 
enjoy a kind of distinction. They are in- 
tended to march in the front line of battle, 
and thus to gain an advantage at once. 
This often gives the French a moral supe- 
riority, and renders the combat more easy 
for their other troops. 


But if the French army was ex- 
tremely inferior to the German in 
numbers and military worth, the 
manner in which it was organised 
made its concentration and prepa- 
ration for the field slower and less 
perfect than that of its foe, and in 
modern war this was a great disad- 
vantage. The French army was a 
collection of regiments, kept apart 
from each other at different places, 
and in peacetime never formed into 
larger units, such as divisions and 
corps; and every regiment drew 
its recruits indifferently from all 
parts of the country ; these recruits, 
too, being in the first instance sent, 
not to the regimental head-quarters, 
but to depdts sometimes at a dis- 
tance. This system has its own 
advantages ; but it tended to delay 
and corfusion in bringing together 
the national forces, and in getting 
them ready forthe field, and it was 
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opposed to the growth of that moral 
coherence which ought to unite 
‘that living machine’ an army. 
When, on the occasion of war break- 
ing out, it was found necessary to 
form corps d’armée out of many 
small bodies widely apart, and 
when, besides, each of these bodies 
was composed of elements gathered 
from a distance, collected together 
by complicated means, the work of 
combining these scattered arrays 
into large and really well-ordered 
masses was evidently an affair re- 
quiring time; and the masses could 
only gradually acquire the unity 
and esprit de corps which ought to 
animate a military organism. The 

‘mobilisation ’ of the “French army, 
was, therefore, tedious and faulty 
at the outset; on this point the 
‘ Staff Officer’ referred to says :— 


The defects of our military system which 
does not attempt to keep up in peace time 
any permanent organisation for war, ap- 
peared fully when our army was being 
mobilised. As regards personne! and ma- 
tériel, everything was to be combined and 
sgt in order; we had regiments of infantry 
and cavalry, but these elements were scat- 
tered and isolated; it was necessary to 
group them into brigades, divisions, corps 
d’armée, to give commanders and staff offi- 
cers to these fractions. We should 
add that the men on furlough, those belong- 
ing to the reserves, and the second contin- 
gents, were called to join their regiments; 
and as they were sent in the first instance 
to the depots, and thence to their respective 
regiments, the same men had sometimes to 

make different journeys in opposite direc- 
tions. This defective system 
caused general disorder and an irreparable 
loss of time. Time at the beginning of a 
campaign is an element of success perhaps 
even more important than numbers. . ° 
Another evil result must also be noticed. 
By combining in this way military elements 
never before united, by giving the soldiers 
commanders unknown to them, and the 
commanders resources which they had not 
tried, the army was left without that mu- 
tual confidence and coherence which con- 
nects officers and men together, and is an 
important cause of success. 


The German army, on the other 
hand, is always in a state of pre- 
paration for the field, and its divi- 
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sions retain their unity, though 
comparatively small, on a@ peace 
footing. ‘The elements which form 
its corps d’armée are quickly and 
‘easily brought together, each corps 
belonging to a “peculiar district, 
and the regiments which compose 
such corps being recruited from 
men upon the spot; and these units 
are trained to act together as parts 
of the well-or ganised masses which 
make up the forces of the entire 
Empire. The ‘ mobilisation’ of the 
German army is, therefore, rapidly 
accomplished ; each regiment and 
corps draws in its reserves without 
difficulty from a narrow area; and 
each corps d’armée is composed of 
soldiers and officers accustomed to 
work in concert, and who inspire 
each other with mutual confidence. 
The army is thus arrayed quickly, 
and abounds in a strong esprit de 
aes as has been pointed out by 
the last quoted author :— 


In Prussia, owing to the permanent or- 
ganisation, even in peace time, of her corps 
d'armée, the transition of the army from a 
peace to a war footing is accomplished 
easily, without agitation, and with won- 
derful celerity. . . . ,» The mobilisa- 
tion of the different corps takes place, so to 
speak, on the spot; everything is arranged, 
foreseen, and provided for beforehand within 
each district. The consequences are, order, 
capacity, and thorough efficiency. 


It was characteristic, too, of the 
French system, that it was in the 
highest degree centralised; and, 
accordingly, the Minister of War 
was overwhelmed with multifarious 
duties when once hostilities were 
proclaimed ; there was little local 
division of labour, even generals 
with their corps being almost power- 
and the wotériel of war was 
collected together in Government 
depdts, often at a distance from 
each other, and from the army in 
the field. This, also, tended to 
delay and disorder, as Napoleon III. 
has pointed out :— 


less ; 


the whole war organisation 
regiments must be 


In France 
has to be provided; 
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formed into brigades and divisions; the 
batteries and engineer companies belonging 
tothese units must often be brought from a 
distance ; the intendance, the artillery parks, 
and the ambulances must be prepared. . . . 
The matériel, too, must be despatched in all 
directions. The dress of the soldiers, their 
camp furniture, munitions of war, tools, 
&c., instead of being distributed on the 
spot from local magazines, are drawn from 
great centres, especially from Paris, and 
are thence sent off to the various depots. 


The German system is, on the 
contrary, local; the commander of 

2ach corps a’ armé e is charged with 
the duty of sending it to the field 
complete inevery military require- 
ment; and the matéricl of each 
corps is collected within the 
province to which it belongs. We 
can conceive cifcumstances in which 
such a system would be attended 
with very bad results; but when 
it works well itproduces celerity and 
simplicity in setting an army on 
foot. Napoleon ITI. has observed :— 


The matériel of war, the dress and arms 
of the troops, the field-pieces, the carriages, 
the tools, the camp furniture—in a word, 
everything, to the smallest particular—is 
found in the magazines of each corps, in the 
depots of the trains, or in general magi- 
zines within easy reach. In ‘thi S way each 
corps d'armée has all that it requires withi: 
its own district; and its chiefs are not 
obliged to write every moment to Berlin for 
what they may require. 


effects of the two 
systems, considered simply as 
modes of organisation, are thus 
set forth by the same authority — 


The administration of war in France is 
like some magnificent machine of which thi 
different parts are admirably made, but are 
kept separate in the manufactory. When 
the time comes to put the machine in mo- 
tion, it is a long and difficult business; for 
all the wheels must. be brought togeth« ran e 
arranged ; in a word, the machine must bi 
reconstructed, from the simplest screw tu 
the most complicated joint. In Germany, 
on the contrary, the machine stands always 
ready ; itis only necessary, to set it agoing, 
to give it water and coal and to light th 
fire. Nevertheless, our organisation is always 
completed at last; but it isan affair of great 
zeal and efforts; there is a fatal loss of 
time, and the end is attained too late. There 
is the whole question. 


The general 
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General Trochu has noticed in 
a striking passage how these two 
systems may affect the condition, 
the training, and the military spirit 
of an army : 


With the exception of certain great cen- 
tres, such as Paris, Lyons, and the camp of 
Chalons, where the troops who are combined 
are rather united than organised, the ele- 
ments of war in France—both the personnel 
and matériel—are extremely isolated and 
dispersed. There are some colonels who, 
absorbed by the numerous details of com- 
mand and of administration, at the head- 
quarters of their regiment, have not been able 
to see their de tachments for several months, 

nor to be seen by them. As regards the 
generals of division and their subordinates, 
they find it even more difficult to enter into 
close relations with their commands. Under 
this system organised concentration, ex- 
changes of military views and sentiments, 
the regular combination of the different 
arms, Manceuvres on a great scale resem- 
bling the realities of war, are out of the 
question. The thing is impossible. And 
when war comes all this medley must be 
arranged, and is arranged in the presence 
of the enemy, and in the midst of an end- 
less commotion which keeps the army in a 
state of excitement and disorder. In Prus- 
sia, and in Russia also, the active army in 
time of peace as well as of war, is formed 
into several corps d’armée, each of them 
comprising divisions, brigades, regiments, a 
staff, depéts, a personnel and matériel com- 
plete, and always in a state of readiness 
and unity. The reserves are close at hand, 
and from day to day the whole corps is fit 
for immediate action. It is quite possible 
to find inconveniences in this military or- 
—- as in all human creations. Need 

I dwell on the incomparable advantages it 
presents as a preparation for war when it 
has once penetrated into the customs of 
nations and of armies! Its advantages are, 
that it preserves the military spirit through 
the union it establishes between those who 
command and those who obey, that it con- 
centrates the moral faculties which direct 
the complex organisation of an army, and 
that it opens a field for experiments of all 
kinds, that it enables concentration to be 
rapid, and execution to be swift and ener- 
getic when the time to act has come, and 
that, in a word, it makes preparation easy 
and efficient, 


It deserves to be noticed, that 
even Marshal Marmont, who had 
seen French armies almost always 
triumph over German during the 
First Empire, had a decided prefe- 
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rence for the German system, even 
when it was comparatively im- 
mature. He compares the two 
systems thus: 


I am in favour of the German system. To 
begin with its defects: it may give soldiers 
a provincial spirit, possibly a source of dan- 
ger; it may also in peace time diminish the 
military spirit ; but its advantages are great 
and undeniable. As regards administration, 
it facilitates recruiting, and the transition 
from peace to war is marvellously simplified, 
As regards moral force, it strengthens the 
sentiment of military honour by throwing 
on soldiers the task of defending in war the 
province where they were born. This is a 
powerful incentive. 


In addition to its inherent defects, 
the French army had been weaken- 
ed by its position in the State, and 
by the condition of France; whereas 
the Germanarmy vividly represented 
the aspirations of a martial race 
intent on a great national object. 
It is not meant by this that the 
French people had fallen into com- 
plete degeneracy, nor yet that its 
military forces were morally worth- 
less and good for nothing ; nor do 
we pretend that the German soldier 
is naturally superior to the French- 
man. Not to speak of times com- 
paratively remote—of the days of 
Jena and Auerstadt—the French 
army in 1859 was, by the admission 
of German writers, much better 
than anything which, at that 
juncture, Prussia and her allies 
could send into the field; and to 
decide offhand that of two nations, 
whose history has been equally 
great, one has become essentially 
debased, and the other essentially 
noble and pure, appears to us ex- 
ceedingly unwise. 

But, just as in 1806, the Prussian 
army was demoralised by success, 
neglect, and over-confidence, and 
the Prussian nation had apparently 
lost a great deal of its natural 
energy, so in 1870 the French 
army had declined from its former 
pitch of excellence, and France her- 
self seemed, in a great degree, a 
decaying, selfish, and money-making 
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people. The French army had been 
pampered as an instrument of im- 
perial power; it had lived on the 
fame of past great deeds; it had 
become, to a great extent, a caste 
apart from the real nation; and 
hence its commanders were too 
often mere favourites, without skill 
in war ; it had grown vainglorious, 
reckless, and ignorant; corruption 
pervaded its ranks generall rs 
was debauched by vanity and very 
ill-disciplined. The German army, 
on the other hand, had been care- 
fully prepared for war; it had a 
new reputation to make; it em- 
bodied the ambition of a dynasty, 
and the patriotism of a great race 
resolved to work out its own 
unity ; and it was not only admi- 
rably commanded, but it was 
honestly administered, and tho- 
roughly well ordered. What may, 
therefore, be called the moral 
forces of the two armies were wholly 
dissimilar; and the result was, to 
increase greatly the natural inferi- 
ority of the one, and to add an 
immense stimulus to the power of 
the other. The following estimate 
of the causes of the moral decadence 
of the French army appears to us, 
on the whole, just : 


The French army had long been supreme 
arbiter of political power in France—an ele- 
vation preferable in many respects to that 
of its predecessor the Parisian mob—but 
fatal in the long run to itself, and bringing 
down with it in its ruin both the empire 
and the nation. The process resulting from 
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this false position has been so often seen as 
to hardly require touching upon. The pos- 
session of power always ‘tends to enervate 
its possessor, and more so in the case of an 
army than in that of any other body, seeing 
that the strength of an army depends on its 
discipline, which will not continue self-im- 
posed. . . . . ~ Hence, although the 
French army entered upon the war with an 
imposing frame-work and a high spirit, the 
muscles of the fighting body were relaxed 
and its stamina enfeebled. 


Such, then, were the forces of 
France and Germany as they went 
into the fieldin1870. Entirely over- 
matched in numerical strength, in 
all that constitutes efficiency as a 
military instrument, the French 
army was moved against an enemy 
of irresistible force, ‘and in a perfect 
state of preparation for war. The 
result could not have been doubtful, 
and nothing probably could have 
saved France from defeats and an 
unfortunate campaign. Still, there 


was no reason why her whole power 
should have been destroyed in a few 
weeks, why her capital should have 
been invested and taken, and why 


she should have undergone humilia- 
tion not easy to parallel in modern 
history. The real cause of this 
extraordinary catastrophe was the 
abuse of the forces she really pos- 
sessed: and but for errors in com- 
mand, in the main due to the dis- 
regard of military considerations in 
order to gain political ends, Franc 
would not have to lament  sucl 
scenes as the capitulations of Met 
and Sedan. 
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THE CITY OF THE MONK. 


N the mind of the traveller 
I through many lands there are 
certain cities set apart as unique. 
Such was Paris, before it sank into 
the tremendous sea of cloud from 
which it is so slowly emerging. Who 
can compare any other spot to 
quaint Nuremburg ; or to Moscow, 
with its domes of green and gold, 
looked down on from the Byzantine 
crown of the Kremlin? Or who 
can associate any other architec- 
tural beauty with that of Venice, 
recumbent on her lagune, as it 
were the place of sapphires? Nor 
is old Edinburgh less incomparable, 
with her superb Arthur’s Seat and 
Castle Rock set in fair formations 
geologic and historic. But among 
those cities specifically different from 
all others none can be more truly 
named than Munich. It is that 
which a boy dreams of in some far- 
away rustic home, where he builds 
his ideal city by aid of picture-books. 
From the time when in the distance 
one sees it stretched on itsvast plain, 
to the time when the last of its trea- 
sures is explored, there is no let or 
pause in the enchantment. Dream 
delivers you todream. True, there 
is perpetual surprise. Meeting the 
few quiet wayfarers in its dazzling 
streets, or the small occasional 
groups, oftener solitary individuals, 
gliding softly through its match- 
less galleries of art, one cannot help 
asking, Where is the population ? 
Why is the world not here in this 
splendid city? Munich constantly 
suggests a magnificent coat too big 
for its wearer. As many as are 
the people you meet in the beau- 
tiful capital, so many are the expla- 
nations of its village-like quietness 
and its paucity of inhabitants. One 
will urge that it is because Murray, 
who has been, he hints, threatened 
with a prosecution for the calumny, 
says Munich is unhealthy, whereas, 
the indignant citizen assures you, 


they only suffer from typhus, 
Another will tell you that the 
throng is all there, but is asleep. 
The truest interpretation, as it 
seems to me, is that Munich has 
not been brought into existence by 
any natural causes, or by com- 
mercial advantages; it is the arti- 
ficial production of esthetic kings. 
It has arisen on a marsh, by the 
side of an unnavigable mountain- 
stream, amid an unattractive coun- 
try, apart from any natural highway 
between nations or sections of man- 
kind. 

But to say that Munich has been 
artificially brought into existence 
is not to explain why it was built 
at that particular spot ; this can be 
explained only by its own curious 
history. The Past was as big with 
the Present, as this is with the 
Future. I must beg my reader to 
turn antiquarian for awhile, at least 
enough to go back to this region 
as it was in the twelfth century. 
We are confronted, at the first step 
into that mouldy realm, with a 
struggle between Germany and 
Rome of which the present conflict 
in the same region is a lineal suc- 
cessor. Then it was the Bishop of 
Freising who claimed sway, dating 
two centuries and a half back, 
for his See, over the best regions 
along the Isar, and especially for 
sundry villages which had been 
called into existence by being on 
the pathway between neighbouring 
saltworks and more populous re- 
gions. This Bishop, Otto by name, 
established depdts for the salt, and 
levied heavy tolls upon it. In 
1156 Barbarossa presented the 
Dukedom of Bavaria to Henry the 
Lion. Neither of these princes had 
much reverence for the temporal 
power of the Church. Henry the 
Lion destroyed Bishop Otto’s castle, 
mint, and a bridge over the Isar, 
and otherwise gave him strong 
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hints that he was not master in that 
region. Then Henry the Lion fixed 
on a certain woody spot to found a 
salt depdt. There was no trace of 
a village ; but a number of monks 
flying from Hungary into the 
wilderness came to this region, 
and were allowed to build some 
shanties near this salt depot. The 
place then came to be popularly 
called ‘Bei den Moénchen,’ or the 
place of the Monks; whence 
Miinchen and Munich. The name 
Ménchen first occurs in an act of 
Barbarossa, dated a.p. 1158, by 
which he gives legality to the 
seizures of Henry the Lion from the 
Bishop of Freising. But now what 
has become of this ‘ Mighty Frei- 
sing,’ as it was then called, to whose 
cathedral all the villages of the 
Isar were mere tributaries? I 
copy the best description I know 
from a Gazetteer: ‘Freising, a town 
of Upper Bavaria, on the Isar, twenty 
miles NNE. of Munich ; population, 
in 1845, 5,350. Ithas breweries and 
tobacco factories. 

Such is the result of the earliest 
historical struggle between the Ger- 
mans and Church power on that 
very spot where Dr. von Déllinger, 
with a descendant of Barbarossa at 
Berlin to back him, and a Bavarian 
Duke Lion at his side, is superin- 
tending the final crumbling away 
of Papal authority in Germany. 
Truly, there is an appropriateness 
‘n these Munich recusants calling 
themselves Op Carnorics. They are 
veritable chips of the old block, 
which impeded the supremacy of 
Rome seven hundred years ago. 

Nevertheless, the presence of the 
Hungarian monks gave the spot 
on which they settled not only its 
name, but the sacred character it 
has borne to this day. They drew 
other monks there, and in the 
thirteenth century we find it a 
thriving little country village. The 
most notable thing about it was a 
market-place, where everything con- 
ceivable was sold during the week, 
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and where on Sundays, after morn. 
ing service, the entire population 
was in the habit of collecting to 
discuss their municipal and_poli- 
tical affairs. Formerly, as nowa- 
days, the cheapness of living in 
Munich was a noticeable fact. Food 
there costs less than half of what it 
costs in most other equally large 
cities. It is curious to read in the 
old records the prices in its market- 
place in the thirteenth century. 
There is no record of what were the 
early prices of raiment; but there 
are indications, even in the sump- 
tuary laws of the same period, that 
finery was proportionately cheap. 

The laws defending property were 
at this early period very severe, 
as indeed was the case everywhere, 
our ancestors having been cf Shy- 
lock’s opinion, that to take the 
means of life is to take life. A 
great number of people were hanged 
for theft, the circumstances of each 
case being carefully recorded. On 
one occasion a youth was condemned 
to death for stealing some clothes, 
but he was so very handsome that all 
the women of Munich met together, 
and by their entreaties for his life, 
softened the heart of the gallant 
Stadtrath. The youth was expelled 
from the city. 

The most painful chapters in the 
early history of Munich relate to 
persecutions of the Jews—but of 
how many European cities may the 
same be said. These persecutions 
were partly animated by the reli- 
gious fanaticism awakened by 
the Crusaders, whose remorseless 
slaughter of the Jews in Palestine 
it was thought holy to repeat in 
European towns, but they were cer- 
tainly due in a large measure to 
envy of the wealth of that people, 
generally believed to be immense. 
This last motive seems to have had 
much to do with the ugly events of 
this kind which occurred near the 
close of the thirteenth eentury in 
Munich. About that time there 
were some dark years, marked by 
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failures of harvests, famine, and epi- 
demics. The same troubles extended 
into Italy. From this last-named 
country there came into the Bava- 
rian towns, and into Munich, thou- 
sands of the fanatical Flagellants. 
Men and women, half naked or 
altogether naked, their faces wrap- 
ped round with black cloth, bearing 
in their hands torches and crosses, 
went howling their wild songs and 
penitential cries through the land, 
and now and then disposing them- 
selves in circles, where they lashed 
themselves till their bodies were 
covered with blood. The public 
mind was in an excited state, and, 
as generally was the case under such 
agitations, the storm burst upon the 
Jews. It was in the year 1285. A 


rumour was started in Munich that 
some Jews had bought a Christian 
child, taken it to a subterranean 
place, and there punctured it with 
pins till it died. An old woman who 
was said to have sold the child was 
tortured to death by the mob, which 


then attacked the homes of the Jews. 
These they murdered, but took great 
care to search out their money. 
Count Ludwig the Strong tried 
unavailingly to still the tumult, 
and he advised the Jews to escape 
by flight. The poor creatures in 
their panic took refuge in the very 
worst place—their synagogue. The 
mob immediately set fire to it, and 
180 were burnt to death. It was 
some years before any Jew ventured 
to appear again in Munich, though 
in the course of time they did return, 
and the Judengasse was as full of 
life as in former times. Yet the 
hatred of this people continued. 
There is incidental mention in the 
chronicles of Munich, 1423, that on 
the occasion of a certain Jew being 
hung—for what crime is not stated 
—the hangman brought two dogs, 
which, to amuse the crowd, were 
hung up by the neck, one on each 
side of the executed man. In the 
year 1442, Albrecht III. drove the 
Jews out of Munich altogether. 
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And here there may be related 
one of the most primitive of those 
monkish legends of miraculous 
images which gathered about them 
all the idolatrous elements which 
survived the destruction of pagan- 
ism in Europe. This Albrecht IIL, 
having expelled the Jews, presented 
their synagogue to his own phy- 
sician, a man of repute for learn- 
ing, named Hartlieb, who had 
studied in Italy, the great creden- 
tial in those days, and was looked 
upon with awe by the people as an 
alchemist. Hartlieb turned the 
synagogue into a grand mansion, 
converted the cellar—believed to be 
the place where the Christian child 
was punctured to death—into a 
chapel of the Virgin, and the street’s 
name was changed from Judengasse 
to Schreibergasse, in compliment to 
his learning. Now, in this chapel, 
under the old synagogue, there had 
been placed an image of the Virgin 
Mary, which very soon began to 
display miraculous powers ; its won- 
derful works in healing attracted 
crowds, and Hartlieb pulled down 
the synagogue, and built a fine 
church. This church was visited 
by eminent bishops and many pil- 
grims. But after a time the pilgrims 
became fewer; some more potent 
image attracted attention, and the 
Doctor’s church was neglected. But 
more than two hundred years there- 
after it is related that a nun, who 
suffered from pains in the feet, had 
a dream of this image, of which she 
had never heard. This mere dream 
of it cured her ailment, and the 
rumour concerning the miracle 
spread rapidly. The old cellar was 
ransacked, the image found under 
a heap of rubbish, and the wonderful 
cures began again. The wife of 
Albert VI. had her sore eyes healed 
by it, and his son was restored to 
health; so the Duke presented the 
chapel with a jewelled lamp, and 
had a bronze copy of the image 
erected in the street in front of the 
church. The image disappeared in 
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1805. The church was pulled down 
fifteen years ago, and a very hand- 
some one erected in its place. 

There seems to have been a great 
rivalry in Bavaria at one time be- 
tween churches as to the authenticity 
and potency of their sacred pictures. 
Generally, the competition turned 
on which of the devout parties could 
invent the most sensational stories 
about the Madonna it favoured, and 
associate it with persons of the 
highest rank. The sacred image of 
the Virgin and Child which Ludwig 
IV. brought from Rome, where he 
received it from a supernatural 
monk, was sufficiently associated 
with both royalty and sanctity to 
make the fortunes of many genera- 
tions of monks at Ethal, where he 
built a monastery for it. But, in 
1721, the friends of a maker of cru- 
cifixes, named Gabriel Luidl, hit 
upon a very ingenious method of 
rendering the work of that indivi- 
dual famous. It is related that a 
very strange person, very aged, and 


of dark visage, appeared at one of 
the gates of the city, and announced 


himself the WANDERING JEw. 
The keepers of the gate refused him 
entrance, and he remained outside 
the gate selling the richest gems 
to the crowds who visited him. He 
related that, having scoffed at Christ 
on His way to crucifixion, and re- 
fused to permit Him to rest a mo- 
ment ona stone in front of his shoe- 
maker’s shop, he had been con- 
demned to wander ever since. He 
narrated many particulars about 
Jesus and the disciples which had 
never been heard of before, and 
which nobody could contradict—as, 
that those who scourged Jesus, and 
their descendants, ever after had 
their right hand twice as long as 
the left, and the descendants of those 
who spat upon Himcould not to that 
day spit without spitting in their 
own faces. The people bought this 
Ahasuerus’s gems at fabulous prices. 
He was careful to state that the 
crucifix on the Gasteigberg, which 


as 
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only exact portrait 
he had ever seen, and the image 
became quite celebrated. This 
fellow disappeared one day, but 
was afterwards heard of agitating 
crowds at Bamberg and Wirzburg 
with the same rigmarole. It was 
very rarely, however, that a cru- 
cifix was associated with marvels, 
Superstition always managed better 
withthe Virgin Mary. Ofthe various 
famous images of this kind nearly all 
have disappeared from Munich. One 
only I was able to see, a picture in 
the chapel of the Herzogsspital. 
The legend of this picture is, that a 
peasant woman who had taken her 
little daughter to church was told 
by the child that the Virgin was 
looking at her. So it turned out; 
whenever the child went in the 
church the eyes of the picture turned 
after her. Out of this the legend 
arose, and the chapel made a fortune. 
The picture is of life size, dark with 
age, and before it is a long plank 
full of holes for the little wax candles 
which the pious stick in it. Near 
by is the invariable box to receive 
the coin dropped by worshippers 
and visitors. A half-dozen old 
women were kneeling before the 
picture. The eyes of the Virgin 
had been too long hidden under 
dust for us to look upon them or to 
be looked upon. 

It is natural that educated people 
should feel simple disgust at such 
superstitions as those I have men- 
tioned. But it is to be feared that 
this disgust has cost the scholar of 
to-day many records and traditions 
which would now be very valu- 
able, the fact being recognised that 
much of the prehistoric mythology 
of the German race, in departing, 
dropped its mantle on the sacred 
figures of Christianity. In wander- 
ing through Bavaria, I have been 
amazed to find how much of that 
ancient mythology survives. It is 
found now chiefly in the form of 
romance. At every fair, or festival, 


made, was the 
of Jesus which 
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or market, there are stalls piled up 
with little pamphlet copies of this 
kind of lore, each costing about four 
kreutzers. At the entrance to the 
Ober-Ammergau Passion-Play there 
were several old women driving a 
roaring trade in this kind of litera- 
ture, along with religious books. I 
purchased there and elsewhere con- 
siderable numbers of the stories, 
and found that nearly all of them 
were legends of a supernatural kind, 
relating to the wild regious round 
about. The main type of ro- 
mance was a_ beautiful maiden 
hidden away in some cave or castle 
by magical or wicked device. It is 
the beautiful Brinhilda taking her 
bath in a clear pool in the moun- 
tain, and suddenly sinking to find 
herself queen in a gorgeous realm 
by the side of the Demon King, who 
has long watched and loved her; or 
it is the fair Countess Genevefa, 
cruelly driven into the forest by her 
suspicious husband, and who with 
her child dwells in a cavern and is 
fed by the milk of a friendly goat. 
Such stories are innumerable. There 
is one thing apt to be related at the 
conclusion of them, namely, that at 
the spot traditionally connected with 
each such legend, a chapel has been 
built ; that many pilgrims go to that 
chapel, and that the worshippers 
there obtain many blessings. 

In the early part of the fifteenth 
century, there was a man in Munich 
named Schiltberger—of whom I 
shall have more to say presently— 
who wrote a wonderful book of his 
travels, Among his narratives we 
find one of a man he had encoun- 
tered three hundred and fifty years 
old, whose beard was down to his 
knees, and who was then (in despite 
of Professor Owen) enjoying his 
third set of teeth—showing how 
the Barbarossa legend stood at 
that time. Schiltberger also re- 
lates that in the mountains he 
Saw the enchanted castle where a 
beautiful maiden dwells with her 
hawk. Everyone who enters the 
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castle may utter a wish which 
will be fulfilled, unless it be a 
malignant one—in which case the 
wisher will suffer. The old author 
says he only made the sign of the 
Cross as he passed, and that only 
one of his company had the bold- 
ness to try the adventure, from 
which, however, he was dissuaded 
by the rest on the ground that it 
was clearly the work of the Devil. 
This bestowal of things wished for 
by maidens in enchanted castles 
was certainly but the last phase of 
the supposed beneficence of Frigga 
and other pagan goddesses. The 
images of these goddesses in the 
ancient German temples were res- 
cued from destruction by devotees, 
when the Christians made their 
religious raid on all such things, 
and hidden in caves and mountain 
recesses; but they still appealed 
powerfully to the popular imagina- 
tien, and we hear even yet of wish- 
ing-wells and wishing-trees, each of 
which was once, no doubt, the place 
where some deity was petitioned. 
The Church borrowed the odour of 
sanctity which lingered around such 
spots; raised images of the Ma- 
donna, to which were attributed 
similar wonder-working powers ; 
while the legends of the goddesses 
and gods were taken to invest such 
half-mythical heroes and heroines as 
Barbarossa, Charlemagne, and Ber- 
tha. Anyone who should collect all 
the legends about the Virgin in Eu- 
rope which have especial sanctity, 
would probably have thenearestidea 
of what the pre-Christian German 
religion meant for the common 
people. I may add, that when the 
legends of Southern Germany are 
traced, they are, in many instances, 
found to have a much closer resem- 
blance than the Northern versions 
to the corresponding stories in the 
far East. Oriental books are full 
of stories of fair saints seized by 
magicians and carried away to their 
preternatural realms; of purewomen 
left to wander in forests under. false 
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suspicion, to be there rescued by 
princes ; and of others, again, miracu- 
lously preserved by friendly animals 
in caves. 

There is not only a general re- 
semblance between the Oriental 
myths and those which endlessly 
repeat themselves in the villages of 
Bavaria, but there recur very fre- 
quently those special incidents of 
such stories which are the surest 
guides of the comparative mytholo- 
gist. Thus thestory in the Dham- 
ma-Pada-Vatthu, of King Likk- 
havi’s queen, relates that he 
married, on account of her modesty 
and worth, a peasant girl, who 
was not handsome, and who had 
remarkably big hands, and that 
she bore him ‘a son, who had every 
sign of wisdom and glory.’ The 


story of the mother of C harlemagne 
repeats this in every essential, only 
that the Bavarian queen was called 
‘the big-footed’ 
large-handed.’ 
'l'o explain fully how the Oriental 


instead of ‘the 


legends reappear to so large an 
extent in the religious folk- lore of 
Bavaria, would carry us back into 
that shadowy realm of prehistoric 
speculation w hich mythologists have 
not been able fully to explore. But 
for the importation of many of them 
we need not look farther back than 
the time of the Crusaders, whose 
raids in the East kindled the imagi- 
nation of Europe, and roused a 
hunger for Oriental marvels which 
the warrior-pilgrims were not slow 
to satisfy by bringing back every 
legend they could pick up. How 
far these dispositions were carried 
is displayed in Schiltberger’s Travels, 
which, though but little known in 
English-speaking countries, are the 
Bavarian child’s Robinson Crusoe. 
Schiltberger is a kind of Purchas, 
with a strong admixture of Defoe, 
and more than a dash of Munchau- 
sen. Not only does Schiltberger 
give the most astonishing account 
of the battles of Tamerlane and 
other Oriental heroes, whom he 
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groups in his pages with utter con- 
tempt of the chronistic and geo- 
graphical consistencies, but he gives 
the most minute details concerning 
characters of whom the world i 
otherwise ignorant. Tamerlane, he 
says, had an uncle Abubachir, who 
used the tire of a wheel instead of 
a bow, and who with a single stroke 
of his sword neatly divided an ox 
intojoints. He saw a Tartarprincess, 
Sadurmelik, who, when her hus. 
band had been slain in battle, rode 
against his enemy at the head 
many thousands of women, van- 
quished him, and herself, by a single 
stroke, divided in two halves the 
slayer of her husband. He saw at 
Ispahan a large Egyptian pyramid, 
made entirely of the heads of Ta- 
merlance’s foes. It is not wonderful 
that in the same region the animals 
should imitate human ferocity. 
Schiltberger witnessed a tremen- 
dous battle, which raged from sun- 
rise to sunset, between sea-snakes 
and vipers, the latter gaining the 
victory. (Which reminds us of 
the great battle between the armies 
of black and of white serpents 
—the respective hosts of Ormuzd 
and Ahriman— which Zoroaster 
witnessed from the top of Iran.) 
He observed an ingenious custom 
among the Tartars. In riding 
to war they have saddles con- 
trived to make the backs of their 
horses tender. When they get 
hungry they cut a slice out of this 
tender part, and the blood is used 
as wine with the repast. He saw 
in the tower of Alexandria a looking- 
glass, on the surface of which was 
reflected the minutest operation of 
the enemy in Cyprus. This was 
afterwards broken by a priest, who 
to accomplish it was permitted by 
the Pope to become a sham-wor- 
shipper of pagan gods, and after- 
wards given a bishopric in reward 
for his ;success in destroying the 
magical mirror. He saw the Greek 
monks of St. Catherine, who never 
eat atall. When one of them dies, 
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his lamp is supernaturally extin- 
guished, Every bird of the sur- 
rounding country brings an olive 
branch to St. Catherine’s Mount, 
so that the friars never have to seek 
oil for these lamps. When an 
abbot dies, a miraculous letter is 
always found on the altar, naming 
his successor. Schiltberger tells 
of a giant in Egypt who brought so 
much wood in his arms, at one 
turn, to Cairo, that all the bakers’ 
ovens in the region were heated by 
it. For this they gave him 12,000 
loaves, which he devoured at one 
meal, Whenthis giant died, his tibia 
was thrown as a bridge across a vast 
mountain chasm, over a river, so 
far down as to be invisible, though 
it could be heard. In the time of 
Pope Sylvester the country round 
Rome was much troubled by a 
dragon and a unicorn, who used to 
devour travellers. The Pope called 
to his aid the King of Armenia, 
who possessed the strength of forty 
oxen. This Armenian rode out to 
meet the vicious creatures, whom 
he found fighting each other. He 
cut off the head of the dragon, and 
the unicorn, starting back, fell over 
a precipice and was dashed to 
pieces, This is perhaps one of the 
earliest versions of the legend which 
in England has branched off into 
two, the lion being substituted in 
the contest with the unicorn for the 
dragon, the latter surviving in the 
legend of St. George. 

But while exploring legendary 
Munich, we have close at hand 
the explanation of the evolution 
of the fable just mentioned. No 
one passing through the Marien- 
platz can fail to be struck by an 
ancient fresco covering a large 
part of the house No. 19. The 
people tell us it is ‘Christoph am 
Kiermarkt.’ But it recalls St. 
Christopher only as being a gigantic 
man and having a staff. There are 
more suggestive peculiarities. This 
giant has his loins girded with the 
leafy bough of a tree, a crown on 
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his head, and a double cross in his 
left hand, a heavy-knobbed stick 
being in the other. A Munich 
superstition has confused St. Chris- 
topher somewhat with the Wander- 
ing Jew, affirming that he is still 
going through the world doing his 
old Herculean services, and that in 
1659 he turned up at Munich 
during a terrible fire, and extin- 
guished the flames by a preter- 
natural quantity of water brought 
from the river. But the archives 
of Munich show that the ancient 
fresco (certainly of the twelfth cen- 
tury) has another origin. The le- 
gend goes back to Persia, where a 
certain king, believing his queen to 
have been unfaithful, throws her 
child on the fire as soon as it is 
born. The fire refuses to harm the 
child, whose mother is thereby 
acquitted. Then, by direction of 
an angel, the boy is sent to Egypt 
for education in an unusually sacred 
cloister, whence he returns to be 
the pride of the king. But no. 
The youth seeks the forest, and 
becomes the monk thereafter to be 
known as St. Onuphrius. He lives 
on roots and water, but acquires 
the size and strength of a giant. 
Sunshine and frost harden him; 
his body and even his feet are 
covered with hair enough to 
render clothing and shoes un- 
necessary. Now, it is related that 
when this saint died his soul went 
to heaven as a white dove, while 
two lions of the forest dug a grave 
for his body and buried it. On 
the spot a cloister was built. The 
reader may remember a previous 
allusion to the Duke, called Henry 
the Lion. This Duke made a pil- 
grimage to the Holy Land. He 
visited the cloister consecrated to 
St. Onuphrius, and found in it a 
picture of that saint, girt with 
boughs, &c., of which he had a 
copy made, which was the origi- 
nal of that now on the house in the 
Marienplatz. But it is further re- 
lated that this Duke, by his mere 
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visit to the scene of the her- 
mit’s life, became very powerful. 
As he was passing through the 
forest he found a lion fighting with 
a fire-breathing dragon. Heinrich 
slew the dragon, and the lion in 
gratitude—no doubt, too, it was a 
pious descendant of one of those 
which buried Onuphrius—followed 
him across the sea, and all the way 
to Bavaria. Hence he was called 
Henry the Lion. And here—unless 
my reader feel disposed to go back 
to Apollo slaying Python, or to the 
Sun dispelling Darkness—we have 
the pedigree both of St. George’s 
Dragon and of the British Lion. 
As to Schiltberger he knows no 
myths: he is careful to say of each 
wonderful story, ‘ Were it not really 
so, I should not write it.’ He re- 
turned to Munich from his travels 
in 1427, and when forty-seven years 
of age married, and afterwards re- 
lated his stories to his children. 

In most Catholic countries the 
most peculiarly sacred images are 


found in regions once dangerous, 
in remote mountain passes formerly 


frequented by highwaymen, and 
near the sea coast. How far their 
existence in such localities may ex- 
plain their origin, each reader can 
judge for himself. But, in connec- 
tion with the subject, there is a 
certain interest attaching to the 
following memorial, sent by Chung- 
how, immediately before he left for 
Europe to negotiate a compensa- 
tion for the Tientsin massacre, to 
the Emperor of China last year, re- 
commending that a title of honour 
be conferred on the Queen of 
Heaven. Chunghow reports: ‘ Hav- 
ing for many years filled the office 
of Superintendent of Trade, I have 

had constant opportunities of observ- 
ing to what extent coasting craft and 
ships from Fukien and Knuantung 
depend upon the grace of the Queen 
of Heaven, each vessel having on 
board a tablet inscribed to her. 
In. obedience to the imperial will, 
your slave is now departing for 
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foreign countries, having already 
passed by seven provinces, namely, 
Faugtien, Chihli, Shantung, Ki- 
angsu, Chickiung, Fukien, and Ki- 
ongtung. During this passage he 
had observed that all along the 
10,000 or 15,000 li of coast which 
bound the empire, the people every- 
where derive their support from 
labour on the sea. Whether they 
are fishermen or salt-collectors, they 
work day and night in tempests 
and amid the waves; therefore it 
is especially necessary to invoke the 
mercy of the sacred spirit in their 
behalf. The importance of the 
traffic by sea is enormous, whether 
between the ports or with foreign 
countries, whence warlike stores of 
all kinds are brought to supply 
our wants. This, indeed, demands 
greater attention than the industry 
of the people. Wherefore it is 
begged that an honorific epithet 
may be conferred upon the goddess, 
and that offerings may be regularly 
made at her altars, whereby the 
people will be led to display in- 
creased reverence for her.’ 

Thus are goddesses and mytho- 
logies made! Tacitus mentions the 
superior sanctity which the ancient 
Germans ascribed to the nature of 
woman. Her intuitive, and even 
her capricious traits of character, 
were attributed to a divine afflatus. 
The most common form in which 
that belief survived was in the fact, 
that the great majority of witches 
and fortune-tellers were of that sex. 
But of the Sagas of nearly every 
German city, the most important 
relate to notable women. Munich 
is particularly rich in such legends. 
Nurses still tell children the story 
of ‘the fair Ursula,’ who in 1426 
came from Wolfrathausento Munich, 
and bewitched the town by her 
charms, driving the women mad 
with jealousy ; how a duke, to en- 
rich her, sold valuables from the 
churches to the Jews; how, sud- 
denly, the duke and ‘die schdne 
Urschel’ disappeared, and were 
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never heard of again. Tableau: 
Enchanted Castle. Duke and Ur- 
sula in golden Palace, on diamond 
thrones—all of course the result of 
compact with the Devil. Seven 
years later Munich was power- 
fully agitated by a beautiful wo- 
man, W rho, though she never came 
there, was believed to hold the 
power of life and death in the town 
by reason of the fascination she 
exercised over its noblemen, This 
was Agnes Bernauer, whose repu- 
tation was that of a Borgia. In 1680 
a girl appeared at Munich, eighteen 
years of age, known as ‘Sister Clara 
Hortulana,’ surnamed of the ‘ Tears 
of Christ.’ This nun was in that 
year seized with convulsions, and saw 
apparitions, which Father Kirchuber 
thought important enough to write 
a book about. Devils appeared to 
torment her ; the Virgin Mary, with 
angels, appeared to. comfort her. 
Her one hope and prayer was, that 
she might in some way shed her 
blood as a martyr. As there was 
no one in. Munich to persecute her, 
the devils seem to have done their 
best, and came very near gratifying 
her wish in the matter of martyr- 
dom, one of them having given her 
a blow on the forehead while she 
was at prayer, the mark of which 
she bore untildeath. Her guardian 
angel next tried, and pitched her 
from the choir against a pew, 
making a wound, from which poured 
blood, and afterwards water. This, 
however, she survived. This early 
spirit-medium never obtained mar- 
tyrdom to her own satisfaction, 
though some of us now may regard 
her death i in the nunnery at the ¢ age 
of twenty-seven as an offering up of 
a gifted girl on the altar of super- 
stition. 

More real struggles with devils 
more actual, fell to the lot of the 
beautiful Maria Baumann, a hundred 
years later. In 1749, when sixteen 
years of age, she was received as a 
novice, and named ‘ Magdalena, of 
the Feet of Christ.’ When nine- 
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teen, her confessor, Father Olympius 
—who apparently shared the pro- 
pensities as well as the title of 
Jupiter—tried to undermine the 
virtue of this beautiful nun; and 
in anger at his failure had her 
stripped, beaten in the presence 
of the whole convent, and after 
imprisonment in a cell four weeks 
on bread and water, degraded from 
her position to that of under- 
kitchenmaid. Her letters to her 
family were intercepted, and only 
brought her more ill usage. She 
managed to escape, but Father 
Olympius pursued her into a 
butcher’s shop, and easily dragged 
her back underthe pretence that she 
was a lunatic. But whispers got 
abroad, and the Prince Bishop of 
Freising interfered; he ordered 
that the girl should be restored to 
her position of nun, and well treated. 
The result was that she was locked 
up in a dungeon. Here she lan- 
guished many years. One day 
chimney-sweep heard moanings 
coming up through a pipe at the 
house-top. He reported this, and 
a search being instituted, the poor 
Magdalena was found in the dun- 
geon, lying on a heap of filthy straw, 
with only a ragged cloth over her. 
She could not stand on her feet. 
She was carefully tended, and the 
nunnery was forced to pay her 200 
florins a year up to the time of her 
death. She recovered; but, in 
obedience to a vow made in her 
dungeon—thatifdelivered she would 
go on foot to the Dame de Loretto 
in Italy—she made the pilgrimage, 
which ended at the grave. 

Coming down to less than a 
hundred years ago, we find Munich 
much agitated by the fortunes and 
tragicé al end of another beautiful 
heroine, Fanny Zaloska. She was 
the daughter of a Pole who had 
died in war, and whose wife had 
married a Colonel Picart of Munich. 
Madame Picart was young and 
coquettish, the Colonel old and 
jealous: she maltreated her only 
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child Fanny, whereas her husband 
idolised her. Fanny Zaloska at 
sixteen was supposed to be the 
most beautiful human being 
in the world. <A certain Count 
Duras of the French embassy 
engaged her affections. After some 
time the girl made two discoveries— 
first, that Count Duras was engaged 
in an intrigue with her mother ; se- 
condly, that his intentions towards 
herself were dishonourable. Where- 
upon the girl arose at daybreak 
and went to the Church of Our 
Lady, where she knelt a long time 
in stillness. She then ascended to 
the church tower, and threw herself 
down into the street, where she was 
found dead. The whole city was 
wild with excitement at this event. 
The girl had been the pride of Mu- 
nich, and the treachery of the Count 
being already suspected, the popu- 
lace were soon raging around the 
house. But the Count and the 
girl’s mother escaped, and were 
never heard of afterward. The 


story is engraved in simple words 
on the spot on the church-floor 


where Fanny knelt before her 
suicide. ; 

Some aged inhabitants of Mu- 
nich still remember a woman who 
used to be called ‘Die Beterin 
an der Mariensiiule,’ because she 
used to pass the whole of every day 
in silent motionless prayer before 
the Virgin’s image. No rain or cold 
or storm or entreaties could drag her 
away; when spoken to she only 
wept and said, ‘ My child, my child.’ 
King Ludwig I. took an interest in 
this woman, and her story was 
found to be that in early life she 
had been a peasant in the neigh- 
bourhood, who had a lover, but 
they were too poor to marry. One 
night the Virgin appeared to her 
in a dream, and a neighbour found 
in the circumstances some hint as 
to a number in a lottery. The girl 
purchased this number and drew a 
thousand florins. But then her 
lover was drafted for the war, and 
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she had to pay four hundred florins 
to get him off. The other six 
hundred were taken by her father’s 
creditors. Some years after she 
found at the foot of the Virgin whilst 
praying, 1800 gulden. The young 
people then married, but two or 
three days after the husband was 
taken away for another war. In 
his absence she bore a son. Once 
again the husband returned, but 
only to be immediately called to fight 
against Russia. Going to see him 
off with her child, poor Adelaide was 
knocked down by a carriage and her 
footcrushed. Worsethanallherchild 
was lost. She never saw her child 
or husband again, though she heard 
of her child as having got into a 
soldier’s waggon, and being adopted 
by an officer going to Russia. The 
poor woman actually wandered to 
Russia, whence she came _ back 
heart-broken to pass her days before 
the image of the Virgin who had 
twice given her gold, but could not 
restore her child. Through the 
sympathy of the king, her last days 
were made as comfortable as 
possible. She died in 1834 in a 
hospital. 

Perhaps no other church in Ger- 
many is so haunted by curious 
histories and legends as that church 
of Our Lady (Frauenkirche), from 
whose tower Fanny Zaloska threw 
herself. Tradition speaks of an old 
pagan temple on the spot; and as, 
after the introduction of Christianity, 
pagan gods appeared only in what 
the priests declared to be their 
true form, as devils, it is related 
that the Devil so seriously objected 
to the building of a Christian Church 
on this old pagan ground, that he 
interfered to prevent it. But he was 
stupid. He entered the church 
from the back to destroy it, but by 
reason of some columns shutting 
the windows from his view he con- 
cluded that the church would be 
too dark to be useful, and left. His 
tracks are still shown on the pave- 
ment, visible, like most things of 
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the kind, to the eye of faith. One 


of the most notable things is the old 
bell, 7 ft. 3 in. in diameter and 125 lb. 
It bears the following 


in weight. 
inscription : 
My name is Susanna. I was cast in the 
name of Jesus, Luke, Matthew, Mark, and 
John. The august Duke of Upper and 
Lower Bavaria, Albert, Count Palatine of 
the Rhine, was my designer. I was brought 
here from Regensburg. I drive away evil 
weather, and ward off death. Hans Ernest 
cast me, when you number from God’s 
birth one thousand four hundred and 
ninety-three. Tetra-grammaton. 


It is said that in the year 1753 a 
lamp was found immured in a pillar 
in the crypt and still burning. The 
burning of the lamp was of course 
an illusion. The lamp was .about 
six inches high and three inches 
broad, of green glass, and con- 
tained a thick liquid. A full account 
of it is contained in a work entitled, 
Dissertation sur une lanpe antique, 
trouvée & Munich en Vannée 1753- 
Eerite par le prince de St.-Sévére. 
A Naples, 1756 

Among the many once famous 
men whose dust reposes in the 
Frauenkirche, the chief, perhaps, 
was St. Benno. His history pre- 
sents a curious instance of how the 
Church has compromised with the 
infirmities of the ignorant, and 
enabled them to realise ancient 
miracles by transferring them to 
local heroes. This holy Benno—a 
son of Count Battenberg, born A.D. 
1o1o—became a bishop, and we find 
him passing through a river dry- 
shod, turning water into wine for 
field-hands, causing a wind to carry 
his chaplain a long distance through 
the air, finding in a fish some church 
keys which for safety he had years 
before thrown into the Elbe (a story 
recalling the legend of the Glas- 
gow salmon), silencing some frogs 
whose croaking interrupted his 
prayers, but making them croak 
again after reflecting on the psalm 
that bids all things that swim 
praise the Lord (‘the service of 
these little animals may be more 
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grateful to God than my prayer,’ 
quoth Benno), and by his staff 
calling from the earth a foun- 
tain (still called Heilige Brunnen) 
to refresh the crowds which came 
to hear him preach. Hadrian 
VI. canonised Bishop Benno in 
1523. The most interesting item 
in the Chronicle of Benno is 
that he is mentioned, A.p. 1066, 
as preaching Christianity to the 
heathen on the Elbe, who ‘still 
worshipped their idols Czernebohn 
and Swantewig with human sacri- 
fices.” The Wendish idol (Abgott, 
or ex-god) Czernebohn is Tchorni- 
bog, the Sclavonian Ahriman or 
deity of darkness. 

A gravestone of interest has 
engraved upon it the figure of the 
Patriarch of Munich Music-masters, 
old Conrad Paumann, playing on the 
organ, while around him are a harp, 
lute, and flute—on all of which he 
excelled. Never was musician more 
venerated than this blind old man, 
whom Albert IV. knighted and 
clothed in golden raiment. On his 
tomb in the Frauenkirche is in- 
scribed, ‘Anno 1474, on St. Paul’s 
Conversion-Eve died, and is here 
buried, the music-master most ac- 
complished in all instruments, Con- 
rad Paumann, Knight, born in Nu- 
remberg, blind. To him may God 
be propitious!’ Not only to the old 
organist, but to the old artists in 
wood-work and altar-work are there 
noble tombs built. And thus are 
generations of children trained into 
that love and passion for beauty and 
the creators of it, which must for 
centuries be in the stem which blos- 
soms into such a city as Munich. 

I need hardly remark that the 
Frauenkirche is haunted. It is 
admirably contrived for being 
haunted. Passing by it at mid- 
night, by which time Munich is 
fast asleep, the yellow moon peep- 
ing over it, all manner of weird 
shadows seemed lurking in its quaint 
architecture, and every far voice 
or noise was caught and answered 
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from its cornices. I could readily 
perceive that there is good ground 
for the survival of the story that a 
veteran absorber of beer was once 
pursued by a ghost from the Frauen- 
kirche, which chased him even 
through his slammed door into his 


bed-room, and was only driven off 


by his hurling an image of the 
Virgin at it. Lest sceptics should 
pronounce this hero drunk, it was 
added that the Virgin’s image was 
found next morning clinging to the 
wall where the shopman had thrown 
it, and the key-hole through which 
the ghost had penetrated had on it 
three crosses, and the mysterious 
letters C. M. B. But Munich has 
always been a famous place for 
ghosts. There is near it a meadow 
which few will pass after dark, 
and none without much pious self- 
crossing ; for there, it is believed, 
between twelve and one o’clock the 
ghosts assemble in a shadowy tri- 
bunal, and certain unlucky shades 
are executed by a ghostly heads- 
man. 

I have already related the visit 
of the Wandering Jew to Munich; 
but another visitor, much more 
abhorred than he, is said to have 
once come there. Dr. Martin Lu- 
ther, when in Augsburg, in 1518, 


fled therefrom under guidance of 


the Devil, who was disguised ina 
long cloak. The Devil brought him 
to a diabolical kitchen in the Send- 
lingergasse, where Luther ate a 
sausage and went away without 
paying for it. The house unfortu- 
nately does not exist now, or no 
doubt it would be Dr. Doéllinger’s 
residence. It stood until recently, 
and its walls were covered with 
charcoal sketches of Luther run- 
ning off with a sausage in his hand 
and accompanied by the Devil. 

But a city which regarded 
Luther as the intimate companion 
of the Devil was quite ready to 
welcome the adventurer Bragar- 
dino, a Venetian, when he came 
there in 1590, claiming power to 
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transmute any metal into gold. 
Having persuaded Duke Wilhelm 
V. that he had this power, this Cag- 
liostro lived in splendid style at 
Munich, with thirty-six servants to 
attend him for just one year, at the 
end of which, it being discovered 
that he had received much gold and 
made none, he was beheaded in the 
market-place as an impostor. This 
estimate, however, was inexact ; for 
two black dogs, which had followed 
him during life, vanished at his 
death, thus proving him a demon. 
But in a sadly real sense this fellow 
left an infernal atmosphere behind 
him. The people having once got 
the notion of preternatural arts into 
their heads, were prepared for all 
kinds of superstitions, and these 
were fed by the devices of impostors 
who hoped to get as much gold as 
Bragardino. Thus began the witch- 
craft era which left a melancholy 
page in the chronicles of Munich as 
in so many other places. Four wo- 
men—Anna and Brigitta Aubacher, 
Regina Lutzen, and Regina Pol- 
linger—confessed under tortures. 
Lutzen said the devil had lived 
with her as a middle-aged man, 
under the name ‘ Umstbraus,’ hav- 
ing one human and one horse’s 
foot, and that together they ate a 
dead child. The Aubachers had a 
similar experience; Anna saying 
the devil bore the name of Kleple, 
and had a deathly cold hs and, and 
Brigitta that her demon was in the 
form of an apprentice, and named 
Fibes. Pollinger’s devil was named 
Regenérl. These women were all 
hanged and their bodies burnt. 
(The selection of burning as the 
modeof executing witches was rather 
because of the belief in the purify- 
ing effects of fire than for torture.) 
Ten years later a man named Giim- 
perl, his wife, two sons, and two 
friends, actually confessed (under 
tortures) that they had, in alliance 
with devils, put to death 400 chil- 
dren and over 100 men, robbed 
churches, and, for a climax to the 
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horrors, sold the sacrament to the 
Jews. Giimper!l said that once when 
he bit a holy wafer it became blood in 
his mouth and he became paralytic. 
They were executed with every 
ingenuity of cruelty. The last con- 
fession of witchcraft in Munich was 
in 1701. This was the case of Maria 
Theresa Kaiser, who,when seventeen 
years of age, confessed on the rack 
that she had joined the dance of 
naked witches on St. Thomas’s 
night, written her name in blood 
in a large book, and surrendered 
herself utterly to the Devil. Un- 
der his instigation she had endea- 
youred to poison some citizen. She 
was beheaded and her body burnt. 
But so strong was this superstition 
even up to the middle of the last cen- 
tury, that Maria Singer, a nun, who 
at nineteen years of age was seized 
with nervous illness and talked 
incoherently, was prosecuted and 
beheaded. This was in 1749, and 
was in pursuance of a fresh code 
of laws against witchcraft made 
three years before. These laws are 
similar to those that existed else- 
where, but begin curiously with 
the words: ‘ Whoso prayeth to the 
Devil,’ &c. The burning of the nun, 
however, put an end to the matter. 
A learned native of the Tyrol who 
resided in Munich—Ferdinand 
Sterzinger—delivered an address 
before the Munich Academy on the 
subject of witches, declaring that 
the supposed possessions were luna- 
cies or impostures, and the belief 
in their genuineness impious, and 
though he raised a terrific storm 
amid. which he nearly perished, he 
at last carried the people with him; 
insomuch that when (1779) one 
Gassner, a healing medium from 
Wiirtemberg, came to Munich pro- 
fessing to cast out spirits and cure 
diseases, though for a time his 
rooms were crowded with invalids, 
the people one day drove him out 
of the city. The old days linger 
now only in the name given to a 
redoubt of the city, ‘ Witchgarden,’ 
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and in the superstition that it is 
one of the Devil’s jokes to come 
there occasionally about midnight, 
and imitating the rightful command 
to leave the watch, cry ‘ Abgelost!’ 
But woe to the soldier who is de- 
ceived. He will be found next 
day in the trench, with his gun and 
perhaps his head broken. Possibly 
the military authorities have not 
been careful to dispel this soldier’s 
superstition. 

In these days when every item 
of Folklore is so much treasured, 
the antiquarian has reason to de- 
plore that the world has waked 
up to its value too late to save 
many of the most important signs 
left from the past. A dealer in 
curiosities in Munich showed me 
a copy of an image which for cen- 
turies had been on the top of a 
Gothic tower in the old Court of 
Ludwig der Strenge (1255). This 
image was that of an ape with : 


u 
« 
child in its arms. The legend was 


that a pet ape belonging to a duke 


had seized his master’s infant, to 
rescue it from a pig which had 
entered the room when the child 
was alone, and, passing 
a window, climbed the 
where it stood holding 
fant above a dizzy height. There 
was a great terror, but the ape 
brought the babe down again safely ; 
and the duke commemorated the 
deed by having the figure carved 
there where it stood so “long. It is 
remarkable to find this version of 
the Hindoo story which has travelled 
to be the nursery-tale of Gelert in 
Wales, suggested again in the Irish 
legend which ascribed the epithet 
‘ Ape,’ given to one of the Earls of 
Kildare, to his rescue from fire, when 
an infant, by an ape. Much more 
lamentable is the entire disappear- 
ance within this century of an old 
image called ‘The Three Gods’ 
from a toll-house near one of the 
city gates. It was a very ancient 
store figure, with three faces, re- 
spectively black, red, and white. 


through 
tower, 
the in- 
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Under the faces were the dates— 
1105, 1109, 1017. Careful anti- 
quarians surmise that a pagan 
temple once stood on the spot. 
It is deplorable that such relics as 
these should not have been pre- 
served; but one can hardly throw 
stones at the Bavarians for neglect 
of this kind from a country one 
of whose most ancient megalithic 
monuments was barely saved from 
being sold last year as building- 
stone by a man of science, who him- 
self purchased simply to preserve it. 
There are old signs and carvings, 
however, remaining about Munich, 
and the people always havetheirown 
stories to tell about them, which 
are generally quite different from 
the explanations of antiquarians. 
The threatening fist on the top of a 
little tower by ‘the city wall marks 
where a traitor perished, who at- 
tempted to open the gates to a 
robber knight. A vane on a house 
in Residenzstrasse, representing a 
daw with a ring in its mouth, re- 
cords how a servant-maid was about 
to be executed for stealing a precious 
ring, which was found in the daw’s 
nest just in time to save her. A 
hole in the wall of the Franciscan 
Church marks where the Devil ran 
off with a blaspheming gambler. 
An inn called ‘ Hundskugel ’ 
named because a black preter- 
natural dog came there, dancing 
arounda bullet. One tower, called 
‘the beautiful’ is associated with 
the ride of the Wild Huntsman 
past it on a stormy night in 1805, 
and the spot where another stood 
is one where the ‘ Iron Virgin ’ 
clasped the doomed in her arms to 
pierce them with spikes. Sometimes 
the superstition lingers in a name 
only. This isthe case with a street 
corner called Spiegelbrunneneck, 
concerning which there is told a 
version of the Gorgon myth. There 
used to bea fountain guarded by a 
basilisk, on which none could look 
without falling dead. Some one hit 
upon the plan of holding a mirror 


is so 
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over the fountain, and the surprised 
snake looking into it, saw himself 
and perished. There is a house 
where, in times yet remembered by 
many, a priest had frequently to 
exorcise a witch who re-appears 
in the form of a black calf. There 
is a point in a certain swamp 
where no one will go by night; 
the witch has been often buried 
there, but still has power to draw 
wayfarers into the bog. It is a re- 
markable fact that in every part of 
Germany where demoniac posses- 
sions and exorcisms are still believed 
in, no Protestant clergyman is ever 
called in. Even Protestants ask the 
aid of the Catholic priest for the 
performance of exorcisms, assigning 
as a reason that this particular 
power has passed away under Pro- 
testantism. I must not omit that 
near Munich there is an Isar-pixy, 
afrolicsome elf who delights in be- 
setting wanderers along the pretty 
path it haunts, and piping now 
far, now near, in bush, or bank, or 
river, so harmlessly that he is called 
the Tutelary Piper (Tuttipfeifer]). 
The legend of the Spiegelbr unnen 
appears in another version in con- 
nection with one of those old festi- 
vals for which Munich is famous. 
This is the Coopers’ Dance. The 
origin of the festivity is popularly 
stated to be that once a plague 
visited Munich, which was caused 
by a poisonous winged serpent 
which dwelt in a fountain in the 
Weinstrasse. They succeeded 
killing the monster, but so great 
was the dread, that no one was 
willing to go in the streets where 
the infectious breath of the serpent 
was supposed to be still strong. To 
encourage the inhabitants, and make 
them more cheerful generally, the 
coopers went with a band of music, 
dancing and frolicking through the 
streets. Really, the custom is only 
one dating from an ancient guild 
jéte. But it is quite curious, 
though now sinking somewhat in 
importance. The apprentices sut- 
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round themselves with hoops, dress 
themselves in all manner of colours, 
ut on masks, and execute a 
variety of dances in front of the 
houses. One of them is quite grace- 
ful, and generally brings the per- 
formers a considerable number of 
kreuzers. The wreaths are of fresh 
flowers, the ropes of beech twigs 
and leaves. The youngsters like 
on these occasions to masquerade 
in the costumes of royalty and the 
nobility, and occasionally suggest 
by mimicries particular personages 
of eminence. There used to be con- 
nected with this féte (which occurs 
every seven years on Shrove Tues- 
day) the old masque of Gretel in 
the Tub. A fantastically dressed 
fellow went about with an effigy of 
an old woman in a half-cask on his 
back, and bore in his hand a long 
sausage, with which he struck as 
many as he could. A motley pro- 
cession followed him, singing to an 
accompaniment of drums and flutes: 


‘ Gretel in the butt 

How many eggs dost thou give ?’ 
‘For a dutze eight, 

For a kreuzer two.’ 
‘Can you give me no more 

Than two for a kreuzer ? 

Then keep thy tub 

And all thy eggs.’ 


The cooper boys will tell you that 
the origin of this song (which is 
sung still, though the effigy has not 
appeared for many years) is that 
after the plague the first person who 
ventured into the streets was an old 
woman named Gretel, who had a 
tub full of eggs which she was 
disposed to sell at an exorbitant 
rate. It is rather droll to find the 
ancient legend of ‘Hansel and 
Grethel’—the gluttonous and sly 
cook of the Meistergesang, Hans 
Sachs and the Pentamerone—con- 
verted into such a story as this. 
Such is the decline and end of dawn- 
maidens ! 

The most important scene of the 
carnival, however, is the Butcher’s 
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Leap. It is the ceremony at which 
the butchers first assemble in St. 
Peter’s, near the market-place, and 
attend high mass ; then they march 
in procession through the town, 
followed by the apprentices, who 
are dressed in scarlet, their hats 
covered with flowers, an apron and 
a butcher-knife in belt completing 
their costume. The apprentices are 
mounted on horses. After these 
walk the servants of the butchers, 
finely adorned with ribbons. At 
the tail-end is a fantastic old man 
bearing the Willkomm—a silver 
cup which has been in use since 
1670, and has engraved on it a 
butcher with his axe. The march 
terminates at an inn in the Marien- 
platz, where the boys who represent 
the Plungers of the day are dressed 
in themost comical costumes. These 
are made of the shaggiest sheep- 
skins—from neck to heels—and to 
each is attached a long calf’s tail. 
Then they all repair to the fountain 
in the market-place. The old man 
with the cup now fills it with wine, 
and vicariously for the rest drinks 
to the health of the King, the city, 
and the butchers. This ancient 
brother, who stands where in ancient 
times a pagan priest stood (drink- 
ing the hbation which formerly was 
poured out tothe gods of slaughter), 
holds a dialogue with each ap- 
prentice in turn. ‘From what 
country and place do you come?’ 
Apprentice—‘ Here I am known; 
here I learn the butcher trade sin- 
cerely and honestly; and I will 
become an honest butcher comrade.’ 
Old foreman—‘ Yes, Yes! Here you 
learn sincerely and honestly the 
butcher business, and will become 
an honest comrade; but you must 
be baptised, for you like to gorge 
meat, sausage, and roast. ‘l'ell me 
your name and family, and I will 
dip you in God’s name.’ Appren- 
tice—‘ Myname and family are N.N., 
in all honour. None can object to 
my baptism.’ ‘ But your name and 
family must be changed. 
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Du sollst hinfiir heissen Johann Georg 
Gut, 
Der viel verdient und wenig verthut.’ 


(Thou shalt be named John George 
Good, who does much and spends 
little.) 

During this dialogue the old 
foreman repeatedly, with affected 
anger, strikes the boy whom he is 
examining. Then suddenly at a 
sign from him the boys leap, all 
together, into the large stone basin 
surrounding the fountain. Here 


they plunge about to the delight of 


the vast crowd. They have pro- 
vided themselves with small cans, 
and their object is to douse as 
many of the bystanders as possible. 
The butchers aid them in this by 
throwing nuts, fruit, and other 
little temptations near the fountain ; 
the adventurer brave enough to try 
and get them generally receives a 
ducking. The funand laughter are 
uproarious, the boys in their cool 
bath, with their shaggy coats, being 
very comical. At the end they are 
dressed in linen gowns trimmed 
with blue ribbons. Then they all 
repair to a feast: indeed their 
feasting only terminates with the 
earnival. Where this custom origi- 
nated is not known. It is probable 
that it was originally 
punishment for gluttonous butcher 
boys who purloined their master’s 
meat. This is suggested by the 
ancient usage of ducking bakers 
who sold bad bread or used short 
weight. They were put into a 
baker’s basket, swung from two 
poles, and repeatedly let down into 
the water. To duck butchers in 
the skins of their own animals may 
have seemed equally within the 
fitness of things. A baker was 
served as above in Munich in 1810. 
The custom is mentioned both by 
Plautus and Cicero. 

Most of the 
Munich which had a relation to 
Church traditions have been within 
this century suppressed by the au- 
thorities. One meets with elderly 
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persons who remember when the 
boys used to parade through the 
streets in honour of the Boy-Bishop, 
after the legend of St. Nicholas’s 
restoration of the murdered boy. 
The schoolboys do not now, I be- 
lieve, even get a holiday on that an- 
niversary. Hans and Gretel danced 
their dances before the public. 
houses for the last time on the last 
Easter of the last century. St. 
Nicholas makes his appearance still, 
but only in families, where, how- 
ever, it is illegal. Those who have 
wondered that this saint should 
have somehow furnished Satan with 
one of his names (‘ Old Nick’), may 
not know that at the Christmas 
festivity in South Germany the 
saint appears less frequently in the 
character of the resuscitator of 
infant victims, than as himself the 
victimiser. This is owing, perhaps, 
to the legend of this saint’s infant 
austerity, which led him to refuse 
suck on the fast days of the Church. 
St. Nicholas appears in full episcopal 
dress, accompanied by a fantasti- 
cally dressed servant who is called 
Klaubauf, sometimes, Knecht Rup- 
recht. This servant has a large 
pannier on his back. The Bishop— 
generally the nurse or other inmate 
of the house—knows, of course,’ all 
about the children and their con- 
duct, and is thus enabled by what 
seems to them supernatural know- 
ledge to dive into all their secrets 
and hold up before them all their 
misdoings. They are thus brought 
to a judgment bar, before which 
they tremble with an alarm that it 
is to be feared their elders do not 
yet appreciate. If they have been 
naughty, they are threatened with 
being carried off in Klanbauf’s 
basket, until they beg off piteously 
with promises of improvement. 
These terrors are hardly compen- 
sated by the nuts and toys given by 
Klaubauf to the good children. In 
other parts of Germany the dismal 
Bishop has disappeare d, and Klaub- 
auf alone remains, bearing, how- 
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ever, the name of St. Nicholas 
abridged into Santaklaus, and 
(thanks to his good nature) not 
Old Nick. According to the ac- 
counts I heard of the old Bishop’s 
performances (I did not witness 
them) I thought he might well 
adopt Burns’ suggestion to ‘ Auld 
Nickie Ben ’—‘ Ah, wad ye tak a 
thocht an’ men’!’ 

On Ascension Day there is still 
to be seen the sacred form re- 
posing amid roses in the morn- 
ing, and toward vespers, the 
same form floating up toward the 
Cathedral dome while the choir 
bursts forth with triumphal music 
and the troops of children ‘cour- 
tesy’ to the ascending One. But 
for some time now there has not 
been seen that old dummy Satan 
with horns and horse-foot and fiery 
eyes, who used to be hurled down 
as the Christ ascended, to be seized 
by the boys and burnt in the Witch- 
garden. They who have delved 
into the rhymes of Hans Sachs, who 
once lived at Munich, need not be 
told that the devil was in those 
days an important figure. And a 
story which he relates concerning 
the Munich devil, in particular, 
may serve to show the beginning 
of the influences under which that 
grotesquerie has fallen into desue- 
tude. There was a certain wag 
(Leonbrand Lautenschlanier) about 
the court who once stole the form 
representing Christ out of the 
Church before the ceremonies of 
the day were completed, and carried 
it to his hotel and set it at the 
table; whereat there was great 
scandal, the people being disap- 
pointed for a time in seeing the 
ascension. The Duke reprimanded 
the culprit severely, saying that 
such jokes were allowable only in 
the case of the devil. The next 
year Leonbrand managed to get 
hold of the Frauenkirche puppet of 
the devil, and set it up at midnight 
in the market-place, where it. next 
morning elicited the fears and after- 
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wards the laughter of the populace. 
The Duke’s saying, ‘such jokes can 
be permitted with the devil,’ became 
a proverb, and a fatal one to his 
Satanic Majesty at Munich, who 
from being impressive became a 
joke. Nay it was the disposition 
of the Munich people to make fun 
of the effigy of Satan in the Ober- 
Ammergau Passion-Play, which led 
to the omission of that character. 
One of the oddest of the sur- 

vivals of old customs is that of the 
people taking their horses to St. 
Stephen’s church—that saint being 
the patron of horseflesh—to be 
blest on the day sacred to him. The 
old belief is that the horses so taken 
will for one year be kept healthy 
thereby. The St. John’s Fire is 
forbidden in Munich, but is fre- 
quent in the Bavarian Alps, where 
the boys still leap over the flames 
(reminding antiquarians of human 
sacrifices), and wreaths are made 
through which the peasants look to 
preserve them from sore eyes dur- 
ing the year. There are still many 
who celebrate the Rauchniichte or 
Twelve Nights between Christmas 
and the Festival of the Three Kings, 
On these nights they feel them- 
selves near to the world of spirits, 
and go through many heathenish 
practices to divine the future 
(Lérseln). Girls get on the floor and 
try to throw their left shoes at the 
door, on which they have turned 
their backs. The one whose shoe 
falls nearest the door will be the 
first to have a slipper thrown after 
her at marriage. The maiden as 
she gets into her bed repeats the 
ancient rune : 

3edstead, I enter thee ; 

St. Thomas, I pray thee, 

Let me this night see, 

The cherished of my heart. 


By the dim light of two wax 
tapers which she leaves burning, 
and the stronger light of fancy, she 
believes she will, and perhaps she 
does, obtain a vision of the youth she 
loves best. The Three Kings’ Day 
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is still regarded as one of especial 
sanctity. The priests do not refuse 
to consecrate on its eve the mixture 
of salt, water, chalk, and incense, 
with which the initials of the 
three Kings are written on the 
floors (generally by the priests), 
thus:—‘+ C +M + B.’ Then 
incense is burnt in the house, or 
oftener it is fumigated with burning 
juniper and other mystical plants. 
The object is to prevent the house 
being troubled by witches or ghosts. 
This custom does not prevail so 
much now in the city as in the 
suburbs. 

One of the most interesting insti- 
tutions of the olden time in Munich 
is the ancient brewery, established 
by royal authority in the sixteenth 
century, and which for a long time 
was the chief source of the prince’s 
income. The scholars of Bavaria 
have shown their national drink to 
be of classical origin. They find 
Pliny mentioning the Egyptians 
as its inventors, and identify it 
as the ‘barley wine,’ mentioned 
by Auschylus, Sophocles, Archi- 
lochus and Diodorus Siculus. A 
royal brewery existed in the time 
of Ludwig der Strenge, but the 
cold fermentation was invented in 
the fifteenth century, and it is that 
which has developed the present 
delicious Bairische Bier. In the 
sixteenth century there was a great 
rage for a new kind of beer which 
was perfectly white, but is not 
now made. The old official brewery 
was established to brew this white 
beer, but now brews only what is 
bock (formerly Einbock, from Ein- 
bock in Brunswick, where it was 
first known). The bock season 
began in old times on May 1, and 
for a long time the beer drunk on 
that day was called ‘ Maikur,’ and 
said to have a preternaturally cura- 
tive effect. But for a long time 
now the opening of the beer has 
occurred on Ascension Day. For 
some time before the cellars are fast 
shut, and the only being there is the 
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Bock-demon who watches over and 
sees that the beverage progresses 
favourably. Two days before the 
opening to the public occurs the 
official tasting and testing. For- 
merly, or so it is said, three valiant 
tasters and testers were appointed 
who, dressed in stag-leather, sat 
on a bench to drink the beer out 
of pots. Now-a-days a company 
assemble which is presumed to test 
the beer without being fuddled. 
Hundreds waylay them as they 
emerge from the inquisition to ask 
how the beer is this year. Then 
comes the May-day drinking. The 
room and casks are adorned with 
fir-boughs. Music is provided, and 
for a day the people are allowed 
to help themselves. Thereafter the 
brewery is nearly always crowded 
with men—only men—the beer 


being believed to be, as it pro 
bably is, the very best in the 
world. You enter rooms on the 
ground floor—each room opening 
into the other—dingy, ugly, the 


tables and benches of the coarsest 
description, the ceiling low, the 
walls covered with the strangest 
scrawls. In the corner are several 
immense beer-casks. The room is 
full of drinkers. In the gloom you 
might fancy you have got into the 
lowest of beershops. But you will 
see there the duke or minister of 
state drinking his beer beside the 
humblest working man. It is the 
most democratic place in Germany. 
In the swarm several eminent per- 
sonages were pointed out to me chat- 
ting away with their fellow-citizens, 
and an artist was near by, making 
with charcoal a capital caricature of 
Bismark on the walls. Bismark, 
with the invariable three upright 
hairs bristling on his bald head, 
was, indeed, the favourite fresco of 
the apartments. Louis Napoleon 
was swinging from a gallows to 
the great delight of the group 
nearest him. The Déllingerist 
sympathies of the habitués were 
shown by a capital likeness of 
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Pius IX. leading with a string a 
corpulent pig, in whose features one 
could trace certain lines sugges- 
tive of the Archbishop of Munich. 
Elsewhere a bevy of very fat 
monks were seen going to Rome. 
The present King was drawn with 
some exaggeration of feature. A 
Prussian soldier was represented 
asleep on guard with a beer pot be- 
side him, and the motto beneath : 
‘Orate et vigilate.’ Some of the 
inscriptions were in Greek. A 
favourite kind of caricature was 
the representation of the various 
actors in the Passion-Play, each 
with a huge mug of beer which 
oddly contrasted with the sacred 
costume and name. One of these 
—a very décolletée Virgin Mary, 
drawn with ability—was enough to 
foreshadow the passing away of 
the Ober-Ammergau drama. The 
plastered walls were absolutely 
covered with such things as these, 
and there were evidences that they 
must have been similarly covered 
for a century past. Before I pass 
from the Hofbrauhaus I should say 
that during no one of several visits 
to Munich have I seen a tipsy per- 
son there. 

Near this place I paused to look 
ata rather fine house which bore 
on it an inscription to the effect 
that the artist Peter Candid had 
died in it in 1628, and that the 
eslebrated Capellmeister, Orlando 
di Lasso had dwelt there (born 
1532); and I was told that Munich 
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still sang old Orlando’s song of the 
ass which could not be made to pay 
for his wine because he did not sit 
down to it, and so it was the 
‘draught of honour.’ ‘ 


Im Land zu Wirtemberg so gut 

Im Herbst man Trauben schneiden thut. 
Den Wein thut man auspressen, 

Und hielt sich gar vermessen. . . . 

Da war ein Esel, hoch von Muth, 

Der soff sich voll von Wein so gut. 


Other houses in the neighbour- 
hood—those where dwelt the artist 
and author Aloysius (died 1790), 
and Mozart (in 1780, while com- 
posing Idomeneo) — were suffi- 
ciently elegant to show that litera- 
ture and art were always well to do 
in Munich. And not without good 
reason. Munich had a story in the 
past which has shaped its living 
sentiment, but which Art alone 
could preserve in any form not 
false. The beauties of memory, tra- 
dition, myth, turn to stone under 
the cold eye of To-day; but Art can 
find in the stone its material for 
giving each dead form a new life, 
rebuilding the crumbled shrines. 
Nearly all of this beauty is monu- 
mental. The Ruhmshalle holds the 
historic heroes of Bavaria, but 
Munich is itself a larger Ruhms- 
halle, holding the faith that made 
the heroes—a faith credible no 
longer in Europe, and in the North 
definitely entombed, but here—the 
Little Monk having become Artist 
—made deathless by transfiguration 
in Beauty. 
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THE NEW HINDOO THEISM. 


N the morning of the sth of 

June 1870 I betook myself to 
South Place Chapel, Finsbury, 
being attracted thither by an adver- 
tisement, which put forth that 
Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen, the 
Hindoo Reformer, would there 
preach and pray. The place was 
small; a range of pews there was 
on either side of the aisle lead- 
ing to the pulpit, and another set 
under the gallery, which ran round 
the sides of the building. An ortho- 
dox organ there also was, and 
moreover the orthodox want of 
ventilation which curses most of 
our buildings in London. A con- 


siderable congregation—many of 
whom, by the way, kept their hats 
on, and most of whom were talking 
in barelysubdued tones—hadalready 
assembled, I was fortunate enough, 
however, to find a place, and only 
a few pews distant from the pulpit. 


My seat was next the door, and on 
my right was a woman who might 
be called young, if a probable age 
of nine-and-twenty falls within that 
description. On her right, again, 
was a middle-aged, approaching to 
elderly, woman, probably the mother 
of the young woman aforesaid. I 
judged them both to be of the small 
shopkeeper class, and my subse- 
quent conversation confirmed this 
opinion. To go to a Dissenting 
chapel, and take advantage of the 
time before the arrival of the minis- 
ter to fall into conversation with 
one’s neighbour for the time being 
may seem curious, but to the real 
vagabond it is extremely natural. 
Strangers for him can hardly be 
said to exist; then he has long ago 
acquired the knack of falling readily 
into conversation with people wher- 
ever he goes, knows well how to 
make an opening without thrust- 
ing, and readily takes advantage of 
the smallest crevice which may lead 
to the object he has in view. In 


this instance an opportunity soon oc- 
curred. ,The young woman dropped 
her parasol. I picked it up, and in 
handing it to her, asked when the 
service was going to commence. 
This easily led to a sort of general 
talk, in which the elder woman 
joined occasionally. They told me 
that they were Unitarians; and on 
my asking the younger woman what 
the South Place Chapel folks were, 
she said, ‘Oh! they go far beyond 
us;’ on which the elder woman said 
she thought they went a good deal 
too far. Then we talked about 
James Martineau ; then about Miss 
Harriet; finally we got to talking 
about the Devil. With reference 
to him my young friend made a 
remark which to me at least was 
new. ‘Poor Devil,’ she said, quite 
naturally and simply, ‘I dare say 
he often gets accused of many 
things he never had a hand in.’ 
But what surprised me still more 
was the remark she made regarding 
the present appearance of the Hindoo 
Reformer, who just then made his 
appearance, and climbed the cork- 
screw stairs which terminated at 
the pulpit door. ‘How handsome 
he is!’ said my friend with bated 
breath, and regarding him with 
undisguised admiration. Here our 
talk terminated, and the service 
commenced. 

First of all we had a prayer, then 
a hymn, if I recollect right, and 
then the sermon. About the pray- 
ing and singing throughout there 
was nothing remarkable, except 
that at one period of the service 
we were requested to kneel with 
Chunder Sen and employ some 
minutes in solemn and silent con- 
templation of God. The sermon 
however was, in its way, somewhat 
remarkable; not that it contained 
anything new in principle, but the 
quotations made from the scriptural 
books of so many religions could 
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not fail to interest the hearers. The 
object of the preacher was to show 
how all the best religions were at one 
in essentials, and how religion is the 
natural birthright of man—some- 
thing that he is as much bound to 
develop as he is bound to develop 
all the concomitants of advanced 
and advancing life. Having this 
object in view, he read out, in the 
first instance, texts from the Hindoo, 
Mahommedan, Parsee, Jewish and 
Christian Scriptures, and then pro- 
ceeded to say that the more he 
examined these religions the more 
similarity of teaching he found in 
them. Quoting that beautiful and 
tolerant text from the Hindoo Scrip- 
tures which declares that ‘As the 
bee gathereth honey from all flowers, 
so do the wise gather good from 
all things and all religions,’ he 
went on to point out that truth is 
not a monopoly, but something that 
is evenly distributed. Any man, he 
said, can have it, and it is not 
peculiar to any sect. The germs of all 
spiritual truths are inherent in the 
human mind, and from all nations 
there is a unanimous response. 
Just as a pound is a pound, wherever 
you get it from, so from whence 
you get your moral truths does not 
signify. In religions books, he said, 
you will find the chaff of the mind 
of man mixed up with the great 
truths which are common property. 
From what I have already given, the 
reader may easily imagine the rest of 
thesermon, butit may be worth while 
quoting here a few of those texts 
which I took down at the time. 
Of those from the Hindoo Scrip- 
tures, the following seemed to me 
most interesting: ‘ When an enemy 
comes to your house, show him hos- 
pitality, for the tree does not deny 
its shade even to the man who 
fells it. Conquer anger with for- 
bearance, conquer malevolence with 
benevolence and patience, conquer 
their unrighteousness with right- 
eousness. ‘The householder should 
perform everything to the glory of 
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God. Not to intelligence nor to 
too much speaking, but to a true 
worshipper does God reveal him- 
self.’ Of the Mahommedan texts 
the one which declares that ‘He 
who resigneth himself to God, 
and does what is right, shall be 
saved,’ seems certainly brief and 
practical. From the Parsee texts 
I only noted the following prayer : 
‘In prayer we rejoice—on prayer 
we fall. All that I have done and 
not done, pardon, I repent. Par- 
don all that men have committed 
because of me, and that I have 
committed because of them.’ One 
important omission he made, and I 
could not help thinking it a singular 
circumstance that no mention was 
made of the religion of Bhuddha. 
But it is time now to ask 
what it was that Chunder Sen 
wished his audience to do. Well, 
shortly he appealed to them to 
reject all sectarianism whatever, 
confine themselves to the worship. 
of the one God, and reject anything 
and everything that clashed with 
their natural-born intentions. He 
subsequently complained that people 
were under the idea that the God 
he preached was a mere abstraction ; 
but, urged Chunder Sen, ‘ the God 
of theHindoos is not an abstraction, 
but the Regulator of the events of 
the universe.’ And between us and 
that Regulator there was to be no 
human or deified personage what- 
ever. But in all this there was one 
thing untouched upon, crequestion 
unasked, and it is this: Does there 
exist a people in the world who 
can contemplate without uneasiness 
the idea of going into the presence 
of God unsupported by some 
friendly hand, or who are contented 
to live without the idea of there 
being some intermediate personage 
or Deity between them and the first 
great Cause? Has Chunder Sen ever 
asked himself this? He evidently 
sees very clearly that a certain 
number of highly-educated strong-) 
minded men can thus, as it were, 
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venture to stand alone in the pre- 
sence of God; but he looks no 
further, or he must have seen with 
equal clearness that the time has 
not yet come, that civilisation and 
knowledge have not as yet been 
sufficiently extended, and that, 
therefore, doctrines like his, want- 
ing that life which the age de- 
mands, can never, at least for 
many generations to come, pro- 
gress beyond a very limited sec- 
tion of the population, Is not the 
proof of the pudding in the eating 
of it; and is not this homely pro- 
verb as true of religions as of 
anything else? If Chunder Sen 
will only look at the two great 
religions of the world—Christianity 
and Bhuddhism—he must recognise 
the practical importance of some 
intermediate deified personage 
which shall supply that want So- 
crates and Alcibiades felt more than 
two thousand years ago, when they 
talked of the need of some inspired 
messenger from above who should 
show men how to pray, and how 
to make themselves acceptable to 
God. The masses of mankind feel 
that want now as much as it was 
felt then, and having once found a 
means of gratifying it slow indeed 
will they be in yielding it up. 

On a former occasion I had had ah 
opportunity of hearing Chunder Sen, 
when he first arri:véd in England, 
and a large welcome meeting was 
held at the Hanover Square Rooms 
on the 12¢h of April; and, as what 
i heard and saw there on that day 
may be of interest, I purpose giving 
some account of his reception, and 
of what was said by the various 
speakers who spoke on the occa- 
sion. When I entered the Rooms 
a large audience had already assem- 
bled, and the platform, tao, was 
equally well filled. But the latter 
might have been even fuller, had all 
those attended who sent letters of 
excuse. First of all spoke the Dean 
of Westminster, who moved ‘ That 
this meeting, composed of members 
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of nearly all Protestant Churches, 
offers a hearty welcome to Baboo 
Keshub Chunder Sen, the distin- 
guished religious reformer of India, 
and assures him and his fellow- 
labourers of its sympathy with 
them in their great and praise- 
worthy work of abolishing idolatry, 
breaking down caste, and diffusin 

a higher moral and intellectual life 
amongst the people of that vast 
Empire.’ The Dean then spoke at 
some length, and dwelt upon the 
common ground we all stood upon 
in religious matters. Subsequently 
he pointed out the immense advan- 
tages that had been gained in esta- 
blishing a common point of contact, 
as from this point an advance 
might be most easily made in the 
direction of Christianity. He after- 
wards dwelt upon the action of the 
Apostles in this respect, and told 
his audience how St. Paul at 
Lystra addressed himself to the 
natural conscience of the Lycaonian 
tribes, and at Athens to the altar 
of the unknown God, and to the 
verses of the heathen poets. He 
also showed how the great Roman 
Pontiff, who sent missionaries to 
convert our Anglo-Saxon fore- 
fathers, entreated them to proceed 
by gradual steps; and how another 
Pontiff, still more eniizent, when 
he sent his missionaries to found 
the Church of Northern Germany, 
implored them, in the words of 
their Master, not to pour new wine 
too hastily into old bottles. Wise 
words these, and words that show 
us how speedily we ought to re- 
verse that Indian mission policy 
which is vainly seeking to repro- 
duce those paltry sectarian differ- 
ences which are made so much of 
in England. Amongst so much 
that was good it may seem fasti- 
dious to notice a remark which, from 
its incorrectness, could not fail to 
strike anyone acquainted with the 
history of Eastern religions. He 
observed that ‘It was always said 
to be one of the most striking proofs 
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of the heavenly origin of our re- 
ligion, that, having sprung from 
the East it was able to conquer and 
assimilate the West.’ This may be 
so, but the remark, if at all war- 
rantable, is as applicable to the 
religion of Buddha which, like 
Christianity, was born in one coun- 
try and accepted in another, the 
only difference being that it was 
born in the West and accepted in 
countries lying to the north and 
east! 

After the Dean spoke Lord Law- 
rence, who gave some account of 
Chunder Sen’s descent, and in- 
formed the audience that he was 
of the physicians’ caste. Then 
we had an effective speech from 
the Rev. James Martineau, who 
thought that the noble lesson read 
to them by this Indian reformer 
was destined to react upon them- 
selves. ‘Many a time,’ continued 
the speaker, ‘ had the divine inter- 
pretation of the world— many a 
time had successive religions come 
to the West from the East, and he 
believed it was destined to be so 
again. The European mind,’ he 
said, ‘ had a certain hardness in it, 
in virtue of which intellectual force 
was gained at the expense of spi- 
ritual depth; and the larger the 
scientific universe became, the more 
did it shut us up in a materialistic 
prison, and disqualify us from pass- 
ing from the bases of things to their 
Divine Cause. With the Indian 
genius, he ventured to think, it 
would be otherwise. It could absorb 
science without sacrificing many an 
element which we had lost. With 
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subtler thought and gentler affec- 
tions it could go behind the phe- 
nomena that stop our way, and 
bring back the flood of Divine light 
upon the world.’ Well, at any rate, 
it’s as well to think so! But while 
we are balancing the probabilities of 
the case a missionary of twenty 
years Calcutta standing takes up 
the tale. In the speech he made 
there was little calling for special 
remark, except that the speaker had 
it appears, often joined the Brahmo 
Somaj worship—an act of toleration 
which no doubt astonished some of 
the audience. After the missionary 
came a Jewish clergyman, who 
created some merriment by observ- 
ing that, now that he looked at the 
resolution again, it seemed that no 
place had been left for a Jew in it, 
seeing that only the members of 
Protestant Churches had been men- 
tioned. His speech was short and 
to the point. He adverted to 
the encouraging fact of so many 
various sects being brought together 
for a common purpose, and said that 
he was almost inclined to throw 
himself back upon what his Jewish 
fathers ages ago set forth as an 
evidence of the coming of the 
Messiah—‘ when men should be 
more attracted to those things on 
which they might agree in common, 
than repulsed by those on which 
they honestly differ.’ Having thus got 
through the preliminary speakers, 
we come at last to the Lion. 

Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen is a 
man of middle height, square build, 
and, for a native of India, if we 
except the very lowest castes, 


‘It is surprising to observe the ignorance that exists amongst our clergy regarding 


ithe religions of Asia, and I may mention that I once heard a fashionable West End 
preacher tell his audience that till Christ came on the earth there was neither know- 
ledge, nor hope of a future state. Such a state he said was but seldom alluded to in 


the Old Testament, and the ancients had neither knowledge nor belief on the subject. 
It is certain, however, that the Hindoos looked forward to the happy reunion of 
families in a future state, and this too long before the advent of Christ. There are 
some excellent remarks on the subject of this ignorance of our missionaries in India 
in the letters of a converted Brahmin, which appeared in Mission Life about two 
years ago ; andthe writer shows how ridiculous we often make ourselves by preaching as 
something new, those religious developments which are the natural heritage of man. 
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extremely dark. He appears tobe 
about thirty years old, and his 
countenance is pleasing and intelli- 

mt. His command of English is 
wonderful, and his pronunciation 
excellent, though he pronounced his 
R’s more markedly than we do. 
His voice is powerful, and his de- 
livery fluent. Altogether he may 
be said to have the capabilities of a 
popular preacher. On this occasion 
he spoke at great length—too great 
length I thought—and he hardly 
seemed to know where to stop. To 
give an account here of all that he 
said would of course be impossible, 
but I may be allowed to glance at a 
few of the most notable points in 
his speech. 

Chunder Sen commenced by tell- 
ing his audience the object of his 
journey to England. It was not, 


he said, to make money, nor to 
gratify mere idle curiosity; but to 
fulfil a sacred mission—to tell the 
English people what their race had 
been doing in India, and to convey 


to them the heart-felt thanks of one 
hundred and eighty millions of his 
countrymen for the great work they 
had commenced and carried out 
there. Thisstatement seemed pretty 
well for a beginning, but what was 
really extraordinary was the fact that 
the audience seemed thoroughly to 
believe it; and what was more ex- 
traordinary still, was that Chunder 
Sen evidently believed it himself. 
Having thus established this very 
satisfactory base (which, as we shall 
afterwards see, was without any 
foundation whatever), the speech 
flowed on fluently enough; and 
when it was announced that the 
Lord in his mercy had sent out the 
British nation to rescue India, loud 
were the cheers that followed. Some 
further statements of Chunder Sen’s 
belief in the doctrine of God in 
history, and an allusion to the 
special agency employed by God to 
elevate and exalt the natives, were 
also much checred ; and when it was 
stated that the people of India and 
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England were both politically and 
intellectually united, the satisfaction 
of the audience burst forth anew. 
The statements, too, that followed 
seemed equally agreeable ; and plea- 
sant it was to hear that ‘on all 
sides the inexhaustible physical re- 
sources of the country are being 
developed,’ and that ‘although India 
is rich, and has made many rich, 
there is a great future before her of 
vast material prosperity and ag- 
grandisement.’ India had also been 
active as regards social reformation, 
and caste, her great curse, had 
already commenced to vanish before 
English ideas and English educa- 
tion. But the greatest achievement 
of all, he observed, was the religious 
and moral reformation of his coun- 
try, and here he commenced talking 
about the Bible. That wonderful 
book, he said, has been received and 
studied, and in many cases appre- 
ciated, by the educated classes of 
India. Whatever their religious 
denominations may be, whatever 
their peculiar prejudices, he could 
confidently say that, if any of his 
countrymen felt a hungering and 
thirsting after spiritual comfort, 
they must now and then open the 
pages of the Bible. The spirit of 
that book, and the spirit of Christ, 
would, he took upon himself to say, 
be one day received in India. But 
he could not say the same of any of 
the various doctrines, ceremonies 
and rituals existing amongst those 
who called themselves Christians. 
‘Leave us to ourselves,’ said Chun- 
der Sen, ‘and let us study the 
Bible.’ Then he went on to praise 
the missionaries, and to tell his 
hearers how they had been instru- 
mental in infusing a large amount 
of spiritual influence throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. 
After this, Chunder Sen told shortly 
and simply the history of his own 
sect, and how it gradually rose to 
that pure Theism which he hopes 
will one day cover the earth as the 
waters cover the sea. 
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The Brahmo Somaj, or the Hindoo 
Monotheistic Church, was founded 
by the well-known Ram Mohun 
Roy, whose sole object was to revive 
the primitive Hindoo religion. This 
work he commenced, and, in spite 
of persecution and threats of ex- 
communication, laid firm the foun- 
dations of the new Church. Shortly 
afterwards he came to England, 
where he died. In consequence of 
his untimely death, the reformation 
suffered a temporary collapse; but 
it subsequently received fresh im- 
petus, and since then the progress 
of the sect has continued, and been 
attended with a fair amount of suc- 
cess. The original object of the sect 
was simply to restore Hindooism to 
its primitive state of purity ; to do 
away with idolatry and supersti- 
tion, and caste if possible; and to 
declare the pure monotheistic wor- 
ship prescribed in the Vedas as 
opposed to the idolatrous teaching 
of the Puranas, or the later Hindoo 
religious books. But the successors 
of Ram Mohun Roy unfortunately 
maintained the infallibility of the 
Vedas. Now, these ancient scrip- 
tures contain, and clearly inculcate, 
the doctrines which Chunder Sen 
has adopted ; but, though they con- 
tain the purest religious truths, it 
was made perfectly clear, after a 
long and patient examination, that 
they could not be held to be infal- 
lible, because they contained also 
some of the worst forms of nature- 
worship, and some absurd doc- 
trines and ritual. When these facts 
came to light, a split at once took 
place, and a considerable number 
of the sect, throwing the Vedas 
finally aside, took up the bolder 
position of pure Theists. Of these 
reformers of reformers, as we may 
call them, Chunder Sen is one, and 
he may be said to be the leading 
representative of the most advanced 
section of the religious reforming 
party in India. But this is far from 
being the whole, and these Theists 
declare themselves as social re- 
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formers too, and, to use the words of 
Chunder Sen, it is the aim of the 
sect ‘to assume an aggressive atti- 
tude towards all manner of evil 
rampant in the land.’ But of all 
these evils we find that those social 
distinctions which make up what is 
known by the term caste are most 
loudly inveighed against in his 
opening address to the people of 
England. ‘ Let us give India,’ said 
Chunder Sen, ‘universal brother- 
hood, which shall not recognise the 
distinctions of caste at all.’ And 
the Hindoo reformer came here 
prepared to find in this free and 
happy country no such thing as 
caste. But the longer he remained 
the more his eyes were opened to 
the fact that, amongst the very 
English whom he had heard in India 
denouncing this institution as an 
abomination, caste in all its social 
tyranny reigned supreme. At St. 
James’s Hall we hear him de- 
nouncing idolatry, superstition, and 
caste all in one breath, as things 
that were necessarily bound up to- 
gether, and upon all of which his 
sect was bound to wage war. When, 
however, we turn to his farewell 
speech, we find that he has been un- 
deceived, and in enumerating the 
evils he had noticed during his Eng- 
lish visit, he said: ‘ I-was also pained 
to notice an institution I did not 
expect to find in this country—I 
mean caste. Your rich people are 
really Brahmins, and your poor 
people Sudras. I thought caste pe- 
culiar to India. Certainly, in a 
religious sense it is; but as a social 
institution it perpetrates prodigious 
havoc in this country.’ 

At first sight it may seem some- 
what remarkable that the principal 
religious reformations of India 
should all have been prominently 
marked by attacks on caste. The 
Bhuddhist exclaimed and preached 
against it, proclaiming loudly the 
fraternity of man. When the Seik 
religion. was started, caste was 
summarily abolished, or, at least, 
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assumed to be abolished; and in 
this last reformation too we find the 
same cry. But all these cries are 
either dreams or party-cries. The 
fact is that, in starting a new reli- 
gion, no rapid progress can be made 
without something to fight with or 
fight for. Noris it at all necessary 
that the ohject should be real or 
readily attainable; let it only be 
soothing, and it will suffice. The 
idea of pulling down those in high 
places, and reducing them to the 
social level of the masses, is sure to 
prove a welcome signal, and appease 
for the moment the vanity of the 
multitude. Hence, whether con- 
sciously or unconsciously on the 
part of the originators of Indian 
religious reforms, no cry has been 
used with greater effect than that 
which proclaims the reign of 
socialism. In strict accordance, 
then, with the spirit of religious 
reformation most likely to be po- 
pular, does Chunder Sen condemn 
caste toa speedy and final extinction. 
And here it is impossible to avoid 


indulging in some vain regrets that 
@ man so prominent as this should 


have joined in the indiscriminate 
censure of an institution which, 
with all its occasional absurdities 
and inconveniences, has so much 
good about it. It was only the 
other day that I was speaking to a 
native of India on this subject. He 
expressed himself as a strong op- 
ponent to caste laws. I then pointed 
to our records of crime, and to the 
statements of our physicians, and 
showed him how many murders, 
how much crime, disease, poverty 
and misery was caused by drinking; 
and called his attention to the fact 
that caste, which prohibited most of 
the respectable classes in India from 
using alcohol at all, had been of im- 
measurable advantage in preventing 
a host of evils that we suffered from 
here. That caste had thus been of 
great service he freely admitted. 
Then why, I asked, cannot you re- 
form and improve your institutions 
instead of pulling them to pieces 
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and throwing away the good and 
bad parts of them together? ‘Well, 
the fact is,’ he said, ‘ we are ina 
whirlpool. We are like children, 
and you have poured in upon us a 
mass of knowledge that is perfectl 
bewildering.’ The result of allthis is 
that the educated, or rather, I should 
say, the instructed Indians, have 
been carried clean off their feet. 
Everything Indian must be bad, and 
everything their new masters do 
and say must be right. And the re- 
sult of all this is that the foremost 
natives, instead of forming sound 
opinions as regards the valuable 
portion of their institutions, are 
setting to work to imitate our 
social life, and have commenced to 
pour new wine in old bottles with a 
vengeance. The most sensible por- 
tions of the native community, how- 
ever, are already, I believe, begin- 
ning to discover that many of their 
countrymen are going too fast, and 
we may hope before many years are 
over to find the natives thinking 
for themselves instead of being 
guided like a pack of children. On 
no question probably do they require 
to do so more than on the question 
of caste, which it has become the 
fashion to laugh at as a relic of 
barbarous times. Many of its cus- 
toms, as I have said before, are 
absurd ; but, as a great temperance 
society, as an encouragement of 
abstemiousness, and as thence a 
guardian of public morals, it cannot 
be too carefully cherished. It is 
melancholy, I may go a little out of 
my way to add, to find that learn. 
ing English and learning to drink, 
are fast becoming exchangeable 
terms. In allusion to this, the 
native gentleman just alluded to 
said that the Hindoo parent has 
often to ask himself, ‘ Shall I keep 
my son at home, and only partially 
educate him, or shall I send him to 
schools and colleges where he will 
probably learn to drink?’ ‘ And,’ 
said my native friend, ‘he often 
prefers the first alternative.’ 

And now for a few observations 
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on some of those remarkable state- 
ments made by the Indian reformer 
during his speech at St. James’s 
Hall. What truth was there, to 
commence with, in the statement 
that 180 millions, or even one mil- 
lion, of Chunder Sen’s countrymen 
had any desire that their heartfelt 
thanks should be conveyed to the 
people of England for the great 
work they had been engaged in car- 
rying out in India? Well, shortly 
and simply, the statement was as 
contrary to the truth as any state- 
ment could be, the fact being that 
the people of India were never more 
discontented than they have been of 
late years, As little truth, perhaps, 
was there in the assertion that God 
had employed the English as a 
special agency to elevate and exalt 
the natives, and that India and Eng- 
land are intellectually united. But 


all these were mere trifles compared 
to the assertion that while India is 
already rich, there is a great future 
before it of vast material prosperity 


and aggrandisement. Of all the mis- 
chievous delusions that were ever 
fostered by the ignorance of man 
this is probaby the greatest, because 
it is mainly owing to a blind be- 
lief in the wealth of India, and the 
vast material prosperity which she 
is destined to develop—it is mainly 
owing to these delusions that India 
has been reduced to the verge of 
hankruptcy ; it is owing to them 
that a system of profuse expendi- 
ture has been encouraged, that an in- 
crease of taxation has been brought 
about which has borne heavily on 
the greatest necessity of life, and 
that the peoples of India have be- 
come thoroughly discontented. But 
it is now universally acknowledged 
by those who have paid the smallest 
attention to the subject, that India, 
so far from being rich, is the poorest 
and most heavily- taxed country in 
the world, and is suffering from such 
anenormous annual depletion of cash 
to this country (variously estimated 
at from twelve to sixteen millions a 
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year), that Chunder Sen’s ‘ great fu- 
ture of material prosperity’ is simply 
an impossibility, if we continue to 
hold India and govern it as we do at 
present. Finally, when Chunder 
Sen said that the greatest achieve- 
ment of all had been the religious 
and moral reformation of the coun- 
try, he was equally wide of the truth. 
The tendency of our education is 
simply to make the Hindoos entirely 
irreligious—i. e. they abandon their 
own form of religion and adopt 
no other. Then as to the moral 
reformation he speaks of, it is 
certain that every branch of mo- 
rality has become worse under 
our administration, and of this fact 
we have such strong testimony from 
various quarters, that I need not 
trouble the reader with evidence in 
support of such a well-known fact. 
Chunder Sen himself, in one of his 
subsequent addresses, draws a pic- 
ture of the spread of drinking, and 
the ruin caused by it, which amply 
shows that the moral reformation of 
his countrymen has commenced in 
a manner more likely to add to the 
fortunes of publicans than the peace 
of families. It only remains to say, 
that after six months’ stay Chunder 
Sen returned to his country. To 
use his own words: ‘ The result of 
my visit to England is that, as I 
came here an Indian, I go back a 
confirmed Indian; I came here a 
Theist, I go back a confirmed 
Theist.’ 

Some remarks on the political 
significance of the rise of this sect 
and we have done. That the rise 
of such a sect should have any 
political significance has never, that 
I am aware of, occurred to any of 
the numerous writers on India. 
Nor have we far to go for a reason 
for this. It lies simply in the fact 
that Indian affairs are entirely neg- 
lected in this country, so entirely 
neglected that you cannot get any 
section of the public to pay the 
smallest attention to them. The 
consequence of this is, that while 
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in this country there are thousands 
of able minds employed in the 
questions of the hour, in forecasting 
events, and in keeping a good look 
out ahead, there are no such minds 
at work on Indian affairs. And 
hence it arises that the officials in 
charge of India, taken up as they 
are with the exigencies of the hour, 
blunder into difficulties, till some 
day arises when the Government is 
astonished to find itself either fast in 
a quagmire or sitting close upon the 
edge of a volcano. Our last great 
difficulty was the volcano which ex- 
ploded in 1857, our present one is 
a quagmire of financial difficulties, 
with a worse volcano in the distance. 
And this last great volcano is already 
in sight. To use the words of Lord 
Napier of Magdala, there probably 
never was a time when we could 
rely less upon the affections of the 
people. Of the truth of this I am 
afraid there can be no doubt, and if 
we could be satisfied that the feel- 
ings of the people are not more 
actively hostile than his words 
would lead one to suppose, we 
might consider ourselves fortunate. 
But, to say the least, it is pretty 

certain that the people are naturally 
sick of us and our government, and 
I cannot but look upon it as a 
singularly unfortunate circumstance 
that,at such a conjuncture, the spirit 
which has resulted in the Brahmo 
Somaj should be rapidly extending. 
That spirit is an inquisitorial and 
sceptical spirit. Its first step has 
been to march to the attack of reli- 
gion, its second will be to march on 
to a consideration of the justice of 
our Government in India. 

And here, for the benefit of those 
who have had neither time nor in- 
clination to think on such subjects, 
it may be as well to make some re- 
marks on the fact of the spirit of 
religious enquiry being naturally 
followed by an enquiry into the 
policy of the State; or, in other 
words, on the fact of a religious 
rebellion being generally followed, 
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where the need and opportunity 
exists, by a social rebellion. Nor 
have we very far to go for illustra- 
tions of this natural sequence. We 
have one in our own English his- 
tory, a second in the history of our 
nearest neighbours. The briefest 
allusion to both will suffice for my 
purpose here. As for the first, the 
reader will remember that the early 
Reformers insisted much on the 
right of private judgment ; that the 
right of private judgment upset the 
Church ; ; and that in England the 
same spirit which produced the 
Puritans induced the Puritans to 
war against and overturn the 
Government. And Clarendon, it 
may be added, notices in one closely - 
packed sentence, the connection 
between ‘a proud and venomous 
dislike against the discipline of the 
Church of England, and so by de- 
grees (as the progress is very natu- 
ral) an equal irreverence to the 
government of the State too.’ In 
France, too, the spirit which pro- 
duced religious scepticism proved 
equally troublesome to the State. 
These mere allusions are perhaps 
sufficient to indicate the necessary 
connection that exists between re- 
form in religion and reform in the 
Government of a country. 

Having thus seen, from the facts 
already given, that an attack on 
the religious institutions of a coun- 
try means a great deal more than 
might at first sight be supposed, 
we shall have little hesitation in 
admitting that the rise of the 
Brahmo Somaj is an indication 


which we should speedily recognise 
the importance of, with the view 
of bringing our Government into 


harmony with those aspirations 
and feelings which already exist 
amongst a limited class of the 
people, and which are spreading at 
such arate as must inevitably prove 
speedily fatal to our present system 
of Indian administration. To a 
superficial observer our most for- 
midable enemies in India appear to 
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be the Wahabis and Mahommedans, 
but in reality these people are as 
chaff compared to that spirit of 
which the new Theism is the living 
fruit. The Mahommedans, though 
no doubt capable of much mis- 
chief, are numerically insignificant ; 
and the casus belli of the section 
of them most likely to be trouble- 
some is founded, not so much on a 
feeling of just indignation at being 
kept in a state of thraldom, as on a 
desire for blood and plunder, and a 
fanatical wish to assert a religious 
supremacy. With the Hindoos the 
case is widely different. They are 
in an overwhelming majority; and 
when the spirit which produced the 
Brahmo Somaj turns its attention 
to the affairs of the State—when 
its members, amply educated and 
entirely unprovided for, spread 
amongst the people and communi- 
cate to them the intelligence of the 
freedom enjoyed in England—when 
they point to the fact that the 
Indian has no share or voice in the 
administration, nor the smallest 
control of the public purse, and 
that the honourable offices of go- 
vernment are devoured by foreign- 
ers, to the exclusion of the natives 
of the country—when they point 
out that India is annually under- 
going an enormous depletion of 
solid money, which is taken from 
the soil to be spent in England— 
when they point to the fact that 
the people are taxed more heavily 
than any people in the world— 
when, finally, they show that this 
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is only necessary because the coun- 
try is obliged to support an enor- 
mous foreign army and an expensive 
alien Government—when all these 
things are made known, as one day 
they assuredly will be, there will 
arise a deep-seated feeling of uni- 
versal hatred, which will surely 
make itself felt. Out of the 
struggle we should, no doubt, 
come successful; but we should not 
the less be losers, for we should 
rise up from the game nearly, if not 
quite bankrupt. Nor, on the other 
hand, should we be much better 
off if we had yielded to pres- 
sure in the first instance. Were 
we even weak enough to yield to 
threats, or what had the appearance 
of threats, demand would follow 
demand, till the power and profit 
alike slipped from our grasp, and 
the country became not worth 
having. 

And is there no way out of 
all this? Undoubtedly there is 
& way—a course by which the 
people could be got to like us, or, 
at least to appreciate the value of 
our services, and which, when the 
day of separation came, would 
enable us to leave the country with- 
out loss of money or honour, and 
on good terms with its numerous 
peoples. But the plans by which 
this may be brought about cannot 
be satisfactorily discussed at the 
end of a paper like this, and must 
therefore be reserved for some 
more fitting occasion. 


R. H. E. 





TAINE’S ENGLISH LITERATURE! 


HE influence of French man- 
ners on those of England dur- 

ing the last twenty or thirty years 
is a fact which will probably strike 
the mind of some studious enquirer 
in the future as one of no small in- 
terest and importance. By us, who 
live in the midst of it, it is almost 
unobserved. But people who can 
remember London a quarter of a 
century ago may easily assure them- 
selves, on looking round, that life 
there has, in many other details as 
well as cheap claret, drawn nearer 
to Gallic models. In theatres this 
is conspicuous, in every Offen- 
bachian flourish essayed by British 
voices and legs. The leading 
French actors and actresses them- 
selves are almost as familiar to us 
as to the Parisians. French pic- 
tures flood our galleries. Our novel- 
ists, especially those of the softer 
sex, rival and outvie Balzac or the 


younger Dumas in the boldness of 


their choice of subjects. We not 
only have a demi-monde, but we talk 
and write of it, too. We possess a 
new school of poets, whose favourite 
models are Hugo, De Musset, and 
Baudelaire. Certain ideas, also— 
political and social—which spring 
up more readily in French soil than 
elsewhere, have scattered their seeds 
across the Channel—‘ Communism,’ 
‘Internationalism,’ and what not. 
The tendency to imitate France in 
her experiments of government has 
lately received a decided check from 
the view of her terrible disasters ; 
and from this, combined with other 
causes, a Conservative reaction is 
manifesting itself in the English 
political world. This, however, is 
not likely to go very far, or to last 
very long. 

The transfusion we have indi- 
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cated, resulting in great measure 
from modern facilities for travelling 
and for exchanging ideas in various 
ways, is not wholly one-sided, 
France has quite lately begun to 
take a closer interest in English 
things—not merely in the political 
or commercial position of Great 
Britain, but in the aspects of life, 
of art, of literature, in that rude 
and foggy island. Here are four 
good-sized volumes in excellent 
French, the result of a comprehen- 
sive and elaborate survey of Eng. 
lish literature, from Beowulf and 
Bede to Carlyle and Tennyson. 
Monsieur Taine has read a vast 
number of famous English books, 
and gives the result in a brilliant 
and telling manner. His own book 
is not by any means a mere con- 
spectus ; it has a form and colour of 
its own. He connects every writer 
and every extract with the age and 
circumstances in which they were 
produced, pointing out the mutual 
relations between successive groups 
of men of literary genius, and the 
successive eras in which they lived, 
and of which they have left the 
finest kind of record. Behind the 
written work he seeks the writer, 
behind the writer the antecedents 
and circumstances that nourished 
and moulded him. We must con- 
sider ‘the elementary moral state’ 
out of which a given production 
came to light. Three different 
sources contribute to cause that 
state—the race, the surroundings, the 
epoch. 

What do we find at first sight (he 
asks) in man’s mind? Images, or re- 
presentations of things. This is the 
subject-matter which develops in 
different races into different results. 
Chinese mental activity, working 
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in language, issues in positivist 
formulas; Aryan, in metaphysics 
and imaginative art; Semitic in 
lofty but narrow lyrical enthusiasm. 
Numerous sub-divisions branch out, 
each with a character of its own. 
The master-idea of the Teutonic 
peoples, for example, is individual 
duty, and to explain this it is neces- 
sary to consider the structure of the 
Northman’s character and intelli- 
gence, ‘his general processes of 
thought and feeling, the sluggish- 
ness and coldness of sensation which 
prevent his falling easily and head- 
long under the sway of pleasure, 
the bluntness of his taste, the irre- 
gularity and revolutions (sowbre- 
sauts) of his conception, which 
arrest in him the birth of fair dispo- 
sitions (ordonnances) and harmon- 
ious forms, the disdain of appear- 
ances, the desire of truth, the 
attachment to bare and abstract 
ideas which develop in him con- 
science, at the expense of all else. 
There the search is at end : we have 


arrived at a primitive disposition.’ 
Then as to the surroundings, 

evidently climate has large effects. 
Sometimes the state policy has 

been at work, as in the two Italian 


Sometimes the social 
have impressed their 


civilisations. 
conditions 
mark. 

But there is still another class 
of causes to be considered, namely, 
those peculiar to the epoch—long 
or short—to which a given pro- 
duct belongs; ‘for, with the forces 
within and without, there is the 
work which they have already pro- 
duced together, and this work 
itself contributes to produce that 
which follows. Beside the perma- 
nent impulse and the given sur- 
roundings, there is the acquired 
momentum. Whea the national 
character and surrounding cireum- 
stances operate, it is not upon a 
iabula vasa, but on a ground on 
which marks are already impressed.’ 
Consider Corneille and Voltaire, as 
dramatists, Aischylusand Euripides, 
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Da Vinci and Guido. Among vari- 
ous differences there is this, that the 
one artist is the precursor the other 
the successor. A certain dominant 
idea has sway for a long or shorter 
time (for an epoch in this sense 
may extend over centuries), it is 
displayed over the whole field of 
action and thought ; and after cover- 
ing the world with its works, in- 
voluntarily systematic, it has faded, 
it has died away, and lo, a new idea 
springs up, destined to a like domi- 
nation, and the like number of 
creations. And here remember 
that the second depends in part 
upon the first; and that the first, 
uniting its effect with those of 
national genius and surrounding 
circumstances, imposes on each new 
creation its bent and direction. 


Here as elsewhere we have but a me- 
chanical problem; the total effect is a 
result, depending entirely on the magnitude 
and direction of the producing causes. 
The only difference which separates these 
moral problems from physical ones is, that 
the magnitude and direction cannot be 
valued or computed in the first as in the 
second. 


Following out this line, M. Taine 
explains the periods of intellectual 
barrennessand productiveness which 
make their appearance irregularly 
and without visible cause in the life 
of a people ; they are caused by inter- 
nalconcords orinternal contrarieties. 
In the former case the separate 
effects of race, circumstance (le 
miliew), and epoch (le moment) are 
working harmoniously together ; in 
the latter case they are at odds, and 
hinder or annul each other. 


There was such a concord when in the 
seventeenth century the sociable character 
and the conversational aptitude, innate in 
France, encountered the draing-room man - 
ners and the epoch of oratorical analysis; 
when in the nineteenth century the pro- 
found and elastic genius of Germany en- 
countered the age of philosophical composi- 
tions and of cosmopolitan criticism. There 
was such a contrariety when in the seven- 
teenth century the rude and lonely English 
genius tried blunderingly toadopta novel po- 
liteness, when inthe sixteenth century the 
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lucid and prosaic French spirit tried vainly 
to cradle a living poetry. That hidden 
concord of creative forces produced the 
finished urbanity and the noble and regular 
literature under Louis XIV. and Bossuet, 
the grand metaphysics and broad critical 
sympathy of Hegel and Goethe. That 
hidden contrariety of creative forces pro- 
duced the imperfect literature, the scan- 
dalous comedy, the abortive drama under 
Dryden and Wycherley, the vile Greek im- 
portations, the groping elaborate efforts, 
the scant half-graces under Ronsard and 
the Pleiad, 

Here comes in our critic’s main 
article of faith, namely, that it is 
certain that the unknown creations 
(i.e. in literature and art) towards 
which the current of the centuries 
conducts us, will be produced and 
regulated altogether by the three 
primordial forces; that if these 
forces could be measured and com- 
puted, one might deduce from them 
as from a formula the specialties of 
future civilisation. ‘ When we have 
considered race, circwinstance, and 
epoch, which are the internal main- 
springs, the external pressure, and 
the acquired momentum, we have 
exhausted not only the whole of the 
actual causes, but also the whole of 
the possible causes of motion.’ 

In the two following sections our 
author treats of the importance of 
literary monuments as_ bringing 
before our eyes les sentiments des 
générations précédentes, and embody- 
ing the moral history of the nation 
which produced them. When a 
literary ‘work is rich and one knows 
how to interpret it, we find there 
the pyschology of a soul, frequently 
of an age, now and then of a race.’ 
He thus concludes his introduction: 

It is then chiefly by the study of litera- 
tures that one may construct a moral history, 
and advance toward the knowledge of psy- 
chological laws, from which events spring. 
I am about to write the history of a litera- 
ture, and to seek in it for the psychology of 
a people: if I have chosen this one in par- 
ticular, it is not without a reason. I had 
to find a people with a grand and complete 
literature, and this is rare: there are few 
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nations who have, during their whole exist- 
ence, really thought and written. Among 
the ancients, the Latin literature is worth 
nothing at the outset, then borrowed and 
imitative. Among the moderns German 
literature is almost wanting for two cen- 
turies.' Italian literature and Spanish 
literature end at the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. Only ancient Greece, 
modern France and England, offer a com- 
plete series of great significant monuments, 
I have chosen England, because being still 
alive, and subject to direct examination, it 
may be better studied than a destroyed 
civilisation, of which we retain but the relics, 
and because, being different from France, it 
has in the eyes of a Frenchman a more dis- 
tinct character. Besides, there is a peculi- 
arity in this civilisation, apart from its 
spontaneous development, it presents a 
forced deviation, it has undergone the last 
and most effectual of all conquests, and 
the three grounds whence it has sprung, 
race, climate, the Norman invasion, may be 
observed in its remains with perfect exact- 
ness; so that we may examine in this 
history the two most powerful moving 
springs of human transformation, natural 
bent and constraining force, and we may 
examine them without uncertainty or gap 
in a series of authentic and unmutilated 
memorials. 

We have given necessarily a very 
condensed, but not, we think, an 
inaccurate, account of M. Taine’s 
leading principles and views. The 
modern school of critics to which 
he belongs, if sometimes mistaking 
a cloudy vagueness for breadth, and 
a useless hairsplitting for subtlety, 
offers us doubtless many curious 
and suggestive remarks, and more- 
over has the command of an im- 
mense museum of anecdotes and 
illustrations. But they have one 
strange peculiarity while treating 
of a great man’s work, that of 
ZEschylus or Phidias, Dante or 
Raffael, Shakespeare or Milton— 
they search wide and dig deep after 
causes and omit just one thing, the 
great man himself. Hamlet, Corio- 
lanus, A Midsummer Night's Dream, 
one would think that the William 
Shakespeare who was born on a 
certain April day, who ate and 
drank, came and went, and had 
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eyes in his head and a brain behind 
them, and lived a man’s life of his 
own—‘ man of genius,’ accord- 
ing to the old-fashioned phrase— 
had something considerable to do 
with the appearance of these literary 
phenomena. But no. ‘ Lorsque 
nous avons considéré la race, le 
milieu, le moment, c’est-d-dire le 
ressort du dedans, la pression du 
dehors et limpulsion déji acquise, 
nous avons épuisé non-seulement 
toutes les causes réelles mais en- 
core toutes les causes possibles du 
mouvement.’ Really!—and Wil- 
liam Shakespeare himself, it seems, 
had no share worth mentioning in 
the matter. 

It is not meant that this school 
totally denies the originating force 
of a man of genius, but they reduce 
it to a minimum, and in the course 
of their speculations commonly 
overlook it altogether. In truth, 
the presence of genius is just one 
of those facts which obstinately re- 
fuses to be accounted for by any 
mechanical or quasi-mechanical the- 
ory of forces,—one of those facts 
which compels the observer to 
feel, if not to confess, how very 
short a way down the great gulf 
goes his little plummet. 

Perhaps the bifold idea of the 
unity of the human race, and the 
diversity and originating power of 
the individual, will some day prove 
as fruitful in suggestions and 
starting-points of thought as any 
of those other speculations, whether 
German or French, which have 
hitherto been put forward to ex- 
plain the history of mankind—each 
being in reality a guess at an 
enigma which isessentially insoluble. 
One who believes that ‘ histoire est 
un probléme de mécanique psycho- 
logique’! may produce any number 
of clever and striking remarks, but 
is hardly likely to give us any 
truthful view of human life either 
present or past. 
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In his History of English Litera- 
ture, M. Taine starts with a pic- 
turesque description of the Saxons 
in their rude home amidst the 
muddy marshes and shallow inlets 
of the North Sea—‘ Huge white 
bodies, cool-blooded, with fierce 
blue eyes, reddish flaxen hair ; 
ravenous stomachs, filled with meat 
and cheese, heated by strong drinks; 
of a cold temperament, slow to love, 
home stayers, prone to brutal drunk- 
enness: these are to this day the 
features which descent and climate 
preserve in the race, and these are 
what the Roman historians dis- 
covered in their former country. 
There is no living, in these lands, 
without abundauce of solid food ; 
bad weather keeps people at home ; 
strong drinks are necessary to cheer 
them; the senses become blunted, 
the muscles are braced, the will 
vigorous.’ They come to Britain, 
also a moist land, but greener, more 
fertile, with deeper sea and better 
harbours; they drive the Britons 
into corners, settle themselves, and 
become wealthy: ‘ Do you look to 
find them much changed ? Changed 
it may be, but for the worse, like 
the Franks, like all barbarians who 
pass from action to enjoyment.’ 
They are more gluttonous, filling 
themselves with flesh, swallowing 
deep draughts of strong coarse 
drinks, and adding to this the 
pleasure of violent combat. Not 
easily with such instincts can they 
attain to culture ; to find a natural 
and ready culture, we must look 
amongst the sober and sprightly 
populations of the south. Here the 
sluggish and heavy temperament 
remains long buried in a brutal 
life ; people of the Latin race, never 
ata first glance see in them aught 
but large gross beasts, clumsy and 
ridiculous when not dangerous and 
enraged. On the other hand, under 
this native barbarism there were 
noble dispositions, unknown to the 


1 Introduction, p..xxxi. Paris ed, 1863. 
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Roman world, which were destined 
to produce a better people out of 
the ruins of these. In the first 
place, a certain earnestness, which 
leads them out of idle sentiments to 
noble ones. 

From their origin in Germany this is 
what we find them, severe in manner, with 
grave inclinations and a manly dignity. 
. . «+ «+ In everything, in rude and 
masculine instincts they were men. Each 
in his own home, on his own land, and in 
his own hut, was master of himself, firm 
and self-contained, in no wise restrained or 
shackled. If the commonweal received 
anything from him, it was because he 
gave it. In all great conferences he 
gave his vote in arms, passed judgment in 
the assembly, made alliances and wars on 
his own account, moved from place to place, 
showed activity and daring. The modern 
Englishman existed entire in this Saxon. 

Through all their primitive bru- 
tality gleams the grand idea of 
duty—self-constraint exercised for 
some noble end. Marriages were 
pure amongst them, chastity instince- 
tive. The adulterer was punished by 
death ; the adulteress was obliged to 


hang herself, or was stabbed by the 


knives of her neighbours. In the 
old N orthern legends love hasagrave 
and tragic colouring. ‘ Nothing 
here like the love we find in 
the primitive poetry of France, 
Provence, Spain, and Greece. There 
is an absence of gaiety, of delight ; 
beyond marriage it is only a fero- 
cious appetite, an outbreak of the 
instinct of the beast. It appears 
nowhere with its charm and its 
smile; there is no love song in this 
ancient poetry.’ With them love 
is not an amusement and a 
pleasure, but a promise and a 
devotion. All is grave, even 
sombre. One poem, nearly whole, 
Beowulf, which is purely Scandi- 
navian in character, and two or 
three fragments are all we have of 
the lay-poetry of the Anglo-Saxons. 

The delight of battle is the sub- 
ject of these old minstrels. Here is 
a passage from ‘ The Battle of Fins- 
burg’ : 
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The army goes forth : the birds sing, the 
cricket chirps, the war-weapons sound, the 
lance clangs against the shield. Now shineth 
the moon, wandering under the sky. Now 
arise deeds of woe, which the enmity of 
this people prepares to do. . . . Then in 
the court came the tumult of war carnage. 
They seized with their hands the hollow 
wood of the shield. They smote through 
the bones of the head. The roofs of the 
castle resounded, until Garulf fell in battle, 
the first of earth-dwelling men, son of 
Guthlaf. Around him lay many brave 
men dying. The raven whirled about 
dark and sombre, like a willow leaf. 
There was a sparkling of blades, as if 
all Finsburg were on fire. Never have I 
heard of a more worthy battle in war.’ 


Now it occurs to us here to 
remark that it is highly probable 
there is a Keltic element in the form 
of these old war-songs, mixed with 
the Scandinavian. Certainly there 
were no few persons during this 
period who were familiar with both 
the Anglo-Saxon and the ancient 
British tongue; and the latter 
language at an early epoch abounded 
in song, and by its construction, 
which is corroborated by the charac- 
ter of its people, indicates a very an- 
cient bias to poetic expression. This 
Keltic element in English literature, 
whatever it may amount to, is en- 
tirely overlooked by M. Taine, 
both in this part of his work and 
throughout; which is perhaps 
hardly to be wondered at, since it 
still remains almost unexplored and 
quite unestimated in England. 

Let us pass on to the Norman 
period. The Saxons were now 
about 2,000,000 ; the Norman army 
numbered 60,000, They were galli- 
cised men, altered and refined, 
though still substantially the rela- 
tives of those whom they conquered. 
They imported new manners and 
new poesy, and introduced new 
words, forming gradually a third 
part of the English language, yet 
this language continued altogether 
Teutonic. ‘Though the grammar 
changed, it changed integrally, by an 
internal action, in the same sense as 


'Conybeare’s Illustrations of Anglo-Saxon Poetry, 1826, Batile of Finsborough, p.175- 
The complete collection of Anglo-Saxon poetry has been published by M. Grein. 
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its continental cognates. At the end 
of three hundred years the con- 
querors themselves were conquered ; 
their speech became English; and 
owing to frequent intermarriage, 
the English blood ended by gaining 
the predominance over the Norman 
blood in their veins. The race 
finally remains Saxon.’ 

Though the Normans were origi- 
nally Scandinavians, they came to 
Neustria, not a nation or a race, 
but as a wandering band, and 
having occupied it soon became 
mixed in blood with the native 
Franks, and learned their language— 
Romance, otherwise French. ‘ The 
great masses always form the race 
in the end, and generally the genius 
and language.’ 

The army of mixed adventurers 
who followed William to England 
was, in short, French in character. 

And what isthe French character? 
Here M. Taine makes some unex- 
pectedly candid remarks : 


When the Frenchman conceives an event 
or an object, he conceives quickly and dis- 
tinctly; there is no internal disturbance, 
no previous fermentation of confused and 
violent ideas, which, becoming concentrated 
and elaborated, end in a noisy outbreak. 
The movement of his intelligence is nimble 
and prompt like that of his limbs; at once 
and without effort he seizes upon his idea, 
But he seizes that alone: he leaves on 
one side all the entangling offshoots where- 
by it is entwined and twisted amongst 
its neighbouring ideas; he dves not em- 
barrass himself with nor think of them; 
he detaches, plucks, touches but slightly, 
and that is all. He is deprived, or if 
you prefer it, he is exempt from those 
sudden half-visions which disturb a man, 
and open up to him instantaneously vast 
deeps and far perspectives. Images are 
excited by internal commotion; he, not 
being so moved, imagines not. He is only 
moved superficially; he is without large 
sympathy ; he does not perceive an object 
asit is, complex and combined, but in parts, 
with a discursive and superficial knowledge. 
That is why no race in Europe is less 
poetical,’ 


We find in their early epics 
‘a deplorable abundance of dis- 


tinct and facile ideas.’ The same 
in the literary gossip of the seven- 
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teenth century: ‘It is the fault 
and the talent of the race. With 
this involuntary art of conceiving, 
and isolating instantaneously and 
clearly each part of every ob- 
ject, people can speak, just for 
speaking’s sake, and for ever.’ A 
certain lightness of touch is proper 
to the Frenchman. He sees the 
most moving spectacles without 
deep emotion. The faculty of easy 
narration never fails him. In life, 
as in literature, he seeks the agree- 
able, rather than the voluptuous or 
the emotional. He is gay, not 
voluptuous ; dainty, not gluttonous. 
Love to him is a pastime, not an 
intoxication. Tis a delicious fruit 
which he gathers, tastes, and leaves ; 
and, to him, forbidden fruit is always 
the best. For conjugal fidelity he 
has no respect; the deceived hus- 
band is the endless butt of French 
literature. Love, in its highest 
delightfulness is not a passion, but 
a pleasant feast elegantly served ; 
the two guests in full dress, in good 
humour, ready in anticipating each 
other’s wishes, knowing how to keep 
up the gaiety and when to part. The 
Frenchman likes raillery above all 
things ; to laugh, especially at some- 
one’s expense, is the aim of his life. 
The satire is not fierce or ill- 
natured, or profound; it is light, 
easy, clever, superficial, causing a 
kind of galvanic tingling of the 
nerves. It sharpens the intelligence, 
produces quickness, clearness, and 
pungency. At the earliest period 
when French character becomes 
definable, we find in it, in advance, 
an abstract of the whole French 
literature ; the incapacity for great 
poetry, the early and continued per- 
fection of the prose ; ‘ the excellence 
of all the moods of conversation and 
eloquence, the reign and tyranny of 
taste and method, the art and theory 
of development and arrangement, 
the gift of being measured, clear, 
amusing, and pointed. We have 
taught Europe how ideas fall into 
order, and which ideas are agrec- 




















































































































































































































































































































able ; and this is what our French- 
men of the eleventh century are 
about to teach their Saxons during 
five or six centuries, first with the 
lance, next with the stick, next with 
the birch.’ 

The conquerors tried to make the 
literature of England French, but 
could not succeed. Much was writ- 
ten in French, and no little in mixed 
French and English; but, by de- 
grees, the Norman was constrained 
to speak English—a Latinised Eng- 
lish, yet vigorous and original. It 
required a long while to effect this. 
The new tongue is not complete till 
the reign of Henry III. Its earlier 
monuments consist of rhymed chro- 
nicles, romances of love and chi- 
valry, satirical pieces. Sir John 
Mandeville’s Travels also belong 
to this period. Its literature as a 
whole is worthless. Thought made 
no visible advance in any di- 
rection. In place of original im- 
agination, ruled at best a decora- 
tive fancy, thin, diffuse, imitative. 

Neither public morality nor public know- 
ledge has gained anything from these three 
centuries of culture. This French culture, 
copied in vain throughout Europe, has 
but superficially adorned mankind, and 
the varnish with which it decked them 
already fades away or scales off. . . . During 
three centuries, throughout the first feudal 
age, the literature of Normans in England, 
made up of imitations, translations, and 
clumsy copies, ends in nothing. 

Meanwhile the burly Saxons, 
conquered but not crushed, imbued 
with new culture and manners, yet 
not essentially altered, slowly make 
way, in private wealth, in political 
power, and also begin to produce a 
popular literature with a flavour of 
its own. The French amuse them- 
selves with jfabliaus, the tricks of 
Renard, &c. ‘The popular hero is 
already the artful plebeian, mocking, 
light-hearted, who, later on, will 
ripen into Panurge and Figaro, not 
apt to withstand you to your face, 
too sharp to care for great victories 
and habits of strife, inclined by the 
nimbleness of his wit to dodge 
round an obstacle.’ The hero of 
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the English people is a sturdy, 
generous archer, Robin Hood, who 
hunts, fights, and lives in the open 
air and free forest—a resister of op- 
pression, and therefore outlawed, and 
a succourer of the poor and weak. 
A crop of ballads springs up, revel- 
ing in animal vigour, field sports 
and hard knocks. ‘This old popu- 
lar poetry is not the praise of a 
single bandit, but of an entire class, 
the yeomanry. “God haffe mersey 
on Robin Hodys solle, and saffe all 
good yemanry.” That is how many 
ballads end. The strong yeoman, 
inured to blows, a good archer, 
clever at sword and stick, is the 
favourite.’ This people fight for 
amusement, and bear no malice ; 
they practise with bow in every 
parish, and become the best ar- 
chers in the world. From the close 
of the fourteenth century the gene- 
ral emancipation of the villeins mul- 
tiplied their number greatly ; amidst 
all the operations and changes of 
the great central powers, the liberty 
of the subject survived. The Eng- 
lish people in those times is a great 
but inconspicuous mass. 


Like a vast rock which underlies ‘the 
soil, yet crops up here and there at distant 
intervals, they barely exhibit themselves. 
No great poetical or religious work dis- 
plays them to the light. They sang; but 
their ballads, first ignored, then trans- 
formed, reach us only in a late edition. 
They prayed; but beyond one or two in- 
different poems, their incomplete and 
repressed doctrine bore no fruit. One 
may well see from the verse, tone, and 
drift of their ballads, that they are capable 
of the finest poetic originality, but their 
poetry is in the hands of yeomen and 
harpers. We perceive, by the precocity 
and energy of their religious protests, that 
they are capable of the most severe and 
impassioned creeds; but their faith re- 
mains hidden in the shop-parlours of a few 
obseure sectaries. Neither their faith nor 


their poetry has been able to attain its end 
or issue. 


In the chapter entitled La Now- 
velle Langue we are introduced to 
its one great writer, Chaucer, in 
whose poetry M. Taine points out 
the strong infusion of French 
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taste, pronouncing him ‘much 
less Italian than French.’ But, 
in fact, is not Chaucer’s an Eng. 
lish mind, imbued with all the 
literary culture of his time ? There 
can perhaps be little profit in trying 
to analyse the ingredients closely. 
What is more important to observe 
is, that in Chaucer we see for the 
first time in English literature a 
man of commanding original genius. 
He sees and describes, he feels and 
expresses, he thinks and conveys 
the result of his thought—all in a 
series of truthful and beautiful and 
artistic forms. He retells old 
stories, and translates foreign pieces, 
and, by mingling with them his 
genius makes them his own. In the 
Canterbury Tales he paints on en- 
during canvas the chief typical 
figures of the life of his age, with a 
background of fresh English land- 
scape. ‘He is not far from con- 
ceiving an idea of truth and life. 
He is on the brink of independent 
thought and fertile discovery. This 
was Chaucer’s position.’ But he 
stops short, enmbered and checked 
—even he, the one great original 
poet of a long period—by the scho- 
lastic philosophy of the age, a system 
of artificial dogmas and verbal sub- 
tleties which promised everything, 
and which added no single idea to 
the mind; nay, which gradually 
dried up the springs both of poetry 
and of science. 

To a long stretch of dryness and 
sterility succeeded the Pagan Re- 
naissance; first in Italy, which al- 
ways retained most of the ancient 
civilisation ; then in France, Spain, 
Flanders, Germany, and finally in 
England. The lay ‘intellect, long op- 
pressed under priestly opiates and 
nightmares, awoke and shook itself. 
Science, art, and literature blos- 
somed forth suddenly in a new uni- 

versal spring. The printing press 
is busy—great physical discoveries 
are made, wealth and magnificence, 
general prosperity and enjoyment 
rise higher than ever the world saw 
them. Feudal life closes and court 
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life begins. Splendid costume is 
expressive of the inner exuberance 
and the artistic spirit which di- 
rects it. It overflows in this as 
in poetry and the drama. ‘There 
was an incredible outgrowth of 
living forms from men’s brains. 
They acted like their engravers, 

who give us in their frontispieces a 
prodigality of fruits, flowers, active 
figures, animals, gods, and pour out 
and confuse the whole treasure of 
nature in every corner of their 
paper.’ There were endless proces- 
sions, pageants, masquerades, and 
festivities. Life expanded widely, 
freely, and rejoicingly ; and in such 
a world arose its fitting poet— 
Shakespeare. ‘Transplanted into 
different races and _ climes, this 
paganism receives from each dis- 
tinct features and a distinct charac- 
ter. In England it becomes Eng- 
lish ; the English Renaissance is the 
Renaissance of the Saxon genit 1S. 

Oneof themany arrestingremarks 
scattered Up and down M. Taine’s 
work is, that the poets of this age, 
with all their fiery passion, all their 
tremulous sensibility, had stronger 
nerves than those of our time. 

We also have our passions, but we are no 
longer strong enough to bear them. They 
distract us ; we are not poets without sut- 
fering for it. Alfred de Mmsset, Heine, 
Edgar Poe, Burns, Byron, Shelley, Cowper, 
how many shall I instance? Disgust, men- 
tal and bodily degradation, disease, impo- 
tence, madness, suicide, at best « permanent 
hallucination or feverish raving—these are 
nowadays the ordinary issues of the poetic 
temperament. . . . Is there a man living 
who could withstand the storm of passions 
and visions which swept over Shakespeare, 
and end, like him, 2s a sensible citizen and 
landed proprietor in his small county? The 
muscles were firmer, the despair less prompt. 
The rage of concentrated attention, the half 
hallucinations, the anguish and heaving of 
the heart, the quivering of the limbs streteh- 
ing involuntarily and blindly for action, all 
the painful impulses which accompany large 
desires, exhausted them less; this is why 
they desired longer and dared more. 


Such strength, he adds, we can 
read in their portraits, and in their 
poetry ; ‘in Greene, Lodge, Jonson, 
Spenser, Shakespeare, in ‘Sidney, as 
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in all the rest.’ But this remark is 
perhaps rather plausible than true. 
Doubtless modern life is more 
varied, more hasty, more exhaust- 
ing; but to the question, Is there 
a man living who could withstand, 
&c., like Shakespeare? one may 
fairly reply, ‘ Find a man equal to 
Shakespeare in any age, and he will 
withstand a good deal, and do a 
good deal.’ “Did brain-work in 
Goethe’s case ‘ gnaw his vitals, dry 
up his blood, eat into his marrow,’ 
and so forth? or has his portrait 
a sufficiently firm look? In fact, 
take away Shakespeare, the man of 
men, and we find plenty of the fever 
and the fret of life among these 
writers. What were the careers 
of Marlowe, Decker, Kyd, Nash, 
Greene, Massinger? Ben Jonson’s 
portrait is that of a surly, diseased, 
and discontented man; Spenser’s 

that of a dreamer of fine dreams ; 

Sidney’s that of an elegant refined 
gentleman, but not powerful. 

We have not space to examine 
M. Taine’s criticism on our great 
dramatist. He says many notice- 
able things, and in particular de- 
scribes very happily the unparal- 
leled exuberance of Shakespeare’s 
style, and the force and fitness of 
his diction. 

is to the characters, the author, 
he says, has made them all like 
himself, ‘imaginative people, with- 
out will or reasoning faculty, im- 
passioned machines, vehemently 
hurled upon one another.’ This 
statement is certainly not indis- 
putable ; still less the assertion that 
Shakespeare is ‘profoundly im- 
moral,’ Perhaps he might with 
some show of reason be described 
aumoral, though even this far 
milder phrase would need to be 
much qualified and counterbalanced. 
Indeed, the proposition ‘ Shakes- 
peare is prefoundly moral’ would 
not, we think, behard to maintain. In 
short, nothing is so hazardous (and 
commonly perhaps so misleading) 
as terse, clever, epigrammatic, gene- 
ralising criticism applied to a genius 
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of the first order. M. Taine may 
well admit that Shakespeare’s mind 
is ‘perplexing to all the French 
modes of analysis and reasoning.’ 
We observe that he repeats all the 
old stories about the poaching, 
&c.; and also accepts entirely Mr. 
Philaréte Chasles’ interpretation of 
the Sonnets. Nathan Drake, Mr. 
Halliwell, the Pictorial History of 
England, are with him final authori- 
ties as to matters of fact. 

In his account of Spenser our 
critic is remarkably sympathetic 
and successful. He begs the reader 
to forget ‘our shoppy and realistic 
novels,’ to become for a while a poet, 
a gentleman of the sixteenth cen- 
tur y, and take up the Faerie Que en. 
If M. Taine sends some of our 
readers to Spenser it will be one ex- 
cellent effect of his work. Let them 
not be content with the Fueriv 
Queen, but read also, and re-read, 
the hymns and sonnets and pas- 
torals ; they will find there many a 
bright ray of that soul which as 
the poet himself sings— 


is heavenly born, and cannot die, 
Being a parcell of the purest skie. 


In his chapter on ‘ The Christian 
Renaissance,’ as he terms the Re- 
formation,’ M. Taine treats first of 
the vices of the ‘ superb’ Pagan Re- 
naissance, and its decay. He points 
to the Borgias, and Machiavelli. 


Such is the issue of the Italian Renais- 
sance. Like the old civilisations of Greece 
and Rome, like the modern civilisations of 
Provence and Spain, like all southern civi- 
lisations, it bears in its bosom an irreme- 
diable vice, a bad and false conception of 
man. The Germans of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, like the Germans of the fourteenth 
century, have rightly judged it; with their 
simple common sense, with their funda- 
mental honesty, they have put their fingers 
on the secret plague-spot. A society can- 
not be founded only on the pursuit of plea- 
sure and'power, a society can only be founded 
on the respect for liberty and justice. 







The Reformation is born, a new 
birth in harmony with the genius of 
the German peoples. It is ; founded 
on moral principles. 

The artist of this phase of thought 
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is Albert Diirer. His works are, as 
it were, illustrations to ‘ the popular 
poem of the Conscience.’ A just and 
severe Judge is enthroned in the hea- 
vens. The Bible is His Word. In 
faith in Christ and renovation of 
heart rests for every individual soul 
the only safety. Thus is established 
an austere and free religion, which 
could only take rootand grow among 
races in which each man found 
within his nature the conviction of 
personal responsibility. Moreover, 
a great and mysterious sentiment 
shows darkly amid these probings of 
the conscience; ‘a glimpse of the 
divine regulation and of the invisi- 
ble world, the only existences, the 
only realities, in spite of bodily ap- 
pearances and of the brute chance, 
which seems to jumble all things 
together.’ 

By-and-by our author has plenty 
to say againt Puritanism. He prides 
himself on a perfect impartiality, 
both in literary and moral judg- 
ments. Sometimes, however, this 
conveys the impression to his audi- 
tors that their instructor has no 
faith or conviction of his own of 
any sort, unless it be a faith in the 
power of psychological analysis in 
judging of/all human affairs. He is 
convinced that man’s mental powers 
are ‘a mechanism,’ and ‘like wheels 
of clockwork.’ He is disgusted with 
the moralising turn of English 
writers. These things are managed 
better in France. 


When we (says M. Taine in his book v. 
third chapter) try to relate a life, or paint 
the character of a man, we consider him 
very readily as a simple subject of painting 
or science: we only think of displaying the 
various feelings of his heart, the connection 
of his ideas, and the necessity of his 
actions; we do not judge him, we only wish 
to represent him to the eyes, and make 
him intelligible to the reason. We are 
spectators, and nothing more. What 
matters if Peter or Paul is a rascal? that 
is the business of his contemporaries: they 
suffered from his vices, and ought to think 
only of despising and condemning him. 
Now we are beyond his reach, and hatred 
has disappeared with the danger. At this 
distance, und in the historic perspective, I 
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see in him but a mental machine, provided 
with certain springs, animated by a primary 
impulse, affected by various circumstances. 
I calculate the play of his motives; I feel 
with him the impact of obstacles; I see 
beforehand the curve which his motion will 
trace out; I experience for him neither 
aversion nor disgust; I have left these 
feelings on the threshold of history, and I 
taste the very deep and pure pleasure of 
seeing a soul act after a definite law, in a. 
fixed groove, with all the variety of human 
passions, with the succession and constraint 
which the inner structure of man imposes 
on the external development of his passions. 


We remember a design by Gus- 
tave Doré, in a book of M. 'Taine’s 
favourite Balzac. The burly novel- 
ist sits comfortably at a table, 
looking through a large microscope 
at a little human figure impaled on 
a pin, while his right hand holds 
the pen with which he is jotting 
down his observations, as an ento- 
mologist does with a beetle. 

It must be confessed, that to the 
prejudiced English mind this way 
of considering human life and cha- 
racter appears unnatural, noxious, 
and even detestable. One must ask, 
too, does rascality vanish along with 
the particular rascal? and this other 
still more important question, Is not 
rascality of every sort the very thing 
that one is bound to hate, and 
hate perennially ? 

The first volume of Mr. H. Van 
Laun’s translation (which we have 
been examining along with the origi- 
nal) ends with the Comic Dramatists 
of the Reformation, who are treated 
with deserved rigour—not, as may 
be readily conceived, on account 
of their immorality, but their 
coarseness. In the preceding sec- 
tions dealing with Milton, one 
first sees clearly how little our 
French critic, with all his undoubted 
cleverness, culture, and versatility, 
is able to feel the strength and 
subtlety of English poetry, in the 
purely esthetic sense; and to feel 
this thoroughly is of course the 
first and most essential qualification 
for criticising it. It happens, co- 
mically enough, that M. Taine has, 
on the very first page of this book,. 
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unwittingly given us the means of 
testing his knowledge of the refine- 
ments of the English language. 
Prefixed to the translation is an 
Avertissement which begins thus :— 
‘L’auteur de cette traduction élé- 
gante et fidtle a pensé que je 
devais indiquer au lecteur l’objet 
que je me suis proposé en écrivant 
Vhistoire de la littérature anglaise.’ 
Now, we can assert, without fear of 
being contradicted by anyone who 
will take the trouble of examining a 
few pages of Mr. Van Laun’s trans- 
lation, and of comparing them 
with the original (and we have ex- 
amined and compared not a few)— 
first, that Mr. Van Laun misses in in- 
numerable places the true sense of 
the French, and secondly that.when 
he has hold of the sense he continu- 
ally turns it into awkward English, 
full of foreign idioms, and now and 
again absolutely unintelligible. To 
prove this by any number of quota- 
tions would be an easy but thankless 
task; we shall only cull a few 
samples. Nuwances is translated 
‘over-cloudings’ (p. 6); a plat ventre 
étendu, ‘with flat and _ long. 
extended maw’ (p. 24); prairie, 
*moorlands,’ and les hautes herbes, 
‘the higher foliage’ (p. 25) ; les por- 
traits .. . tous abondants, minutieux, 
&c. ‘portraits ... all crowding, 
and minutely described’ (p. 107). 
Chaucer sometimes se cowvre du 
nom de son auteur (i.e. some old 
writer whom he pretends to follow) ; 
and this, we are told, means, ‘he 
shelters himself under his character 
as author.’ Nature’s sein profond 
becomes ‘her far-reaching womb,’ 
(p. 186) ; une troupe ambulante of 
players, ‘an ambling bevy’ (p. 224); 
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peu compliqués, ‘slightly compli- 
cated’ (p. 245); économe par besoin 
@ indépendance, ‘economical through 
lack of independence’ 306). 
Shakespeare pierced into human 
nature, says M. Taine, pour déméler 
les puissances brutes, §c.; but accor- 
ding to Mr. Van Laun it was ‘in 
order to crush the brute powers, 
&e.’ (p. 294). We shall give just 
one more instance and have done: 
Vimagination gaie et folle of Shake- 
speare’s witty characters becomes 
‘a gay and foolish imagination.’ 

Yet, with all its swarms of faults 
and blunders, the work remains 
bright and readable; some part of 
its native eloquence, grace, and 
vivacity shows through the ill-fit- 
ting dress. It is really a pity that 
the work was not carefully revised 
by an Englishman; though then, 
indeed, we should have been with- 
out this curious and conclusive 
mass of evidence as to the extent 
of the great French critic’s know- 
ledge of English style. 

It is clear that M. Taine’s own 
judgment on any question of Eng- 
lish style, even the most elementary 
question, is perfectly valueless. To 
his mode of dealing with moral 
questions we have already taken 
exception. It is the French mode, 
and one which, however ‘ philoso- 
phical,’ we have no wish to adopt. 
It must be allowed, however, that, 
selecting his authors in accordance 
with their popular reputation, he 
has selected well on the whole; has 
given us an interesting view of our 
literature from a new stand-point, 
and has hit upon many striking and 
suggestive, and some very acute, 
remarks. 
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THE AMERICAN CASE UNDER THE ALABAMA CLAIMS. 


HE Treaty of Washington, of 
1871, from which such benefi- 
cent results were expected in tiie 
re-establishment of peace and good- 
will between the two great kindred 
nationalities of the old and the new 
world has already proved a disap- 
pointment, already bids fair to as- 
sume a pre-eminent place amongst 
the too numerous failures which 
have marked the operations of di- 
plomacy, if indeed it do not become 
the occasion for a devastating and 
costly war.. In proceeding to ex- 
amine into this affair under the 
aspect it has at present assumed, 
it is far from our intention or 
wish to exacerbate the feelings 
of irritation and mutual distrust 
which have manifested themselves 
between the contracting parties, or 
to say anything which might be 
construed as incompatible with that 
calm forbearance which should mark 


the progress of international nego- 


tiations. Unfortunately, too much 
temper has already been shown in 
the matter on one side at any rate. 
Unfortunately, also, suggestions, 
altogether unseemly and untenable, 
have been put forward as to the 
steps by which the obligations into 
which we have entered may be 
repudiated, for escaped from they 
never can be with honour. 

In the summer of last year it 
was the universal cheerful under- 
standing on this side of the water 
that the Treaty of Washington had 
been conceived in a spirit of mu- 
tual concession, and limited the 
claims of the United States on 
account of injuries experienced by 
them to a mimimum, that is, to the 
direct damages occasioned by cer- 
tain vessels which had escaped 
from our ports, disallowing all 
pretences for claims on account of 
consequential damages of any kind. 
Such was the assurance with which 
every leading authority in both 


Houses of Parliament (with the 
single exception of one learned 
Lord) congratulated the country ; 
and as it was still a question left to 
arbitration, whether we had indeed 
been guilty of any of the laches 
attributed to us for which even 
direct damages could be claimed, 
we all viewed the Treaty and its 
possible outgrowth with compla- 
cency, if not with something like 
a feeling of pride, at having, in a 
comparatively brief negotiation, 
disposed so satisfactorily of a long 
Gpaioeing difficulty. 

Great, however, was the astonish- 
ment—great the bewilderment— 
great the indignation of everybody— 
of ‘England to a man,’ as we have 
been assured within the walls of 
Parliament, when the ‘case’ of the 
United States, upon what are gene- 
rally termed ‘ The Alabama Claims,’ 
intended for submission to the Tri- 
bunal of Arbitration, made its ap- 
pearance, and was found to contain 
and insist upon every claim for ‘ in- 
direct’ as well as ‘direct’ damages 
that had ever been proposed by the 
American Government in its most 
exacting and unfriendly mood. | 

In the course of the excited‘ and 
angry discussions which have en- 
sued, the materials, or ‘merits,’ to 
use the expression customary in 
judicial proceedings, of this remark- 
able ‘case’ have not been sufficiently 
examined: no ‘ case’ should be con- 
demned unheard; and a very bad 
‘case’ is not unfrequently defeated 
by the arguments by which it is 
supported. It is upon these con- 
siderations, as well as with a view 
of adding a few pages to the ‘Cu- 
riosities of the Literature of Diplo- 
macy,’ that we propose to devote a 
brief space to the contents of this 
production, to be followed by a few 
dispassionate observations on the 
present position of the matter. We 
will only premise further, that in so 
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taking up the subject, we shall care- 
fully avoid discussing the merits of 
the matters which are especially 
under reference to the Court of 
Arbitration. 

This portentous ‘case,’ which, 
by the way, is neither dated, nor 
signed, nor authenticated by any 
official mark, is comprised in a 
volume of 472 pages, besides 
those occupied by the index and 
table of contents, and is divided 
into six parts. The first part con- 
tains an account of some of the 
later conferences of the joint High 
Commissioners at Washington, fol- 
lowed by those portions of the 
Treaty which resulted out of them, 
bearing upon the Alabama claims ; 
and a forecast of ‘ what the United 
States will attempt to establish 
under it.’ Passing over in silence 
the proceedings of thirty-five pre- 
vious conferences, the compiler of 
the ‘case’ commences with the 
protocol of the thirty-sixth, held on 
March 8, when the American Com- 
missioners set forth the full state- 
ment of the wrongs alleged to have 
been experienced by their nation 
from the operation of the Alabama, 
and other confederate cruisers, 
which had escaped from English 
ports during the insurrectionary 
war, consisting of ‘ extensive direct 
losses in the capture and destruc- 
tion of a large number of vessels 
with their cargoes, and in the heavy 
national expenditure in the pursuit 
of these cruisers, and indirect in- 
jury in the transfer of a large part 
of the American commercial marine 
to the British flag, in the enhanced 
payments of insurance, in the pro- 
longation of the war, and in the 
addition of a large sum to the cost 
of the war.’ The Commissioners 
stated that the estimated claims 
for the loss of private property 
amounted to about fourteen millions 
of dollars, without interest, an 
amount ‘liable to be greatly in- 
creased by claims which had not 
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yet been presented,’ and that the 
national expenditure in pursuit of 
the cruisers ‘ might be easily ascer- 
tained by certificates of govern- 
ment accounting officers;’ and 
they added the conciliatory an- 
nouncement that, in the hope of 
an amicable settlement, no estimate 
was made of the indirect losses, 
without prejudice, however, to the 
right to indemnification on their 
account, in the event of no such 
settlement being made. ‘ The Ame- 
rican Commissioners,’ we are told, 
‘further stated that they hoped 
that the British Commissioners 
would be able to place upon record 
an expression of regret by Her 
Majesty’s Government for the depre- 
dations committed by the vessels 
whose acts were now under dis- 
cussion. They also proposed that 
the Joint High Commissioners 
should agree upon a sum which 
should be paid by Great Britain to 
the United States, in satisfaction 
of all the claims and the interest 
thereon.” To this the British 
Commissioners replied, ‘that Her’ 
Majesty’s Government could not 
admit that Great Britain had failed 
in any of the duties imposed upon 
her by the rules of international 
law, or was liable for any of the 
losses referred to,’ but that ‘she 
had already shown her willingness, 
for the sake of the maintenance of 
friendly relations with the United 
States, to adopt the principle of 
arbitration,’ and* that ‘they had 
now to repeat on behalf of their 
Government the offer of arbitra- 
tion.” The American Commissioners 
‘expressed their regret at this deci- 
sion,’ and added, that they could 
not assent to submit the question 
to arbitration, ‘unless the principles 
which should govern the arbitrator 
in the consideration of the facts 
could be first agreed upon.’ In 
all this, be it observed, there was 
no expressed or implied repudiation 
of arbitration as a means of arriving 
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at an ‘amicable settlement.’ Nor 
was any such repudiation of ami- 
cableness indicated in the course of 
subsequent conferences, in the result 
of which the American Commis- 
sioners proposed certain new rules 
to extend the responsibilities of 
neutral Governments in regard to 
acts committed within their terri- 
tories in aid of a belligerent Power 
with which they are at peace, and 
demanded that they should ‘be 
held to be applicable to the facts in 
respect to the Alabama claims.’ 

At length, at the Conference of 
April 5, the British Commissioners 
announced ‘that her Majesty’s 
Government could not assent to the 
proposed rules as a statement of 
principles of international law which 
were in force at the time the Ala- 
bama claims arose, but that her 
Majesty’s Government, in order to 
evince its desire of strengthening 
the friendly relations between the 
two countries, and of making satis- 
factory provision for the future,’ 
agreed that in deciding the Alabama 
claims the principle of those rules 
should be applied. They also 
stated that ‘they were authorised 
to express, in a friendly spirit, the 
regret felt by her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for the escape, under what- 
ever circumstances, of the Alabama 
and other vessels from British ports, 
and for the depredations committed 
by those vessels.’ Whereupon ‘ the 
American Commissioners accepted 
this expression of regret as very 
satisfactory to them, and asa to- 
ken of kindness, and said that they 
felt sure it would be so received by 
the Government and people of the 
United States.’ 

In this pleasant mood, and amidst 
mutual professions of good feeling 
and congratulation, was the Treaty 
of Washington signed on May 8 
last; it beimg contidently believed 
by our Commissioners that, as the 
price of all the moral and material 
concessions made by them (the 
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claims on account of the Fenian raid 
included), the basis of an ‘ amicable 
settlement had been indeed ar- 
rived at.’ It now appears , they 
were acting under a delusion. } 

'As if determined that~ there 
should be no mistake as to the de- 
liberate intention of the American 
Government to disappoint the views 
of the British Government in this 
matter, it is, in the summing up at 
the end of the ‘case,’ page 468, 
expressly stated that ‘the British 
Commissioners declined to make the 
“amicable settlement”? which was 
proposed on the part of the United 
States,’ and that thereupon followed 
other negotiations, in the result of 
which it was agreed to refer all the 
claims ‘growing out of the acts 
committed by the several vessels’ 
to arbitration. 

Nor does the ‘case’ leave us 
long in doubt as to the spirit in 
which the whole of this delusive 
transaction was conducted on the 
opposite side. 

in the very next page following 
the reproduction of the articles 
from that Treaty, the Tribunal of 
Arbitration is informed that ‘ They 
(the American Government) pur- 
pose to show that from the out- 
break of the insurrection of the 
Southern States of the United 
States, there was on the part of 
the British Government a studied 
unfriendliness, or fixed predisposi- 
tion adverse to the United States, 
which furnished a constant motive 
for the several acts of omission and 
commission hereinafter complained 
of, as inconsistent with its duty as 
a neutral.’ | Not to remark upon 
the extreme bad taste, not to say 
breach of faith, betrayed in this 
remark, let us point out its glar- 
ing inconsistency with a mag- 
niloquent declaration in another 
part of the ‘case’ (p. 217), where, 
referring to various subjects of 
former animosity and irritation, it 
says :—‘ Over much of this feeling 
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the kindly expression of regret in 
the Treaty of Washington has for 
ever cast the mantle of oblivion.’ 
But, independently of considera- 
tions of this .kind, we may be per- 
mitted to ask whether, in drawing 
up a specification of claims arising 
out of any supposed neglect in 
suffering the escape of certain 
cruisers, the earliest of which 
occurred in the spring of 1862, the 
United States will be considered 
justified, by the Tribunal of Arbitra- 
tion, in bringing forward a string of 
alleged grievances originating nearly 
a year anda half before ;—and in so 
introducing such complaints with 
the sole purpose of prejudicing the 
‘mind of the Tribunal against the 
opposite party, and, as it were, in 
aggravation of damages, should 
any be awarded. In a court of 
ordinary judicature such intruded 
matter would be ordered to be 
struck out as ‘impertinent.’ 

Part II., which extends from 
page 71 to 103 both inclusive, 
treats further of this charge of 
‘ unfriendliness ;’ and first amongst 
the special allegations in support 
of it is the old complaint of the 
too great alacrity to recognise the 
Southern States as belligerents, 
and the Queen’s proclamation 
thereon,—immediately following 
the declaration of blockade by the 
United States Government. The 
‘case’ does not pretend to deny 
our sovereign right to make such 
recognition, and to issue such a 
proclamation, but in making this 
matter ‘part of this case,’ declares 
that ‘the United States, with deep 
and unfeigned regret, have been 
forced to conclude, from all the 
circumstances, that her Majesty’s 
Government was actuated at that 
time by a conscious unfriendly 
purpose toward the United States.’ 
In connection with our proclamation 
of neutrality the ‘case ’complains 
bitterly, but, as we think, with- 
out any reasonable pretence, of 
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our having put ourselves in com- 
munication with France with a 
view of adopting ‘a line of joint 
policy ’ in this matter ;—and having 
endeavoured to obtain from the 
Southern States a recognition of 
the second and third articles of the 
Paris Declaration of 1856, the first 
being passed over, as, according to 
the ‘ case,’ our Government ‘desired 
to legalise privateering.’ With re- 
gard to the latter point, and the 
action of Lord Lyons in it, the ‘case,’ 
suggests that ‘it is not improbable 
that the arbitrators may be of 
opinion that the use of the British 
Legation at Washington for such a 
purpose was an act which the 
United States would have been 
justified in regarding as a cause of 
war.’ Wesubmit that the Court of 
Arbitration have nothing to do with 
the matter. 

The ‘Trent’ affair is not made a 
great deal of, and in common with 
much of the rest of the kind, we 
think it would have been better left 
out altogether. The course adopted 
by the British Government in resent- 
ing’an unparalleled outrage offered 
to its flag, as we are told, forsooth! 
‘indicated an unfriendliness so 
extreme as to approach to a desire 
for war;’ to which we may add 
that it ‘approached’ war itself, in- 
somuch that there would have been 
war, but that in the midst of our 
hostile preparations, ‘ Lord Russell 
received from Mr. Adams official 
information that the act had not 
been authorised by the Government 
of the United States.’ Now, such 
being the fact, it naturally occurs 
to ask in what respect Great Britain 
could have shown ‘ unfriendliness ’ 
to the United States, when she 
merely took exception to an act of 
violence committed by a person 
ostensibly acting in the service 
of that Power, but who, in point 
of fact, was not authorised by 
it to commit the wrong com- 
plained of. The ‘case,’ however, 
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adds a serious charge against our 
Government, namely, that the intel- 
ligence of Mr. Adams’s official dis- 
avowal of the conduct of Captain 
Wilkes ‘ was suppressed, and public 
opinion encouraged to drift into a 
state of hostility towards the United 
States;’ that ‘ the arming continued 
with ostentatious publicity,’ and 
that ‘the peremptory instructions 
to Lord Lyons were neither revoked 
nor in any sense modified.’ 

The whole of this statement is 
utterly opposed to the facts. The 
outrage complained of occurred on 
November 9, 1861, and was imme- 
diately taken notice of in an un- 
mistakable manner, by our Go- 
vernment. But there was no want 
of alacrity in accepting the required 
redress, which, be it added, was un- 
resistingly conceded. Lord Russell 
received a despatch from Lord 
Lyons announcing this result on 
January 9, 1862, and on the follow- 
ing day wrote a reply, fully accepting 
the settlement so effected, and 


adding—‘ it gives her Majesty’s 
Government great satisfaction to be 
enabled to arrive at a conclusion 
favourable to the maintenance of 
the most friendly relations between 


the two nations.’ The Government 
of the United States, be it added, 
marked their sense of the indiscre- 
tion of Capt. Wilkes, which had 
well nigh involved their country in 
war, by forthwith promoting him to 
the rank of admiral. 

One of the most extraordinary 
efforts of composition we ever re- 
collect to have seen in a diplomatic 
production, is that contained in 
Part III. of the ‘case,’ which is 
headed ‘Duties of a Neutral,’ and 
which pretends to propound more 
particularly ‘the duties which Great 
Britain, as a neutral, should have 
observed toward the United States.’ 
Upon examining this essay, which 
extends to 109 pages, we find it to 
consist of a code of international 
law, as affecting neutrals, of the 
compilers own fashioning, and 
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which is throughout  inconsis- 
tent with, nay, diametrically op- 
posed to, the principles of the 
international rights and duties of 
neutrals, as they have existed in 
the common law of nations, from 
the earliest \times down to the 
present day. | The purport of the 
compiler is to establish that there 
is, according to the common law 
of nations, a duty on the part of 
neutrals ‘ to use due diligence’ ‘to 
prevent the fitting out, arming, or 
equipping within its jurisdiction of 
any vessel which it has reasonable 
ground to believe is intended to 
cruise or carry on war against a 
Power with which it is at peace;’ 
to prevent ‘ the construction of such 
a vessel,’ ‘to prevent the departure 
of such a vessel;’ and, further, 
not to allow its ports to be used as 
a base of naval operations, or for 
the obtaining of military supplies, 
&c., by a belligerent, and that ‘ when 
a neutral fails to use all the means 
in its power to prevent a breach 
of the neutrality of its soil or 
waters, in any of the foregoing 
respects, the neutral should make 
compensation for the injury result- 
ing therefrom.’ It is maintained, 
that ‘the obligation of a neutral 
State to prevent the violation of the 
neutrality of its soil is independent 
of all interior or local law;’ that 
‘the municipal law may and ought 
to recognise the obligation ; but it 
can neither create or destroy it.’ 

The ‘ case,’ in fact, seeks to estab- 
lish that every iota of the principles 
set forth in the ‘new rules’ adopted 
at Washington, were part and 
parcel of the old-established inter- 
national law, observing : 


It is true that it was thought essential 
by the British negotiators to insert a de- 
claration on the part of her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, that they could not consent to 
those rules as a statement of the principles 
of international law which were in force 
at the time when the claims now under 
consideration arose. But the United States 
were then, and are still, of the opinion, and 
they confidently think that the Tribunal of 
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Arbitration will agree with them, not only 
that those rules were then in force, but that 
there were also other rules of international 
Jaw then in force, not inconsistent with 
them, defining, with still greater strictness, 
the duties of a neutral in time of war. 


The United States, having thus 
laid down the law after its own 
fashion, presume in Part IV. of their 
‘case’ to frame an indictment un- 
der it, and to show ‘ wherein Great 
Britain failed to perform its duties 
as a nentral.’ 

The first charge preferred under 
this head is in respect of the use 
alleged to have been made by the 
agents of the Southern Confederacy, 
of Nassau as a depdt for supplies of 
arms and munitions of war, which 
were conveyed to them in unarmed 
vessels, and afterwards transhipped 
to Wilmington, Charleston, Savan- 
nah, or St. Augustine, in the terri- 
tory of the Southern States, by 


shallow blockade runners especially 
adapted forthe purpose; ond further, 
that in connection with and in sup- 


port of these operations, arrange- 
ments were made for obtaining the 
necessary pecuniary means for the 
purpose from the proceeds of the 
cotton crops of the South, which 
were also sent by blockade runners 
to Nassau. The whole of the or 2a- 
nisation of this system, it is said, 
was conducted at Liver pool, and as 
alleged : 


Thus, then, was early established in 
Great Britain a branch of the war depart- 
ment of the insurgents, a branch of their 
navy department, and a branch of their 
Treasury, each with almost plenary powers. 
These things were done openly and notori- 
ously. .The persons and places of business 
of these several agents were well known 
to the communities in which they lived, and 
must have been familiar to the British 
Officials. If there was any pretence of 
concealment in the outset, it was soon 
abandoned. 


In aggravation of the latitude thus 
allowed 1 to commercial dealings with 
the Southern States, carried on 
through the intermediary of the 
ports in question, the ‘case’ com- 
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plains that the United States were 
denied permission to deposit coal at 
Nassau for the use of their ships of 
war. The United States point out 
to the Tribunal of Arbitration the 
fact that, on or about January 31, 
1862, Lord Russell informed the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admi- 
ralty that ‘during the continuance 
of the present hostilities . . no 
ship of war or privateer belonging 
to either of the belligerents shall be 
permitted to enter or remain in the 
port of Nassau, or in any other 
port, roadstead, or waters of the 
Bahama Islands, except by special 
leave of the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Bahama Islands, or in case of 
stress of weather.’ The ‘case’ 
complains, that ‘an order more un- 
friendly to the United States, more 
directly in the interest of the insur- 
gents, could not have been made ;’ 
obviously ignoring the well-known 
principle of international law, which 
enjoins upon neutrals to make a 
distinction between the rights of 
vessels of war and those of com- 
mercial vessels to make use of its 
ports. Not wishing to prejudge 
the case which is immedi: itely before 
the Arbitration Tribunal, we pass 
over the great bulk of Part V. of the 
‘case,’ which occupies about 150 
pages, and relates specially to the 
complaints on account of the ‘ insur- 
gent cruisers,’ and is, by the way, 
the only portion of the ‘ case’ legi- 
timately falling within the terms of 
the reference. 

In setting out upon these claims, 
the United States ‘ with great con- 
fidence’ call upon the Tribunal of 
Arbitration ‘to assume that in the 
violations of neutrality which will 
be shown to have taken place, the 
burden of proof will be upon Great 
Britain to establish that they could 
not have been prevented,’ a doctrine 
utterly inconsistent with all the 
maxims and usages of judicial pro- 
cedure, and which, if assented to, 
and applied generally to questions 
as to the exercise of ‘ due diligence’ 
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in the execution of international /case of the Victor (afterwards the 


duties under the ‘ new rules,’ would 
render the position and responsi- 
bilities of, a neutral simply in- 
tolerable. / 

After Having closed this branch 
of their subject, the compilers vo- 
lunteer a few observations contrast- 
ing the conduct of other nations 
with that of Great Britain—obser- 
vations which, with all due deference 
be it said, reflect as little credit upon 
the powers of logic as upon the can- 
dour and good feeling of the eminent 
jurists who have been concerned in 
the drawing up of this remarkable 
document. In regard to France, 
they first cite the case of a contract 
made by Captain Bullock, the agent 
of the Confederate States, with M. 
Arman, shipbuilder, of Bordeaux, 
whereby the latter agreed ‘ to con- 
struct four steamers of 400 horse- 
power, and arranged for the reception 
of an armament of from ten to twelve 
cannon.’ In this case, ‘as it was 
necessary in France to obtain the 
consent of the Government to the 
armament of such vessels within 
the limits of the Empire, M. Arman 
informed the Government that these 
vessels were intended to establish 
a regular communication between 
Shanghai, Yedo, and San Francisco, 
passing the Strait of Van Diemen, 
and also that they were to be fitted 
out, should opportunity present it- 
self, for sale to the Chinese or 
Japanese Empire.’ This was a false 
representation, and it is not to be 
wondered at that when the French 
Government found it out to be so, 
they withdrew the authorisation 
which had been fraudulently ob- 
tained, for the armament of these 
vessels. But what justification is 
there in all this for the remark, 
that ‘the course pursued by France 
toward these vessels is in striking 
contrast with Great Britain’s con- 
duct in the cases of the Florida and 
Alabama,’—there having been no 
attempt to arm either of the latter 
vesselsin this country ? Again, in the 
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Rappahannoch), which is cited on 
behalf of the United States; what 
are the circumstances? This vessel 
was an old despatch boat belonging 
to her Majesty’s navy, which, to- 
gether with a number of other ships 
in like condition, was ordered to be 
sold as ‘ wornout and unserviceable.’ 
This old wreck was purchased by 
Messrs. Copeland & Co., and its 
refitting commenced at Sheerness, 
where she still lay, At length the at- 
tention of Mr. Adams having been 
attracted to the circumstance, in- 
dications of official interference ap- 
pear to have been manifested, where- 
upon the parties concerned took 
fright, and the rotten craft, ‘ by no 
means prepared for sea, and with 
no adequate force to man her,’ es- 
caped across the Channel, the name 
being changed to the Rappahannoch 
on the way, and the insurgent flag 
hoisted upon her, and entered the 
port of Calais, claiming to be an 
insurgent man-of-war; the process 
of her equipment being forthwith 
proceeded with. The French Go- 
vernment, however, interfered, and 
moving a man-of-war across her 
bows, prevented her going out of 
port. Upon this story the ‘case’ 
exclaims: ‘ Contrast, again, the 
course of the French Government 
with that of the British Govern- 
ment in like cases. What vessel 
bearing a commission from the 
Richmond authorities was ever dis- 
turbed by a British gun-boat, no 
matter how flagrant might have 
been her violations of British sove- 
reignty?’ A simple reply to this 
might, perhaps, be found in the 
very fact that the owners of the 
peccant craft escaped suddenly, and 
in an unprepared state, from the 
surveillance of British authorities 
in search of safety and facilities for 
equipment, which they could not 
find for her in this country. Again, 
the conduct of Belgium is acknow- 
ledged with praise for warning its 
subjects ‘against engaging as pri- 
KE 
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vateers,’ and that of the Nether- 
Innds for forbidding privateers to 
enter its ports, and ‘warning its 
subjects not to accept letters of 
marque.’ The Portuguese Govern- 
ment also shut its harbours against 
privateers and their prizes, and 
‘forbad the coaling of any steamer 
during the blockade.’ And what, let 
us ask, was there in all this that 
went beyond that of which Great 
Britain herself had set the example ? 
As for the Prussian Government, it 
did not prohibit anything, but ‘an- 
nounced that it would not protect 
its shipping or its subjects who 
might take letters of marque, share 
in privateering enterprises, carry 
merchandise of war, or forward de- 
spatches; ’—being no more than the 
caution usually given under the 
older rules of war and neutrality, 
when Foreign Enlistment Acts were 
unknown, and when all that a neu- 
tral State thought it necessary to 
do was to warn its subjects that if 
they exercised their undoubted na- 
tural right of mixing in the quarrels 
of others, they must take the chance 
of the consequences, without looking 
to their Government for protection. 

Part VI. and last of this ‘ strange 
eventful history’ is very brief, ex- 
tending only to 14 pages, but very 
important, as bearing upon the 
main points in view. It sums up 
the case by recapitulating all the 
items of claim against Great 
Britain for losses ‘ growing out’ of 
the acts of the inculpated cruisers, 
under the five several heads noticed 
at the beginning of this article, and 
calls upon the Tribunal of Arbitra- 
tion to award to the United States 
a sum in gross, in compensation 
thereof, the same to bear interest 
at the rate of seven per cent. from 
‘an average day to be determined,’ 
suggesting at the same time the rst 
of July, 1863, ‘as the most equitable 
day.’ The probable amount of the 
gross sum so to be awarded is not 
even suggested, but we are informed 
that the materials will be produced 
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to enable a calculation to be formed. 
Meantime, as regards the important 
item on account of ‘the pro- 
longation of the war,’ it would 
appear that although ‘it is impos- 
sible for the United States to 
determine,’ and ‘ perhaps impossible 
for anyone to estimate with accu- 
racy’ theamount ofinjury occasioned 
in this respect; the ‘case’ seems to 
point to the date of the battle of 
Gettysburg, 4th July, 1863, as that 
from which the compensation for 
‘prolongation ’ should commence to 
run. The Tribunal is reminded 
that after this decisive battle ‘ the 
offensive operations of the insur- 
gents were conducted only at sea, 
through the cruisers;’ that ‘ the war 
was prolonged for that purpose,’ 
and is asked to ‘ determine whether 
Great Britain ought not, in equity, 
to reimburse to the United States 
the expenses thereby entailed upon 
them.’ In other quarters it has 
been calculated that the expenses of 
the war, after the date referred to, 
were somewhere between 200 and 
250 millions sterling. A pleasant 
little item in the account! On the 
other hand, the ‘growing’ capa- 
bilities of the claims for private 
injuries—a large amount of which 
have not yet been sent in—may be 
judged of, from the fact that the 
‘case’ indicates that they may be 
extended to include compensation 
to ‘the number of hardy but help- 
less seamen who were deprived [by 
the action of the cruisers] of their 
means of subsistence;’ and it is 
suggested that the sum demandable 
on this account ‘ cannot be less than 
hundred of thousands, and possibly 
millions of dollars.’ But we will 
not pursue further a ‘ quantitative 
analysis ’ of the little bill which it is 
in contemplation to make out against 
us, and which probably, in our first 
alarm, we have exaggerated. We 
will turn rather to a consideration 
of the merits of the case and of 
the awkward dilemma in which we 
have been placed. 
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In the first place we confidently 
insist, that with a great nation no 
considerations should be permitted 
to outweigh that which is due to 
its honour, as displayed in the full 
and punctual performance of its 
engagements. A treaty is a solemn 
undertaking, which cannot, with 
honour, or even with safety, be 
repudiated. °*Tis true that in the 
ordinary run of treaties of peace, 
and alliance, and guarantee, the 
obligations entered into are held to 
depend, for their duration, upon 
considerations of policy according 
to circumstances as they arise ; the 
paramount duty of every Sovereign 
being held to be, at all times to 
guard the safety and best interests 
of his subjects. But the case is 
different with a treaty for the set- 
tlement of a pecuniary claim ; it is 
like a bill of exchange, which can- 
not be dishonoured without incurring 
all the unpleasant consequences of 
bankruptcy and degradation in the 
social scale. And whether the un- 
dertaking be for a definite and agreed 
sum, or fora sum to be fixed by arbi- 
tration, the case is the same. So 
this Washington Treaty, having 
been signed and ratified, must be 
abided by in all its consequences, if 
we would be free from that most 
odious charge amongst nations, of 
breach of faith. 

With these impressions we can- 
not but deeply regret the whole 
course of procedure which has been 
pursued by us, both in official and 
non-official quarters, since the pub- 
lication of the American case. 


Whatever ‘blundering’ may have 
been evinced in the drawing up of 
the unfortunate Treaty, there has 
been much more, and more un- 


seemly and perilous blundering 
since, in the Babel of clamour and 
denunciation with which the pre- 
tensions put forward in the Ame- 
rican case, founded upon it, have 
been received. In this remark we 
refer not so much to the press, 
which is ‘nothing if not critical,’ and 
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which, having no recognised author- 
ity, incurs noneof that responsibility 
which attaches to authority. We 
utterly reject and discountenance 
the unworthy suggestion put forth 
by some of the American journals, . 
that the meaningless and ignoble 
cry of distress and remonstrance 
which broke out from ‘the usual 
organs of public opinion’ on this 
subject at the beginning of the year, 
was instigated by her Majesty’s 
Ministers, with a view of diverting 
attention from other disagreeable 
questions which they felt to be 
impending over their heads, or even 
of removing from their own shoul- 
ders the weight of any odium which 
might attach to all who had had 
any part in this unfortunate affair 
of Washington ; but we at the same 
time think it to be a circumstance 
much to be deplored, that those 
Ministers should have so far for- 
gotten the dignity of their station, 
and that of the Sovereign whose 
servants they are, as to allow them- 
selves to follow, and to drag the 
crown with them inthe wake of such 
a miserable escapade) The conduct of 
Ministers, instead of being such as to 
reassure public feeling, and to sup- 
port the character of the country be- 
fore surrounding nations, has been 
undignified, and full of inconsisten- 
cies, as well as being, as we 
believe, utterly without precedent 
in the history of international 
relations. It was without prece- 
dent, without justification, and 
at the cost of infinite inconveni- 
ence and scandal, that the Govern- 
ment introduced into the Queen’s 
Speech any reference at all to 
matters in dispute, which had 
been formally delegated to the dis- 
cretion of a Tribunal of Arbitration. 
It wasa still greater violation of the 
rules of etiquette applicable in such 
cases, as well as a derogation of the 
dignity of the nation, to add that ‘a 
friendly communication’ had been 
made to the Government of the 
United States, with a view, as was 
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understood, of inducing them to 
withdraw from and recall part of the 
‘case’ which they had, in due form 
and according to the provisions of 
the Treaty, placed before the Tribu- 
nal, But, in truth, whatever hope 
there might have been of extracting 
anything from the generous humour 
of the Government on the other side 
of the Atlantic, through this humi- 
liating appeal, was, on the very 
evening when the fact was an- 
nounced, dashed to the ground by 
the violent, dogmatic, and offensive 
language of the intractable Premier, 
who, far from imitating the judicious 
reserve of the noble Lord his col- 
league at the head of the Foreign 
Office, noisily challenged the whole 
world to dispute his own construc- 
tion of the terms of the Treaty as 
being ‘the meaning, the only mean- 
ing, the rational meaning, the direct 
grammatical meaning.’ Now, to 


anyone with more discriminating 
perceptions than Mr. Gladstone, such 
a declaration as this could only 


imply that the Government of the 
United States, supposing it to be 
gifted with ordinary intelligence, 
must have been guilty of deliberate 
dishonesty and attempted extortion, 
in putting forward demands which 
were to be thus emphatically repu- 
diated by the Right Honourable 
gentleman. Could it ke wondered 
at if the latter Government, in the 
full consciousness of the additional 
strength whichitsopponent’s fatuous 
display of weakness has afforded 
them, should, without betraying 
any show of irritated feeling, sim- 
ply reply to our ‘friendly com- 
munication’ by announcing their 
determination to leave the whole 
matter, upon its merits, in the 
hands of the arbitrators? This 
we are inclined to believe that they 
actually did ‘by return of cable,’ 
though Mr. Gladstone, in reply to 
an enquiry a few days ago, stated 
that the Government had not received 
any official reply, and did not expect 
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to receive one till the rst of March ; 
which would thus just enable them 
and the country to tide over the 
‘Thanksgiving Day’ in peaceful 
insouciance. 

But, indeed, even had Mr. Glad- 
stone, doing violence to his nature, 
been ever so courteous and concili- 
atory in tone, and the Washington 
Government ever so generously dis- 
posed—how could the latter, with 
any regard to their responsibilities 
and the dignity of statesmanship, 
make any other reply than we pre- 
sume them to have done ?\ Indivi- 
duals acting on their own account, 
and rulers of States, having the in- 
terests of their constituent members 
in their hands, are very differently 
situated, and must act upon different 
principles in respect of enforcing 
claims, or demanding reparation for 
injuries—a subject very clearly 
treated of by the highest juridical 
authorities. An individual, acting 
on his own account, may permit 
motives of kindness, or weakness, to 
influence him in abstaining from 
pressing to the fullest extent his just 
claims, and even in pardoning an 
injury received. \ But the Sovereign 
of a State, who is but the trustee of 
the rights of his subjects, may not 
exercise a discretion of this sort, 
unless justified by special consider- 
ations, rendering it, in his opinion, 
expedient in the general interests of 
the State. There is always, in the 
case of States, in addition to the 
consideration of the simple material 
advantages in dispute, the character 
of the nation for honour and mag- 
nanimity, which must not be suffered 
to be brought in question. 

And this brings us to the reflec- 
tion that there are other parties 
besides the actual litigants who are 
entitled to honourable consideration 
in this matters but who, unfortu- 
nately, have been, by implication, 
subjected to unexampled indignity 
through the irregular discussions 
which have been permitted to 
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take place,namely, the worthy 
members of the Geneva Court of 
Arbitration, and the sovereign 
States who, at the joint request of 
the contending parties, have nonti- 
nated them. 

It need se arcely be pointed out, 
that in matters in litigation before 
an ordinary tribunal the discussion 
of a case out of court is justly 
visited and, resented as an act of 
‘contempt.’’ Sovereign States can- 
not commit one another to ‘ durance 
vile’ for breach of discipline ; and so 
long as the discussions of the points 
of disagreement in the Washington 
Treaty were confined to the columns 
of the newspapers, the members of 
the Geneva Arbitration Court had, 
perhaps, nothing to complain of, 
or at any rate, no ground of com- 
plaint upon which they would deem 
it necessary to seek redress. But 
the case is different when the Legis- 
lature of one of the States in dis- 
agreement takes up the discussion, 
and when the Prime 


that State insists upon laying down 
the law in the case, and, by neces- 
sary logical inference, precluding 
the Court of Arbitration from giving 
any decision other than that which 


he has dictated. It is, moreover, a 
flagrant breach of the good faith 
which should exist between States, 
to even hint at retiring from an 
arbitration, or repudiating its award, 
in case it should be in any way at 
variance with one’s own rotions. 
There is no department of its func- 
tions in which a sovereign State 
takes more pride than in the exer- 
cise of its ‘ good offices,’ whether in 
the way of mediation or arbitration ; 
and any show of recusancy ¢ against 
them, once they have been accepted, 
becomes a grave offence before the 
\world, suse septible of being visited 
by any form and any amount of 
resentment. 
As the case stands, the country is 
clearly in the hands of the arbitra- 
ting Powers, to abide their award, 
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whatever it may be. And however 
stupid, however ‘scandalous’ in 
‘blundering,’ our representatives 
may have been in drawing up this 
dismal Treaty, let us hope, in Mr. 
Gladstone’s despite, that there may 
be sufficient ‘ambiguity’ in it to 
enable the arbitrators, having re- 
gard to the rules which regulate the 
reasonable and equitable interpreta- 
tion of treaties, having regard also 
to the supreme interests of peace, 
of which they are guardians, to 
give an award favourable to, or 
at least not so disastrously pre- 


judicial to us as has been antici- 


pated by alarmist speculators, who, 
there is too much reason to appre- 
hend, have not been altogether free 
from stock-jobbing influences. 

Let us now proceed deliberately 
to consider the actual position of 
affairs, and as to how it behoves us 
to act under the circumstances. To 
begin with: as we have already in- 
timated, we indignantly resist the 
theory which has been propounded 
day after day in certain quarters, 
in and out of Parliament, that 
because there arises a misunder- 
standing upon the construction 
of a treaty, either party is at liberty 
to tear it up like a piece of waste 
paper; nay, a leading journal, only 
a week ago, goes further, and 
insists that a treaty is of so 
fragile a nature, that it ceases to 
exist if any disturbance is raised 
about it. Im the perplexing case 
before us we are coolly told, 
that ‘the agreement turns out 
to be no agreement, and falls to 
the ground.’ Now, ‘agreement’ 
is not exactly a convertible term 
with treaty ; the agreement result- 
ing from a thorough mutual under 
standing should precede the treaty 
but if such a doctrine as that pro- 
pounded by the Times were to be 
entertained, there would be no cer- 
tainty, no security, in international 
contracts of any kind, and the 
signing of treaties would degene- 
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rate into a sort of handicap trans- 
action, where either party might be 
at liberty to cry off, if he did not 
like the weights, and that without 
paying forfeit. 

No doubt the enforcement of the 
provisionsof a treaty which, through 
a want of due caution on either side, 
and the absence of that thorough 
understanding, which is required to 
constitute an ‘agreement’ between 
the contractors, might sometimes 
operate as a hardship. But so it is 
in all contracts between individuals, 
where the maxim caveat emptor 
is of wholesome efficacy. In 
dealings between States the same 
principle applies, or, to use the 
words of Vattel: ‘If he who could 
and ought to have expressed him- 
self clearly has not done so, so 
much the worse for him: he cannot 
be allowed afterwards to introduce 
restrictions which he has not ex- 
pressed.’ 

In weighing the merits of the 
matter in dispute before the Tri- 
bunal, we consider that we are 
entitled to take the American 
‘case’ in connection with at least 
so much of the external documen- 
tary evidence as is contained in the 


protocols cited in it; notably that of 


the 8th of March, 1871, and some 
subsequent ones which immediately 
preceded the signing of the Treaty. 
Now, what says the protocol of the 
8th of March ? 

In it the American Commissioners 
set forth a statement of their 
wrongs, direct and indirect, and 
‘in the 
settlement,’ 


expressed their willingness, 


‘hope of an amicable 
not to make any demands on 
account of the latter. They then, 
in the next paragraph, ask for ‘an 
expression of regret’ for the escape 

of thecruisers; and propose that‘the 

Joint High Commissioners should 

agree upon a sum “to be paid”’ 

satisfaction of all claims and interest 
thereon,’ for ‘direct losses’ above 
referred to, The British Com- 
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missioners did not assent to this 
proposition ; they ‘ could not admit’ 
that their Go ernment had been at 
all in fault in the matter; and that 
being so, how could they consent to 
assess any ‘sum’ to be paid as a 
penalty for such imputed wrong ? 
They proposed to refer the whole 
question—as to wrong or no wrong, 
and if wrong, as to amount of 
compensation—to arbitration. The 
American Commissioners ‘ express- 
ed their regret at this decision,’ but 
did not say upon what ground, 
and refused to submit to an arbitra- 
tion, except upon the adoption of 
certain rules to guide the arbitra- 
tors, the inevitable effect of which 
rules would be to strengthen their 
position, and to give them a 
stronger chance of establishing ¢ 
case against this country than they 
before then had. At a subsequent 
conference these demands of the 
American Commissioners were com- 
plied with, and the ‘ expression of 
regret’ given, which the American 
Commissioners accepted ‘as very 
satisfactory to them, and as a token 
of kindness.’ After that the Treaty 
was signed, the preamble of which 
stated that it was agreed to with a 
view of arriving at ‘an amicable 
settlement.’ The American Com- 
missioners, be it observed, in 
agreeing to this arrangement, gave 
no sign, expressed or implied, that 
they looked upon the modification 
in the proceedings arrived at as in 
any way militating against their 
‘amicable’ character. 

But, taking now the British side 
of the matter, and putting out of 
the questién for the 
whether the American 
missioners may or may 
had an arriére pensée far from 

‘amicable’ in reserve, we are pre- 
pared to insist, that if the British 
Commissioners signed the Treaty in 
good faith. with the intention of 
excluding indirect claims, and that 
the American Commissioners had 


moment 
Com- 
not have 
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reason to believe that they so signed 
it, our case is made out. 

It must be borne jn mind, that 
our Commissioners had already, 
with a view to an amicable settle- 
ment, given up in a lump consider- 
able claims for compensation, in the 
first instance advanced by them, so 
that all that remained to be settled 
before the arbitrators, were claims 
against them, brought by the Ameri- 
cans, and the very principle of which 
they had, from the outset, repudiated. 
In consenting, therefore, to refer 
these claims to arbitration they 
consented to that out of which they 
had nothing to gain, and might 
have much to lose. It was, in short, 
a one-sided, or as the jurists would 
term it, an ‘odious contract.’ Let 
us now see how, according to the 
highest juridical authorities, con- 
tracts of this kind are to be dealt 
with. In the first place, with re- 
gard to ‘promises,’ all the autho- 
rities, from Grotius downwards, 
hold that a promise is to be inter- 
preted according to the intention 
of the promiser, subject to certain 
conditions to ensure certainty and 
bona fides. Paley, whose words are 
quoted by American jurists, says: 


‘When the terms of a promise admit of 
more senses than one, the promise is to be 
performed in that sense in which the pro- 
miser apprehended at the time that the 
promisee received it. It is not the sense in 
which the promiser actually intended it 
that always governs the interpretation of 
an equivocal promise, because at that rate 
you might excite expectations which you 
never meant, nor would be obliged to 
satisfy. Much less is it thesense in which 
the promisee actually received the promise, 
for according to that rule you might be 
drawn into engagements which you never 
designed to undertake. It must, therefore, 
be the sense (for there is no other remain- 
ing) in which the promiser believed that 
the promisee accepted the promise.’ 


Apply this rule to our case, and 
towhat doesit inevitably tend ? But 
further, there may be ambiguities 
of expression, which will require 
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caution and discrimination to inter- 
pret ; and in such a dilemma Grotius 
states that the intention of the 
party is to be determined by a con- 
sideration of ‘the words used, and 
conjectures drawn from other parts 
of the treaty [the preamble more 
especially], and from the peculiar 
circumstances of the particular 
case.’ Vattel says, that the inter- 
pretation of the intention of the 
promiser is to be arrived at in 
accordance with ‘ expressions clear 
and unambiguous, which he has 
used elsewhere, whether in the 
same act, or on some other similar 
occasions.’ Can anyone, applying 
these rules, for one instant doubt 
the intention with which the British 
Commissioners signed this Treaty, 
and their bond fide belief as to such 
intention being known on the other 
side? Can we doubt that the arbi- 
trators will view the matter in this 
light ? 

But more,—and this is a point 
especially for the consideration of 
the Tribunal of Arbitration ; Gro- 
tius and his followers, as we have 
said, make a clear distinction be- 
tween ‘favourable’ and ‘odious’ 
treaties or contracts. ‘ Favourable’ 
contracts are those in which there 
is a mutuality of advantage, and 
in these, according to Grotius, ‘ the 
words are to be taken in their full 
propriety, and if ambiguous, in 
their largest sense ;’ ‘ odious’ con- 
tracts, on the other hand, are those 
wherein ‘the charge or burthen is 
all on one side, and here the words 
are to be taken in a more restricted 
sense ;’ and Vattel even adds, that 
when a great injury is likely to be 
inflicted by the application of the 
wording in an ‘ odious’ contract, a 
‘figurative’ interpretation may be 
adopted, in the interests of substan- 
tial justice. The last-named au- 
thority adds a maxim, which in the 
present unfortunate case is not 
unimportant ; namely, that in the 
interpretation of treaties which 
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bear the character of one-sided- 
ness, ‘the cause of him who seeks 
to avoid a loss is more favourable 
than that of him who seeks to pro- 
cure @ gain,’ 

After all we have said and shown, 
the reader will be prepared that we 
should conclude by stating our con- 
viction, that the proper, the only 
consistent and honourable course for 
England to adopt, on the present 
embarrassing occasion, is, resisting 
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for the future all temptations to acri- 
monious contentions out of court, 
to adhere to the Treaty, in its terms, 
and what judicially bears upon 
those terms; and, with an honest 
belief in her own good faith, and a 
respectful confidence in the wisdom 
and integrity of the Tribunal to 
which the matters in dispute have 
been referred, calmly abide the 
result, 


H. O. 








